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HISTORY OF FRANCE. 


CHAPTER LXI. 


THE CONSTITUENT ASSEMBLY. 


THE History of the French Revolution is still a field of 
battle which none can tread without elnotion. With inter- 
vals of calm or torpor, our country has been agitated for 
fourscore years by a very tempest. Never in a shorter tin1e 
has a people made such great political experiments; never 
has a nation been so precipitated from one adventure to 
another, always seeking but never finding repose. From 1789 
to 1792, France, enthusiastic and inexperienced, dealt its reck- 
less blows against the old Monarchy; and that l\Ionarchy, 
with all its grandeur and with all its faults and abuses, fell 
to rise no lnore. In its place arose the Republic, linked with 
grand mistakes, and creating an intoxication that developed 
into crime. Between 1792 and 1804, the Directory suc- 
ceeded the Reign of Terror, the Consulate followed the Di- 
rectory, and the Elnpire the Consulate. For a mOlnent our 
country enjoyed order with glory; then from 1804 to 1814, 
success led to lnad iInpulses and ungovernable ambition; 
the Empire terminated in a European coalition, a foreign 
invasion, and the restoration of the old Bourbon dynasty. 
But this was not enough; in 1814 and 1815 the adventure of 
the Hundred Days brought the foreigner to France, and 
Inore cruelly renewed our griefs. By the noble attempts to 
realize constitutional governlnent under the two branc
lCs of 
7 
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the Royal House from 1815 to 1830, and froln 1830 to 1848, 
the nation was led to believe that it h:ld arrived 
t the goal 
of its hopes. r\ new Revolution plunged us into a new Re- 
puùlic, antI thence into a new En1pire; for the third time the 
Enlpire brought upon us war and invasion. \Ve are now just 
recovering ourselves, and we look around us for historic 
truth in the past, and for a path to follow in the future, with 
the noise of the combat still echoing in our ears, and sur- 
rounded by the battle-smoke which time has not yet COll1- 
pìeteIy dispersed. 
\Ve n1ust, however, tell our children the History of the 
]"4rench Revolution; we must disentangle the evil from the 
good, the true from the false, and define the parts played by 
Inen and by circulnstances. For it will devolve upon our 
children, under the hand of God, to bring this tragic history 
to a close, and find for our France, peace, order, and security 
in that liberty which she demands, and which during so 
many centuries, and through all the irregularities and inconsis- 
tencies of her long career, she has so persistently sought. 
At the début of the States-General in 1789, our hearts 
were for the most part overflowing with hope, and the most 
clear-sighted had scarcely a presentiment of the abysses of 
agitation and sorrow that were opening before us. Ever 
since his accession to the throne, and in spite of the incon- 
stant weakness of his character, King Louis XVI. had not 
ceased to desire and seek the good of his people. But it 
was his misfortune to becon1e soon tired of his best servants; 
for Turgot and 1falesherbes he had substituted :\-1. Necker, 

nd soon afterwards Calonne and Brienne. Yielding to pub- 
lic opinion, he recalled Necker; for the king was already 
sinking under the unexpected weight of events, which he 
had neither the knowledge nor the power to direct. 
Authority had already passed into other hands; the rep- 
resentatives of the Third Estate, fortified by public opinion 
as well as by their numerical n1ajority in the States-General, 
had boldly adopted a new name, powerful from its natural 
significance, and by thc ilnportance which fron1 the first at- 
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tached to it. On the 17th of June, 1789, these representatives 
became the National Assclnbly, destroying at one blow the 
authority of the king, and of the two first orders in the States- 
General. Already the victory was irreyocably assured. 
The short-sighted timidity of the king and his ministers 
contributed to this result. Twelve hundred deputies arrived 
from all parts of France, raised to power by the suffrages of 
their fellow-citizens, anhnated by new hopes and profound 
disquietudes, charged with the advocacy of many generous 
but badly digested ideas, with the presentation of many im- 
prudent requests, and the abolition of many ancient and 
cruel wrongs. Two hundred and eighty-five nobles, three 
hundred and one delegates of the clergy, and six hundred 
and twenty-one representatives of the Third Estate crowded 
into the buildings of the Me1lus Plaisirs at Versailles. No 
regulation had been adopted for the ,'erification of their 
powers; the ministers then1selves had conle to no decision 
in their Own minds upon the in1portant question, whether the 
three Estates should deliberate separately or together. " It 
is not the opposition of the first two orders, but the exagger- 
ated demands of the Commons that I fear," said Malouet to 
Necker and l\fontmorin before the elections. "But seeing 
how very decided and how very impetuous is the present 
direction of public feeling, if the king should happen to hesi- 
tate, and if the clergy and nobility should offer resistance, 
woe betide us ! all is lost." The king did hesitate, the clergy 
and nobility refused to accede to the common verification of 
their powers, the nÜnisters presented themselves before the 
representatives of the nation without any prepared plans, 
\';i
hout any schemes of concession, weighed and measured 
beforehand, without any resolute and firm line of conduct 
(!ecided upon; all was simply left to the course of event
 
and excited passions, enthusiasln, and ardent hope on one 
hand, illustrious and irresolute tilnidity on the other. The 
Third Estate kept resolutely in the van: from the 12th of 
June it sat alone in the great hall of the States-General. 
lnvit:!tions were addressed to the first two orders
 but no 
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reply was received. 'Vhen the roll was called over, the Sec- 
retaries of the Third Estate cried in loud tones, "Gen- 
tlemen of the Clergy? No one appears! Gentlemen of the 
Nobility ? No one appears!" Deliberation went on mean- 
while in the assembly of the nobles, and in that of the 
clergy; the king sought to bring about a reconciliation, but 
his efforts proved abortive; by a great majority the nobles 
refused a common verification. On June 19 the clergy 
were still discussing; at last the voice of the curés carried 
it; they were favorable to the national movement. The 
clergy decided to accept the offers of the Third Estate, and 
a common verification of powers, but insisted on maintaining 
the distinction of orders. The nobility voted an address of 
protestation to the king. 
Louis XVI. resolved upon n1eeting the deputies, and 
Necker prepared a royal speech. I t was necessary to make 
considerable preparations in the hall of the States-General 
occupied by the Third Estate. When the deputies presented 
themselves on the 20th of June, they found some French 
guards posted before the gates of the building. They were 
informed that their sittings were suspended until the 22d. 
There was soon a considerable agitation an10ngst the repre- 
sentatives, and the rurnor spread that the king was maturing 
a project for the dissolution of the States-General. In vain 
had the Third Estate, proud of its name of National Assem- 
bly, boldly voted the collection of taxes during its session, 
and taken under its protection the interests of the creditors 
of the State. In their restlessness, several ardent deputies 
were disposed to disregard the order, and force their way 
into the Assetnbly Hall. The learned astronomer Bailly, 
b.tely elected president of the Assembly, succeeded in lead- 
i
16 theln a\V
y. By a spontaneous moven1ent the deputies 
passed to the Tennis Court, which afforded ample space for 
their accommodation. Here, standing, with no other pro- 
tection than a guard of two representatives placed at the 
door, the n1embers of the Assembly crowded round their 
officials; the president sat on a bench. 
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The excitenlent grew more intense, perpetually kept alive 
by the crowd that surrounded the hall; voices becaIne lnore 
agitated, the tone more impassioned, proposals more violent. 
"To Paris!" cried they, "the Assen1bly must go to Paris." 
The president could no longer Inake hilnself heard. 1\1- 
Mounier, one of the wisest friends of liberty, recently all- 
powerful in the estates of Dauphiny, proposed a resolution 
supported by the Abbé Sièyes. "The National Assembly, 
considering that, being called upon to settle the Constitution 
of the Kingdom, to bring about the regeneration of public 
order, and to maintain the true principles of the monar- 
chy, nothing can hinder it from continuing its deliberations 
in whatever place it may be compelled to establish itself, 
and that, in short, wherever its members may be collected to- 
gether, there is the National Assembly; 
" Resolves, that all the members of this Assembly iInme- 
diately take an oath never to separate, and to n1eet whenever 
circunlstances may require it, until the Constitution of the 
Kingdom be firmly established on a solid basis, and that, the 
oath being taken, all and each of the members confirm by 
their signatures this unalterable resolution." 
On hearing this read, the deputies cried" Vive Ie Roi." 
They crowded around the bench which served for a desk. 
Bailly and the secretaries were the first to take the oath, which 
was then repeated by every voice. l\ialouet essayed some 
loyal restrictions; Martin d' Auch added to his signature the 
courageous word" Opposing." " I refuse," said he, " to take 
an engagement which has not the sanction of the king." It 
was attempted at first to dissuade him; but respect for liberty 
induced his colleagues to let his protest remain 'Vhat mat- 
tered a single dissentient voice, anlongst the otherwise unan- 
imous decision of the deputies? The oath of the Tennis 
Court confirmed the decision which clailned for the Third 
Estate the daring title of National Asselnbly. It was already 
a question of force against force. 
The royal visit was put off for one day. The majority of 
the clergy were unwilling to wait any longer for the opportu. 
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nity to declare their resolution. The Comte d' Artois caused 
the Tennis Court to be closed. The Church of St. Louis 
was opened to the deputies; on June 22 the Third Estate 
attended there to meet the First Order. \Vhen the gates 
opened and a hundred and forty-nine ecclesiastics, the Arch- 
bishop of \Tienne, Lefranc de Pompignan, at their head, 
passed into the choir, a general emotion seized the Assembly, 
and this was speedily communicated to the crowd surrounding 
the church: all hearts seemed throbbing in unison. During 
this tilne the minority of the clergy, headed by the Archbishop 
of Paris, and the great n1ajority of the nobility, \vere press- 
ing the king to guard himself against the encroaclunents of 
the Third Estate, by publicly proclaiming his soyereign 
authority. Three times the projected royal speech written by 
Necker was modified. Tired out at last, the Ininister quitted 
l\1arly, where the council was held, and returned to Versailles. 
\Vhen the royal yisit to the Asselnbly at length took place, on 
June 23, Necker was not present. 
The king entered. He was saluted only by the acclan1a- 
tions of the nobility and a portion of the clergy; the Third 
Estate remained gloomily silent. Through the in1pertinence 
or awkwardness of the grand master of the cereu10nies, the 
deputies had been compelled to wait out in the rain for the 
opening of the doors, whilst the First Orders had already 
taken their places in the hall. Their ill ten1per had increased, 
the galleries were elnpty. 
Anxiety was depicted on every countenance. The king 
complained in the first place of the hindrances to the welfare 
of his people, caused by these divisions. The Chancellor held 
in his hand, The Declaration concerning the PreseJlt Session of the 
States-General; it was for this everyone was waiting. "Then 
it announced the intention of the king to maintain the sepa- 
rate deliberations, unless the Three Orders should themselves 
demand to be united, and then only upon questions of gen- 
eral interes
 - when it declared the deliberation of the Third 
Estate null and unconstitutional, the discontent became so 
intense and so apparent, that the speech of the king, replete 
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as it was with pron1ises and important concessions, w
s of no 
avail in appeasing it. Louis XVI. spoke of his favors, and 
the nation delnanded its rights; the privileges which the king 
wished to protect were precisely those against which public 
sentiment Y
'as stirred up. The n1ilitary display, the unusual 
haughtiness of the language, the mandate issued to the 
j\ssembly to disperse forthwith, all irritated passions that 
were already inflamed. "'Then the king went out, followed by 
the nobility and a portion of the clergy, the deputies of the 
Third Estate sat ilnmovably in their places, and a large num- 
ber of ecclesiastics followed their example. J\I. de Brézé, 
grand n1aster of the ceremonies, re-entered the hall. " Gen- 
tlemen," said he, "you have heard the orders of the king." 
Bailly hesitated, "I aln about to ask for the orders of the 
Assembly," said he. l\Iirabeau stood up, always ardent to 
speak or act. "\Ve have heard, sir, the intentions that have 
br
n suggested by the king," he cried, "but as for you, who 
have neither a place, nor a voice, nor a right to speak in this 
Assembly, it is not for you to repeat to us his address. Go 
and tell those who sent you that we are here by the will of 
the people, and we will not depart unless driven out by 
bayonets." The exit of :Drézé was salut"ed with unanimous 
applause. The Assembly declared it would unreservedly 
persist in the Resolution, which the king had annulled. " You 
are to-day what you were yesterday," said the Abbé Sièyes; 
"let us deliberate." On the proposition of 11irabeau, the 
A.ssen1bly declared all i
s men1bcr3 iny\"iolable. 
vVhen the deputies came forth they were greeted with ac- 
cIalnations by the crowd that h
d rernained waiting outside 
the hall. Then the populace hastened to the house of the 
c0l11ptroller-general with cries of " \Tive Necker! vive 1
 
tiers 
 à bas les aristocrates!" \Vhilst courtiers were con- 
gratulating the queen on the king's speech, Necker was 
carried in triulnph by the people. Louis XYI., roused by 
the resistance of the Third Estate as well as by the tUlTIult 
which he heard out of doors, besought the n1Ïnister to with- 
draw his resigl1ation, and the latter consented. Relying 
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upon the popularity he had won by his absence at the time 
of the royal visit to the Assembly, he encouraged his friends 
to moderation, and assured then1 of the good wishes of the 
king. Cries of joy resounded through the streets; the crowd, 
like the court, claimed the victory. Certainly, the Third 
Estate had won the day. The royal visit, clumsily conceived 
and badly carried out, had only sealed the defeat of that 
royal authority which it was intended to uphold. On the 
Inorrow the majority of the clergy met with the Third Estate 
in ordinary sitting. In the chamber of the nobility Clermont. 
Tonnerre proposed to take the same course. LaIly- Tollendal 
earnestly supported him. Noted from his earliest youth for 
the ardor with which he labored for the reinstatement of his 
father, he was gift2d with a stirring and captivating elo- 
quence, which led him to hope that he might be able to win 
over the hearts of his hearers. " They speak of the interests 
of the nobility, sirs," said the orator, "and what gentleman 
is capable of betraying those interests, or would not defend 
at the peril of his life the true and just interests of the 
nobility? But it is these same interests that I conjure you 
not to disown. Study them well! Remember that in the 
march of political revolutions there is a force of circum- 
stances more po\verful than that of men; and if the march 
be too rapid, the only means of retarding it is to give it our 
sanction. There was an epoch when it was necessary that 
slavery should be abolished, and it was done. There was 
another when it was necessary that the Third Estate should 
enter into the National Assemblies, and that too was accon1- 
plished. Behold now an epoch when the progress of reason, 
the rights of humanity too long ignored, the respect that this 
iInposing mass of twenty-four millions of men ought to in- 
spire, are about to give to this same Third Estate that 
equality of influence, that just proportion of civil rights, 
which ought to belong to it. This third Revolution has com- 
menced, and nothing can hinder it. I firmly believe that it 
only remains for the nobility to be assigned a place of honor 
in it, and inscribe their names forever therein as the bene- 
factors of the nation." 
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A tumult broke out in the Assembly. " You hear him! " 
cried D'Eprémesnil, still as fiery as formerly in the Parlia- 
ment of Paris, "a Revolution has commenced, and in the very 
chamber of the nobility they dare to announce it to us, and 
to press us to join its ranks! No, gentlemen, our duty is to 
preserve the monarchy, which the factious wish to destroy! " 
The rUlnor circulated that the minority had resolved to unite 
with the Third Estate. Cazalès, young and eloquent, ar- 
dently devoted to his order, defied his colleagues to aCCOln- 
plish their design. The confusion became general, the Due 
de Caylus placed his hand on his sword. Upon the morrow 
forty-five Inembers of the chamber of the nobility, headed by 
the Duke of Orleans, presented themselves to the National 
Assembly. Two noblelnen of Dauphiny, the Marquis de 
Blacons and the Count d' Agoult, had forestalled them, by 
submitting their powers to the common verification on the 
same day with the majority of the clergy. 
Amongst the nobility and the clergy, confusion and per- 
plexity now prevailed; the populace were terribly agitated; 
deputations came to congratulate the National Assembly. 
At the same time, the Archbishop of Paris was attacked in 
his carriage by a furious crowd, who made him promise to 
join the Third Estate. \Vhen he appeared at the Assembly 
it was only to deposit his resignation. Already Mirabeau 
was disquieted at the violence which he foresaw in the 
future. "Agitations and tumults," he exclaimed on June 
27, "only help the enemies of liberty. Let us calm th
 
people, and save them from the excesses that would produc ø 
an intoxication of furious zeal." He even proposed at: 
address to the king, for the purpose of re-assuring the well- 
disposed. 
The king meanwhile oscillated between the different par- 
ties, persuaded and agitated by all in turns. The court 
began to be frightened. At length Necker prevailed upon 
Louis XVI. personally to counsel the union of the three 
orders. The king hin1self gave this advice to the Duc de 
Luxembourg, who presided over the chan1ber of the nobility. 
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r-rhc duke argued the point, with reference to the interests of 
the crown, "The nobles have nothing to lose from the union 
that your Majesty desires, they will be received in the Na- 
tional Assembly with enthusiasin. But have the conse- 
quences that may result from this union been pointed out to 
your :!\fajesty? The power of the representatives of the 
nation is without limits, even the sovereign authority with 
which you are invested is as it were dumb in its presence. 
However produced, this power exists in all its fulness in the 
States-General, but the division into three chambers hinders 
their action and preserves your power. United, they will 
know no master; divided, they are your subjects. . . . Your 
faithful nobility have at this Inoment the choice of going at 
your :!\1ajesty's invitation to share with their co-deputies the 
legislative power, or of dying in defence of the prerogatives 
of the throne. Their choice is not doubtful, they will die, 
and they ask no gratitude for it; it is their duty. But in 
dying they will save the independence of the crown, and 
render null and void the operations of the National Assembly. 
For certainly that body cannot be considered as con1plete 
when a third of its members shall have been delivered to 
the fury of the populace and to the knives of assassins. I 
conjure your Majesty to reflect upon these considerations." 
The heart of the king, Louis XVI., reveals itself 1110st com- 
pletely in his reply. ":tvlonsieur de LuxeInbourg," said he, 
"I have thoroughly considered; my mind is fully made up, 
whatever may be the sacrifice involved; I do not wish that 
a single man should perish for my quarrel. Say then to the 
order of the nobility, that I pray them to unite with the two 
others; if this is not enough, I enjoin it upon them as their 
king; I will it ! " 
Neither the sovereign nor the noblemen comprehended the 
duties imposed upon theiTI by the budding Revolution. The 
king yielded to the torrent, instead of directing its itnpetuous 
waves. The French nobility as a whole failed to be inspired 
with the generous ardor which anin1ated a few of its 111embers, 
destined to becon1e the first yictims of the faults of the court, 
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and the popular fury. The Duc de Liancourt had said in 
the chan1ber of the nobility, "To refuse the inyitation of the 
king is to charge ourselves ,,,ith an immense responsibility; to 
accede to it, is to do that of which honor will never be able to 
speak, even in a whisper." The king was obliged to insist 
afresh, and to procure the intervention of the COlnte d' Artois, 
in order to obtain the assent of the nobility. Cazalès main- 
tained that they ought to consider the interests of the mon- 
archy before those of t
1e monarch. "Gentlemen," cried the 
Duc de Luxembourg, " it is no longer a question of deliberat- 
ing, it is a question of saving the king and the country. The 
person of the king is in danger, and ,vhich of us will dare to 
hesitate a single instant?" The minority of the clergy had 
not hesitated to concede to the royal invitations. On the 
27th of June the three orders were found united in the hall 
of the States-General, in an ordinary sitting of the National 
Assembly. "v\"e come here," said the Due de Luxembourg, 
"to show to the king a mark of respect, and to the nation a 
proof of patriotism." 
There was a spice of ill nature in these ,vords; Bailly re- 
sponded in a few impressive phrases. "The family is com- 
plete," said he. A certain number of the deputies wished to 
intrench themselves behind the commands they had receh'ed 
from their constituents. The trenchant logic of Sièyes soon 
disposed of this argument. " All those who feel themselves 
bound by their constituents' instructions will be regarded as 
absent," said he, " along with those who have refused to verify 
their powers in the General Assembly." Amongst their con- 
fused and often chimerical demands, all the instructions 
asked for a Constitution. The Assembly was pledged to pro- 
vide a Constitution for France, and a committee was imme- 
diately formed to ,york at it. The people crowded in front 
of the palace, crying, "Viye la Reine! " She appeared upon 
the balcony with the d
uphin, disquieted and troubled to the 
very depths of her soul. and already involved by the fears 
and counsels of her frier.ds in a f
tal course of unavailing 
af\Q imrrudent yio1cnce. Whilst the crowd at Versailles was 
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giving itself up to its transports of joy, nunlerous troops were 
ad,-ancing, for the purpose of lnaintaining by force the royal 
authority; and in Paris three hundred soldiers of the French 
guards, disobeying the order which con.fined them to their 
barracks, mingled with the popular rejoicings. Eleven of 
them, arrested and sent to the Abbaye, were rescued by a 
mob and brought back in triunlph to the Palais Royal. The 
court had only the army to rely upon, and the anny was 
.dready escaping from its control. 
I t was to the old Marshal de Broglie that had been com- 
fI1itted the perilous task of occupying the environs of Paris 
and Versailles. Some thirty thousand nlen were assenlbled 
here, amongst whom were several foreign regin1ents. The 
agitation in Paris increased, and the favor accorded by the 
king to the rebel French guards had not sufficed to calm it. 
The electors of the Third Estate had constituted themseh'es 
into a permanent Assembly, of which the sittings took place 
at the Rôtel de Ville. The melnbers of this Asselnbly were 
nearly all moderate men and sought to neutralize the influence 
of the Palais Royal Club. An intrigue into which l\Iirabeau 
had been momentarily drawn, led to the Duke of Orleans 
being named Lieutenant-General of the kingdom. Every- 
where in France an imminent crisis was apparent; the nation 
was incensed against the secret counsellors, whose influence 
over the king was so dreaded. In the eyes of most, however, 
one guaranty still remained. This was the presence of 
Necker, whose popularity had survived the possession of 
power. This guaranty was about to disappear. Several 
days before, the n1Ïnister had offered his resignation to the 
king. " I hear what you say," the monarch replied, "but re- 
main! " J\lirabeau haughtily demanded that the anned force 
should be nlade to retire. "The national representation," 
said he, "is invested by more troops than an invasion of the 
enemy would perhaps encounter, and at least a thousand-fold 
more than we have been able to conect to fulfil our nlost 
sacred engagements, or to preserve our political influence, and 
that alliance with Holland, so precious, so dearly gained, and 
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above all so shanlefully lost." An address to the king, pro- 
posed by hinl, was voted by the Assembly. This was the 
13.st evidence of confidence and personal attachment which 
the king inspired: "\Ye conjure you in the name of the 
country, in the nmne of your goodness and your glory, sire, 
to send back your soldiers to the posts fronl which your 
counsellors have withdrawn the In; send back this artillery, 
intended for the protection of yonr frontiers; send back, 
above all, these foreign troops, these allies of the nation, that 
we pay to defend, and not to harass our hearths; your 
Majesty has no need of them. \Vhy should a monarch 
adored by twenty-five millions of Frenchmen surround his 
throne with several thousand foreigners? Sire, in the midst 
of your children, be guarded by their love." 
Louis XVI. responded to the address of the Assembly by 
proposing to transfer the States-General to N oyon or Sois. 
sons. ." 
'\.t Versailles, at the gate of Paris, the troops were 
necessary to maintain order and protect the deliberations of 
the States-General. " Necker had not been consulted on the 
course to be adopted. The saIne day he received a letter 
from the king, ordering him to quit Paris and France; his 
departure was to be kept a secret. M. de Breteuil proposed 
to have Necker arrested. "I am sure he "'ill keep his 
promise," the king replied. A great C0111pany were assembled 
at the house of the dismissed minister; they sat down to 
table without anyone suspecting the anxiety of the nlaster 
and mistress of the house. The pair left in a carriage as if 
for an ordinary drive; I\Iadame de Staël only heard of the 
departure of her father from a letter written on the journey. 
On the road to Switzerland, the great financier apprised some 
Jnerchants of Bn15sels char
cd with the purchase of corn, 
that he would be responsible ,vith his personal property fer 
the security promised. as he no longer had the honor to be 
the minister of the king. 
The constern:1tion caused in Paris and throughout France 
by the news of his departure redounds to the glory of Necker. 
Once already he had been able to enjoy this proud satisfac- 
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hon. The year 1789 was a confused period of grievous dis- 
quietude; a conflagration was imminent, and a spark was 
sufficient to make the flames burst forth. The foolish and 
blind counsellors of the court, who surrounded the queen 
and pressed heayily on the feeble will of the king, Louis XV!., 
supplied the needful incentive to the p3.ssions that lay SlllOltl- 
dering. On Sunday, July 12, in the middle of the day, 
,,,hilst Necker was posting towards Geneva, tUlllUlt broke 
forth in Paris, and blood flowed in the streets. Camille 
Desmoulins, a young journalist, very prominent at the clubs, 
l1lounted upon a table at the door of the Café de Foy in the 
Palais Royal, holding a pistol in his hand. "The exile of 
Necker is the signal for a St. Bartholomew of patriots," he 
cried, "the foreign regiments are about to march t:pon us to 
cut our throats. To arms! Behold the rallying sign; " then 
plucking a leaf frOl1l a tree, he placed it in his hat. All 
around the crowd followed his example. The theatres were 
closed. Busts of the Duke of Orle2ns and Necker covered 
with crape were carried about the public places. The people 
coming back from the country thronged the streets, and ,vcre 
easily excited by the news that greeted their return. Pres- 
ently the crowd was fleeing before the soldiers that the 
Prince de Lambesc was taking to the Tuileries by the Pont 
Tourn:int. .\n old lnan fell and was trampled under foot. 
In the 111eanthne, the troops were already closing in 
upon Versailles. " Gi ve the IllOSt precise and most moder- 
ate orders," the Marshal de Broglie sent to the Baron de 
Besenval, "that the soldiers nlay be only protectors, and that 
they Inay, with the greatest care, avoid comprolnising then1- 
selves and engaging in any combat with the people, unless 
they see attempts at setting fire to buildings or conunitting 
any excesses that menace the security of citiLens." The un- 
fortunate charge at the Pont Tournant had uselessly irritated 
the populace. 'Vhen the French guards, drawn into the 
national nlOVeJnent, went to attack a detachment of the Roy::ll 
Germans, the soldiers did not retaliate, and the rioters found 
the Chaillps Elysées e\':1cuated when they precipitated then1. 
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selves into the Place Louis XV., to drive out the troops. 
The forces were cantoned in the Chalnp de 
\'lars, where they 
remained Í1nmovable. Paris was given over, defenceless, to 
the vagabonds who are always drawn forth by revolutions 
frOln their dark retreats. The shops of the armorers, the 
Convent of St. Lazare, and the royal stores were pillaged 
during the night. 
Great was the excitement at Versailles; the National 
Assembly had decided that it would sit in permanence; every 
mouth was filled with the praises of Necker; a deputation 
was sent to the king, asking for the withdrawal of the troops 
and the formation of a ci
izen guard. Upon the proposition 
of De Virieu, a deputy of the nobility, the entire Assembly 
confirmed the decrees of the Third Estate of the 17th and 
20th of June. " Our adhesion is unanin10us," cried Mathieu 
de l\lontInorency. It was Clermont-Tonnerre who depicted 
in glowing colors the condition of the capital. "The troops," 
said he, "present themselves in two characters equally alann- 
iug; there are undisciplined Frenchmen subject to no con- 
trol, and disciplined FrenchInen in the hand of despotism." 
Mounier conjured the ..Assembly to continue the discussion 
of the Constitution. "There will be a Constitution, or we 
shall cease to be !" cried the orator. Louis XVI. refused 
the general recommendation of the .\ssembly for the repres- 
5ion of the troubles in Paris. "I have already informed yop 
of my intentions as regards the lneasures which the disorder
 
i:1 Paris have forced upon me," said he; "it is for me only 
to judge of their necessity, and I cannot in this matter lnak( 
2.ny change." The deputation used the term "National 
.Assembly;" the king sharply interrupted, "Say the States- 
GeneraL" The gulf between the monarch and the deputies 
of the nation was wide
1ing. \Vhen the Archbishop of 
Vienne, exhausted \Vi
h f3.ti b ue, besought the Assembly to 
nominate a vice-president, La Fayette was appointed by the 
great majority of Yotes. I-Ie had just before procured a 
decision severely censuring the dismiss:ll vf the ministers, 
and throwing upon the present counsellors of the king aU 
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responsibility for the misfortunes which menaced the na- 
tion. 
The signs of the coming stOrIn had 110t been false ones. 
Popular hatred and fear had long since devoted the Bastille 
to the fury of insurrection. Several IIleinbers had demanded 
its destruction. Paris dreaded the cannons of this fortress. 
E\'er since the 13th of July, the cry" To the Bastille! '1'0 
the Bastille!" was often heard alnongst the crowd. The 
people besieged the Hôtel de Ville, demanding anns; Fles- 
selles, the 11ayor of Paris, frequently diverted thenl fronl 
their purpose, but the entreaties became more pressing, the 
exasperation more intense. The nlunicipal authorities, in 
accord with the electors of the Third Estate, decided upon the 
fonnation of a citizen guard. This was organized in each 
district, but the popular agitation was more than a match for 
the defenders of order. The multitude rushed to the Inva- 
lides, where it was rUIllored a quantity of arms was stored. 
The governor, Sombreuil, wished to parley; he had sent a 
special messenger to Versailles. "He asks for tilne to make 
us lose ours!" cried a voice in the crowd. The iron gates 
were forced in, the doors of the cellars broken open, and, 
ainidst a scene of the most frightful tumult, the people 
became possessed of thirty thousand guns. The next ßIOye 
was to the Rôtel de VilIe, where the same disorder was 
reigning. Every moment breathless messengers arrived 
with ominous tidings. "The troops are marching to attack 
the Faubourgs; Paris is about to be put to fire and sword; 
the cannons of the Bastille are about to open fire upon us." 
In order to calm these fears the electors sent a deputation 
to Delaunay, Governor of the Bastille, promising that no 
attempt should be made against the fortress confided to his 
care, if he would withdraw the cannons, the sight of which 
disquieted the people. The tumult went on increasing in 
the streets, and the deputations were long in returning; the 
electors were getting uneasy, when at length the messengers 
re-appeared; the governor had given his word not to fire 
upon Paris, unless forced to do it for his o\\'n defence. Con. 
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gratulating themselves at this assurance, the electors at the 
Hôtel de Ville cOlumunicated it to the crowd that surrounded 
the place, when every heart tren1bled and every mouth 
uttered a cry as a cannon-shot resounded through the air,- 
the cannon of the Bastille! 
Delaunay has long been accused of having failed in his 
engagements, and of hadng broken his sworn truce; he paid 
with his life for this fatal error, and the cry of "treason" 
immediately rose froln amongst the people. Historic docu- 
ments have proved that he did not merit this reproach. 
Already a few bold men had succeeded in cutting the chains 
which held back the first drawbridge; the crowd rushed for- 
ward to the attack of the second bridge; the feeble garrison 
was collected, - about thirty Swiss and eighty invalides. By 
chance, or by one of those instances of base treachery, of 
which we have more than one exaluple, a gun was fired from 
amongst the crowd; the soldiers fired back; several men 
were wounded'; the struggle had comn1enced, and the gov- 
ernor gave orders to fire the cannon. 
The Bastille had resisted luany attacks; it was provided 
with supplies; a vast crowd, badly arn1ed, was surging in 
vain against its walls. The electors refused to comluand the 
attack, but authority had already escaped their hands, and 
Paris was given over without a guide to that revolutionary 
fever which has so often and so cruelly agitated it. Noone 
r,Olumanded, and yet all marched forward, carried away by 
an ardor which by degrees infected and drew over a consid- 
erable number of soldiers. The officers of several regÍlnents 
had forewarned Eesenval that they could not answer for their 
men. Everywhere the French Guards Iningled with the 
people, and two of their sub-officers conducted the move- 
ment. Élie and II ullin luarched at the head of the furious 
crowd that was rushing forward to the attack on the Bastille. 
A few pieces of cannon, dr2gged along by hand, were brou 6 ht 
into the first court; a note seized fron1 a messen;er half 
dead with fear revealed the orders of Desenval to the gov- 
ernor of the Bastille. "Hold out; succor will soon reach 
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you." That succor did not arrive, and the progress of the 
assailants caused Delaunay to lose his head. He took a 
match to fire the powder-nlagazine; one of his lieutenants, 
named Béquart, held his anllS by force. 'The electors sent 
successively two deputations to demand from the governOJ 
that the fortress should Le given up to the citizen guard. 
]Jelaunay consented to capitulate, and wished to go Oln with 
the honors of war; the Swiss char
ed with the neo.otiation 
..... , ð 
was received with peals of laughter. Elie promised life and 
safety to the garrison, -" On the v;ord of an officer," said 
he. The gates were opened, and the n1ultitude precipitated 
itself into the Bastille. 
However, the chiefs of the insurgents were soon severely 
taught how narrow were the limits of their power. ÉIie and 
Hullin had directed the attack on the Bastille, they had 
pledged their word for its capitulation, and already in order 
to defend their prisoners they were fighting personally, hand 
to hand with the multitude. Arrived at the Place de Grève, 
the unfortunate governor, bare-headed, a lnark for all the 
attacks of the populace, was snatched up in the athletic arms 
of Hullin. The latter, in order to conceal the governor's 
features, covered his face with a hat. He was himself over- 
thrown and trodden under foot, and, on recovering himself, 
saw the head of Delaunay carried on a pike. The major 
and lieutenant had been similarly massacred; the people 
were demanding, with loud cries, the blood of the prisoners 
who had been dragged to the Hôtel de Ville. Élie, carried 
in triumph on the shoulders of an intoxicated crowd, was 
indignant at seeing his victory thus soiled; he rejected the 
b.urels that the French Guards offered him. " Let us make 
all these unfortunates swear to be faithful to the nation and 
to the city of Paris," cried he. The soldiers surrounded the 
prisoners and concealed theln from the fury of the people. 
The Mayor of Paris, Flesselles, could not be sa\Ted. He 
had long reckoned on the fickleness of popular passions; 
but he had seen the bleeding head of the governor of the 
Bastille. His courage was gone; he trembled without resist- 
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ance when the furious crowd that had in\-aded the Hôtel de 
, 
Ville dr
gged hin1 forth to be judged, as they said, at the 
Palais Royal. Scarcely was he in the street, when a pistol- 
shot stretched hÎIn dead upon the ground. His head was 
immediately cut off, like that of Delaunay. 
A compact procession was fornled; the hideous ren1ains 
of the victilns were carried in triumph upon pikes; a few 
hundred wre tches followed along the streets, stopping at the 
crossways and in the squares, to make the air resound with 
their menacing cries. At the san1e time another procession, 
less horrible, paraded the French Guards, borne on the 
shoulders of porters in cOlnpany with the unfortunate pris- 
oners long detained in the cells of the Bastille and suddenly 
restored to liberty. Of these two were ÍInbecile, and no one 
knew whence they caIne; the others had been arrested for 
crimes against the COInnlon law. Upon their pathway flowers 
and ribbons were sC1.ttered. Silence alone saluted the heads 
of the ill-Í3.ted defenders of the Bastille. 
The news of the disorders in Paris had reached Versailles, 
very confusedly, however, and like the f:lr-off echo of a 
tUInult. The National Assembly was gr8.\'ely discussing the 
Constitution; one of its melnbers, arriviuz fronl Paris, an- 
nounced the pillage of the lnvalides and the lnenacing atti- 
tude of the people round the Bastille. Two electors, con1Ïng 
from the Hôtel de Ville, presented themselves at the saUle 
time. They were charged to beg the Assembly to intervene 
in order to save the nation. Two deputations had already 
had an audience with the king; the second brought back 
this verbal reply: "You tear my heart again and again by 
your recital of the 111isfortunes of Paris; it is impossible for 
theln to have been caused by the orders that have been gi\"en 
to the troops. You know the reply that I have given to your 
preceding deputation. I have nothing to add to it." 
fean- 
while news had arri\'ed that the Bastille was taken, of which 
the king was still ignorant. 1'he courts of the châte.lu were 
full of soldiers, drinking and singing; wine had been freely 
distributed; the officers were dining with Polignac, the inti- 
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mate friend of the queen, and who was credited by public 
report with a Illost disastrous influence. 
Louis XVI. went to bed J.nd slept; they were still watching 
at the Assembly, and it was proposed to send to the king a third 
deputation. "Let theln have to-night for counsel," said Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre, "it is necessary for kings to buy their expe- 
rience like other people." 11eanwhile the !)uc de Liancourt 
made use of his official right of entrée to cause the king to 
be awakened, and infonned him what had taken place in 
Paris. "Is it, then, a revolt? " cried the king, sitting up on 
his couch. "N 0, Sire!" replied the duke. "It is a revolu- 
tion !" When the deputation from the Asselnbly were setting 
forth on the morning of the 15th, in order to renew, before 
the king, their entreaty for the recall of the troops, the Due 
de Liancourt announced that his 1IJ.jesty was hin1self about 
to visit the Assembly. All acclamations were forbidden be- 
forehand. " Silence is the lesson of kings," said the Bishop 
of Chartres. "Then, however, Louis XVI. appeared, attended 
only by his two brothers, eyery deputy rose to his feet, crying, 
"Vive Ie Roi ! " 
" I know that unjust prejudices have been instilled into 
you," said the king, "I know that some have dared to say 
that your persons are not in safety, that you have reason to 
be afraid. The truth is, I am at one with the nation; I have 
faith in you. I look for the safety of the State to the National 
Assembly; counting upon the love and the fidelity of the 
nation, I have gh'en orders for the troops to withdraw froln 
Paris and Versailles." 
The accb,n1ations recon1111enced; the king, like the depu- 
ties, was stirred with en10tion. rrhe entire Assembly con- 
ducted him on foot to the pJ.lace, amidst cries of joy fron1 
the crowd. The queen showed herself with her children; 
she was astonished and happy at the evidences of public 
affection. A deputation from the Assembly set out in1medi- 
ately for Paris. 
" It is difficult to enter into true liherty by such a gate- 
way," exclaimed the Duc de la Rochefoucauld on hearing of 
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the insurrection which had captured the Bastille. Public 
feeling was less finn and less far-seeing; joy was general 
alnongst even 1110derate InCH. The Bastille was looked upon 
as a symbC'1 and haunt of despotisn1; throughout Europe its 
fall was rejoiced over. The deputies partook of the public 
enthusiasm which their presence served to increase. " In 
coming on the part of the king to bring you words of peace," 
said La Fayette, "we hope, gentlen1en, to restore to hin1 also 
the peace of which his heart has need." A touching discourse 
from Lally-Tollendal was ahnost drowned in applause. They 
crowned him with flowers, and, to show him to the people, 
took hiIn to one of the windows. Thence, in the n1Ïdst of his 
triumph, he looked upon the same place where, twenty-three 
years before, the crowd had seen the head of his father fall, 
with a gag between its teeth. 
The" Prévôt des 1farchands " was no lnore; the electors 
resolved to non1inate a " 
Iaire de Paris." Bailly was chosen 
by acclalnation for this function, but, not feeling it to be his 
place, he desired to be excused, but the Archbishop of Paris 
kept upon his forel:ead the crown he rejected. La Fayette 
was chosen at the same time as com111ander of the citizen 
guard, which henceforth took the nalne of the National 
Guard. Along with the deputies and the electors, the crowd 
pressed forward to hear the Te D
U111 sung in the cathedral. 
After being left for a few days to satisfy public curiosity, the 
demolition of the Bastille was ordained. 
The public voice called upon Louis XVI. to come to Paris. 
The ministers gave in their resignations, and Necker was re- 
called. "If the king does not come soon," it was said in the 
crowd, "we 11111st go and seek him at Versailles, delnolish the 
palace, dri \Te away the courtiers, and take care of our good 
king in Paris, in the midst of his children." The courtiers 
presently took for themselves the path of exile; their hopes, 
recently so presun1ptllollS, h:ld been destroyed. . 1'he COlnte 
d' Artois, the Princes of Condé and Conti resolved to quit 
France; the Duchesse de Polignac had preceded them at the 
entreaty of the queen herself. I n passing through Bâle, she 
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n1
t Necker, to wholn she was the first to bring the news of 
the events that had taken place. Returning to France, the 
rninister snatched fron1 death the Baron de Besenval, who on 
his flight froln Paris had been arrested in a yillage in the 
environs. The journey of Necker was a continual ovation. 
The day was about to COlne when he too would experience 
the doleful proofs of his powerlessness. 
. Meanwhile Louis XVI. set out for Paris, after having heard 
mass and taken the sacrament, as if he was Inarching to his 
death. Monsieur had received from his brother a secret doc- 
ument appointing hiln lieutenant-general of the kingdo111, in 
case of the liberty or life of the king being IT.-cnaced. The 
confidence in the Asselnbly testified by Louis XV!., had left 
no opportunity to put an end to the league entered into in 
favor of the Duke of Orleans; this prince proposed to pas
 
into England. A numerous deputation froln the Assembly 
accompanied the monarch. The queen wept and prayed to 
God. 
Bailly appeared before the king, holding in his hand the 
traditional keys. "I bring your Majesty the keys of your 
good city of Paris," said he, with want of tact; "these were 
the words which had been spoken to Henry IV.; he recon- 
quered his people, here the people have reconquered their 
king." Sorrowful contrast, which is n10re than once presented 
to our minds, between the resolute ability of Henry IV., and 
the blind feebleness of his descendants. 
1'he crowd pressed along beside the path of the king, 
arn1ed with various strange warlike instruments, guns ai1d 
hatchets and pikes. Citizens, monks, won1cn, cannon, were 
adorned with flowers. As the king set his foot upon the steps 
of the I-Iôtel de Ville, according to the usages of the free- 
Inasons, who were numerously represented an10ngst those 
present, a ,,:ault of steel was suddenly fonned above his head. 
It was under these crossed swords that the n10narch entered 
the hall. The cries of "Vi ve Ie Roi !" were heard above 
everything. La Fayette, whose election he had just confinned, 
handed him the cockade of the National Guard, blue and red, 
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" BAILLY APPEARED BEFORE TIlE KING, HOLDING THE KEYS." 
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the colors of the city of Paris. A fortnight later, in adding 
to it a white line as a souvenir of the royal flag, La Fayette 
said to the militia he was commanding, "I bring you a cock- 
ade that will go round the world." 
Great circumstances develop the natural qualities of lnen, 
but they cannot raise up in any gifts of which there is no 
germ present. 1Iisfortune found Louis XVI. heroically pa- 
tient in martyrdom, but no trial or necessity could render 
hbn eloquent or clever. Face to face with a crowd of Paris- 
ians, half won over by his presence, he could not address 
them or break through his natural tilnidity. Bailly repeated 
the assurances which the king uttered in a low voice; a single 
word escaped from the royal lips, "You can always count on 
my love." The cockade which he had attached to his hat 
appeared as an evidence of this pron1Ìse. Louis XVI. drew 
himself with difficulty from the arn1S of the crowd who sur- 
rounded him, kissing his clothes and his hands; a market- 
woman elnbraced hiln round the neck. I t was late when the 
king again reached Versailles, still agitated by various emo- 
tions. He wept as he threw himself into the arms of the queen. 
In the depths of his heart and notwithstanding his triulnph, he 
felt humiliated and sorrowful. At his entry into Paris a single 
cry had been heard in the ranks of the crowd, "Vive la 
Nation!" Only at the Rôtel de Ville, and when they had 
been assured of his intentions, the people had cried, "Vive 
Ie Roi ! " 
" You may consider the Revolution as accomplished," 
wrote Gouverneur 1\10rris, formerly the clever negotiator, and 
now the minister-plenipotentiary of the United States. " The 
authority of the king and the nobility exists no longer; all 
power is concentrated in the hands of the National Assembly. 
I trcluble, however, for the Constitution; all are ilnbued with 
those romantic theories of government of which in America 
we were happily cured before it was too late." The Assembly 
discussed the Declaration of the rights of man, whilst these 
horrible tragic scenes were staining with blood the soil of 
France 'lnd dishonoring the cause of liberty, and not even 
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the eloquence of Lally-Tollendal could obtain from his col. 
leagues a proclamation against disorder. "Liberty!" he cried, 
" it is I who defend it, and you who compromise it. Remem- 
ber that it is fanatical zeal which above all things has been 
the cause of impiety; and nlÌndful of that species of politica) 
priesthood with which we have been invested, let us keep our. 
selves fron1 causing this holy liberty to be blasphemed, when 
we haye been sent to establish its worship and proclain1 its 
gospel. I have obeyed my conscience," said he, with noble 
enthusiasm, "and I wash my hands of the blood that will be 
shed. " 
A generous impulse sometin1es anilnates assemblies; they 
are often chilled by indifference or by opposing prejudices. 
Popular yiolence, or personal hatred making use of popular 
violence, resulted every day in horrible scenes, before which 
authority re
nained powerless. Foulon, fonnerly minister of 
finance, had taken refuge in the environs of Paris, and set 
on foot a report of his death. He was hateful to the people 
by the exactions he had imposed, and still more for the cruel 
words attributed to hiln: "If the people are hungry, let them 
eat hay." Recognized in the house where he was hidden, he 
was dragged to Paris with violence. First conducted to the 
I-Iôtel de Ville. protected by Bailly and several electors, he 
was snatched frOln their hands by the multitude, who had 
invaded the hall. "I-Iang hin1! hang hilll !" shouted some 
in the crowd. As La Fayette, brought in haste by the noise 
of the tumult, sought to appease the popular fury, "\Yhat 
need is there of judgn1ent for a man who h2s been jedged 
f')r thirty years past?" was the reply. New waves of people 
continued to surround the hall. The table upon which they 
h:1d pb.ced the unfortunate Foulon was reversed; he was 
dragged upon it to the Place de Grêve, and. notwithstanding 
his supplications, the old man was hung up to a street lamp. 
His head was soon afterwards cut off 
nd p:H3ded through 
Paris. . 
Nearly at the sanle Inoment the son-in-law of FanIon, 
Berthier de Sauvigny, formerly intendant of Paris, had been 
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arrested at COlnpiègne upon the false report of his capture 
havinO" been decreed. Two electors were sent to seek him, 
ð 
in order to shield him from the fury of the people of Com- 
piègne. An ilnlnense lnenacing crowd surrounded the cab- 
riolet; already Berthier had many times prayed Etienne de 
la Rivière, who accOlnpanied him, not to expose hin1self any 
longer on his account. At the cries of the populace, who 
ordered the intendant of Paris to uncover, La Rh'ière at the 
same moment took o[f his hat. .On entering Paris the bleed- 
ing head of Foulon was displayed to his son-in-law, but it 
was so disfigured with dirt and blood that he did not recog- 
nize it. They arri\'ed at the Hôtel de Ville; La Fayette had 
assen1bled there SOBle of the National Guard with SOlne of 
the French Guards, in order to conduct the prisoner to the 
Abbaye. The papular fury left no time for this. The unfor- 
tunate n1an was dragged into the garden, where he saw the 
cord with which they were preparing to hang him. "I know 
well how to escape execution," cried he, and he defended 
himself with so rnuch courage that he fell dead under the 
blows of his assailants, who cut hin1 in pieces. All authority 
had now departed; that of Bailly and the electors as well as 
that of La Fayette. The latter desired at one time to resign 
his appointnlent. 
Even the most hideous victories have their intoxications; 
the just indignation which asserted itself in the Assembly 
was replied to by cowardly disturbances or violences more 
shan1eful still. Barnane, the friend and disciple of l\Iounier, 
involved fronl that time with men of a spirit less firm and an 
ambition less disinterested, exclailned on hearing the news 
of the assassination of Foulon and of Berthier de Sauvi 6 ny, 
" \Vas this blood, then, so pure? " l\1irabeau, twice repulsed 
in the advances he had made to the governn1ent, first through 
the intervention of \1alouet, afterwards through the Comte 
de la l\Iack, had momentarily thrown his ardent alnbition, his 
great wants, and the might of his genius, on the platform of 
the Revolution. rle aspired to go\'crn this popular nlO\'e- 
ment, of which he only too soon recogni7ed all the perils, 
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wit 1 :out having the opportunity to find a relnedy for the evils 
he had fostered. "It is necessary to harden ourselves to 
individual n1Ïsfortunes," he cried during the discussion; "one 
cat} only be a citizen at this price." The .Assenlbly reserved 
to itself the judglllent of criInes of high treason against the 
nation; the Constitution alone ought to institute the tribunal; 
a few idle words pledged the citizens to concord and peace. 
Meanwhile, France was in flan1e. The contagion spread 
first to the cities. At Strasbourg an unforeseen riot delivered 
the city for thirty-six hours to all the excesses of an infuriated 
1;)opulace. At Caen a young officer of dragoons, Belzunce, 
was cut in pieces by the lnultitude. In the country the peas- 
:lnts rose, crying that ruffians were about to pillage their cot- 
tages and cut their throats, and anned thelnseives, excited in 
the first pb,ce by iInaginary fears; then feeling their power 
and roused by the ren1embrances of long suffering, they pil- 
laged and burnt the châteaux, often massacring their masters, 
and casting into the flanles the parchments and title-deeds of 
property which had so often been invoked against then1. 
They belie\"ed that they were thus delivering themselves 
from all exactions by their crimes. In some provinces, in 
Dauphiny, at !\Iaçon, at D.ouai. honest Inen combined to de- 
fend themselves and punish the guilty. Nearly everywhere 
reigned disorder and affright. On the 8th of August the 
Committee of Reports rendered an account of things to the 
Assembly in these terms: "Properties, of whatever nature 
they Inay be, are the prey of the most culpable ruffianism; 
on all sides the châteaux are burnt, the convents destroyed, 
the farms abandoned to pillage. The taxes, the seigniorial 
revenues, all are lost. The laws are without force, the magis- 
trates without authority, and justice is only a phantom, 
vainly to be sought for in the tribunals." The Ancient Ré- 
gime was falling with a crash, and France was still waiting 
for her first Constitution. 
It is to the honor of the minority of the nobility in the 
National Assembly that they themselves, with a generous 
enthusiasm, gave the death-blow to t
e privileges they 
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enjoyed. The Duc d' Aguillon, son of the ancient n1Ínister, 
an assiduous melnber of the Breton Club, which already gave 
signs of fu
ure violences, had in the tribune of that body 
brought forward a proposition which he purposed laying before 
the N ational.Assen1bly. "The exasperation of the rural popula- 
tion," said he, "proves their desire to escape from feudal rights; 
let us re-establish public order by taking means for their re- 
lease from those rights." At the evening sitting of the Assenlbly 
on the 4th of August the Vicomte de N oailIes did not leave 
the Duc d' Aguillon an opportunity to make his motion. The 
analogous proposition which he introduced was supported by 
his colleague. Both claimed from the justice of the Assem- 
bly the equal adjustInent of ta:
ation, and deposited a decree 
thus worded: " The National Assembly, considering that the 
feudal and seigniorial rights are a species of onerous tribute, 
which destroys agriculture and desol2tes the fields, at the 
same time not being able to conceal from itself that these 
rights are a real property, and that all property is inviolable, 
determines that these rights shall be redeemable at the will 
of the debtors at thirty years' purchase, or at such other rate 
as in each province shall be judged more equitable by the 
National Assembly, and ordains that all these rights shall be 
exactly collected and maintained as in the past, until their 
complete redemption." 
The feudal rights which the great lords then1selves were 
thus about to sacrifice were of two kinds: the javorable 
rights, as lawyers term them, and the unjavorable, or odious. 
The favorable rights were those resulting from ancient con- 
tracts, by which great proprietors, feudal lords, had ceded 
land to the peasants. The unfavorable rights were the re- 
mains of an abuse of power, the bitter survival of serfdonl. 
The people of the rural districts were already, and upon a 
large scale, proprietors of the soil, in some cases as freehold- 
ers, with no other connection with the lord of the manor than 
as being under his jurisdiction; in other cases by dues pay- 
able throuf:Ì1 an ancient agreement, which hindered them 
from eithcr selling or dh'iding the property, but which sub- 
VOL. VI. - 3 
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jected it to annual payments and fees on changing hands; 
in some provinces, S
lÌntonge for example, these formed the 
greater p..ut of the revenues of the lords. The most simple 
equity, primitive justice, in requiring the abolition of the 
remains of serfdoln, required at the same time the redemp- 
tion of the titles of an ancient and regularly constituted 
property. 
The Assembly decided thus even in that first impulse of 
enthusiasm which prompted the proposition of Aguillon and 
N oailles. It was reserved for other times and the progress 
of the revolutionary spirit to confound all rights and proper- 
ties in a general spoliation. The night of the 4th of August 
gave the death-blow to the feudal régilne, but the destruction 
still bore the character of sacrifice. The pithy, unpremedi- 
tated speech of a Breton deputy, Le Guex de Kerengal, 
attired in his national costulne, and who depicted in hateful 
colors the oppression that still weighed upon the rural popu- 
lace, was successful in inflan1ing all in1aginations and touching 
all hearts. The :rviarquis de Foucault undertook to refute the 
proposition of the Duc d'Aguillon; interrupted by murmurs, 
he broke forth against the nobility of the court, and against 
the pensions and honors they en joyed. The Duc de Guiche 
and the Duc de l\lortell1art rose ilnlnediately declaring that 
the possessors of royal bounties were ready for all sacrifices, 
and would engage to renounce pensions obtained without 
service. ImIl1ediately and froin all the benches new offers, 
personal or general, disinterested or theoretical, were made. 
The Vicomte de Beûuharnais demanded equality of punish- 
ments and the admission of all citizens to public employ. 
The Bishop of Chartres (Lubersac) relninded the Assembly 
of the abuses of exclusive rights of hunting; the rural gen- 
tlemen at once cried out that they were ready to renounce 
these rights, provided that the State would undertake to 
watch over the public saÍety. The Bishop of Nancy asked 
that the sums produced by the redemption of feudal rights in 
ecclesiastical sein-niories should be devoted as ahns. The 
ö 
})uc du Chatelet leaned towards !1Ïs neighbors, and laugh- 
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ingly remarked, "Ah! they take a way our rights of the 
chase; I am going to take away their tithes." He then pro- 
posed that tithes in kind should be converted into rents, re- 
deelnable at will. No opposition was offered by the bishops, 
and then the curés CaIue forward to surrender their fees, but 
the Assen1bly with one accord refused this" widow's mite," 
upon the proposition oÍ Duport, and e\'en resolved to amel- 
iorate the lot of the hUll1ble country priests. The Duc de 
Rochefoucauld demanded the abolition of slavery, another 
that of the venality of seigniorial offices and jurisdictions. 
Country deputies surrendered the privileges of their prov, 
inces; town delegates did the san1e as regards their cities. 
The noble feyer of sacrifice had infected every m.ind; the 
secretaries could scarcely keep pace with this outburst ot 
passionate generosity. Vvhen the sitting was at length sus, 
pended, Lally-Tollendal urged the Assembly to ascribe to 
the n10narch the acknowledgrr.ent that was his due. The 
title of Restorer of French Liberty was then voted by ac- 
clamation to Louis XVI., and a Te Deu1Jl was announced for 
the morrow. The delegates scarcely kne'.v, when they sepa- 
rated at t".o o'clock in the morning, upon what privileges 
they had laid their hands, what ancient rights they had abro- 
gated, or what abuses they had destroyed. By its own votes 
the privileged class displayed the unreflecting and generous 
ardor of the national character. It "'as only at its re-assem- 
bling, in the sitting of August 5, that the National Assem- 
bly, by the reading of its official report, understood all th:lt 
was involved in the sacrifices it had sanctioned. 
I subjoin a complete st
tement, in order to point out how 
all that WC1S wrong and condelnnable in the old régilue 
perished entirely on the night of tlle 4th of August, by t
le 
hands of the nobility then1sclvcs, who on this occasion sur. 
rendered their ancient privileges as freely as they had for- 
merly shed their blood on the battle-field. 
The ASSenl
)ly yotccl,- 
The abolition of scrfcIOln. 
The power of rcècen1Íng scigniorial rights. 
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The abolition of seisniorial jurisdictions. 
The suppression of exclusive righî:S of chase. 
The redemption of tithes, of the right of keeping pigeons 
and rabbits. 
Equality of taxation. 
Admission of all citizens to civil and military elnploy- 
mente 
The abolition of the right to sell offices. 
The abrogation of all special privileges of cities and 
pro,'inces. 
The reform of wardenships. 
The suppression of pensions obtained without just title. 
It was an in1mense hecatolnb; but these new rights, de- 
structive of old ones, hencefort11 acknowledged in principle, 
presented great difficulties in their practical application. 
The question of the reden1ption of tithes at once raised 
grave objections. It was proposed to abolish tithes without 
redemption, under the pretext that the rights of the c}(
rgy 
in this respect did not arise from ô.l1cient concessions Inade 
by ITIonarchs or private individuals on certain conditions of 
seD:ise, but from free gifts, and that they constituted a tax 
whic!1 the nation had the right to suppress, provided that it 
supplied in some other way the necessities of religion. The 
.Abbé Sièyes pleaded earnestly for redelnption, proving that 
tithes were a part of the price of lélnds 111any tilnes bought 
and solei, and t
at it was not just to lnake a present of seve 
enty millions of revenue to the proprietors at the expense of 
the clergy. " They want to be free and yet know not how to 
be just!" he exclaiIned, with an incisive eloquence unusual 
to him. 
1irabeau, on the contrary, spoke ardently against 
the reden1ption of tithes, arguing that it \Vas the right and 
the duty of the state to make itself responsible for the n1ain- 
tenance of religion. The clergy saw that they must yield; 
some of the curés set the example by sponlaneously renoun- 
cing their tithes; several bishops came forward to sign the 
Sâme declaration. The Archbishop of Paris rose to speak: 
.- "That the Gospel be preached," said he, "that Divint 
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\Vorship be celebrated with decency and dignity, that the 
churches be provided with virtuous and zealous pastors, that 
the necessities of the poor be relieved, - these are the 
objects of our tithes, and the end and aim of our lninistry 
and our \"o\\'s. \Ve have confidence in the National Asseln- 
bly, and we do not doubt but that it will procure for us the 
Bleans of worthily fulfilling objects so worthy of respect and 
so sacred." Cardinal Rochefoucauld supported the observa.. 
tions of the archbishop. The tithes were to be In::1Ïntained 
until the .A.sselnbly should replace theln by a necessary com- 
pensation; but the passions and desires of an aroused people 
are more powerful than decrees; everywhere tithes ceased to 
be paid. 
It was the sanle with the forest rights, reserved by the 
National Asselnbly to the proprietors of the soil. Fran cc 
swarmed with poachers; lawlessness, loss of life and p:op.. 
erty, ravages in forests and alllong the crops, and the destruc
 
tion of ganle, signalized a new order of things, suddenly and 
without preparation taking the place of ancient pridleges. 
Every day the edifice was tottering; ,,,,here it was essential 
to destroy, the ancient foundations had been itnpruclently 
sapped without tilne being taken to establish new ones. 
Eighty years have p3.ssed away, and we are still working at 
the slow and sorrowful task of reconstruction. 
The needs of the state becmne pressing. In the midst of 
disorder the financial situation, which had long been grave, 
threatened catastrophe. Two loans successively attelnpted 
by :N ecker had resulted in nothing, much to the naïvely 
expressed astonishment of the n1Ïnister. lIe now proposed 
an extraordinary contribution of one-f0urth of iucolne. 
Equally irritated 
nd surprised, the Assernbly yented its feel
 
iug in a dulllllurnlur. I\Iirabeau asked pennission to speak. 
He had often attacked Necker; the awkward stiffness of 
the Genevese neyer knew how to profit by the advances of 
the great orator, needy and vicious, sincere, howe,'er, in his 
patriotic restlessness, and Illore inclined to serve the InOI1- 
archy than to attack it. The enclnies of the nÜnistcr now 
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,\'aited the word of comlnand, but they waited in vain. The 
powerful genius of :I\Iirabeau saw the situation clearly. He 
raised hinlself above the quarrels of p
uty and the intrigues of 
the InoInent; he aspired to govern, and he did not wish to re- 
ceive France ruined, decayed, dishonored. I-Ie proposed a 
vote of confidence, granting Necker what he asked for; then 
as the Assembly still hesitated, uncertain as to the motive that 
dictated his conduct, elnbittered as regards the past, and suspi- 
cious of the future, he spoke a second tilne, giving full flow at 
once to his eloquence and his anger. "I no longer say to you 
as before, "ViII you be the first to give to the nations the spec- 
tacle of a people assenlbled to break public faith? ' I no 
longer say, '\Yhat clainls haye you to freedom, what Ineans 
will you possess for Inain taining it, if at the very first step 
you surpass in base crilnes the 1110St corrupt governments, 
3nd if the necessity of your assembling and of your watchful 
care is not the gtl
ranty of your constitution?' But I say 
to you, you will be all dragged down in the universal ruin, 
and you yourselves are the Inost interested in the sacrifice 
which the govenllnent asks of you. 
" Vote, then, this extraordinary subsidy, and Inay it be 
sufficient ! Vote it, because if you have any vague and 
shadowy doubts about the lneans, you can have none as to its 
necessity, and as to your powerlessness to find a substitute, 
at least for the present. Beware of asking for tilne; misfor_ 
tune ne,'er grants it. Gentlemen, with regard to a ridic- 
ulous excÍtenlent in the Palais Royal, a laughable insur- 
rection which neyer was of any importance except in the 
feeble ilnagination or perverse designs of a few men of bad 
faith, we, the other day, heard used the senseless words, 
, Catiline is at the gates of ROlne! and yet you deliberate!' 
There was about us no Catiline, nor peril, nor faction, nor 
Rome! But to-day, bankruptcy, hideous bankruptcy, is there, 
threatening to devour you and your property and your honor, 
and yet you deliberate! " 
The decree was decided upon with acclamation. Funda- 
11lcntally, 1Iirabeau had made up his Inind : a strong political 
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sense, daring and judicious, overcalne in his mind all personal 
rancor; the questions discussed were now capital ones, and 
the state of the country entered each day into the delibera- 
tions of the Assembly. They discussed the powers of the 
king; all the reports which were presented adlnitted the 
necessity of the royal sanction in order to give force to laws. 
The Revolution moved forward; it had reached the point of 
granting the monarch only a suspensive veto, an absurd and 
necessarily powerless guaranty. The defenders of the legit- 
imate authority of the monarch were illustrious, but few in 
number. Mirabeau put himself at their head; he had said 
recently, "When it becomes a question of the royal preroga- 
tive, that is to say, as I shall show at the proper tinle, of the 
most precious possession of the people, you will be able to 
judge whether I know its extent. I defy beforehand the Bl0St 
respectable of my colleagues to carry religious respect for it 
farther than I do. I believe the veto of the king so neces- 
sary," cried he, "that if he did not possess it, I would rather 
live in Constantinople than in France. Yes, I declare it, I 
know of nothing more to be dreaded than the so,-ereign aris- 
tocracy of six hundred persons, who, being able to-morrow to 
declare theInselves irremovable and the day after hereditary, 
will finish like aristocrats all over the world, by usurping 
everything." Montesquieu had said before him, "If the 
exccuth-e power has no means of arresting the enterprises of 
t
le legislative body, the latter will become despotic; able to 
increase its own powers continually, it will finish by annihi- 
lating all other powers." 
Theoretical passions and revolutionary instincts prevailed 
over philosophical or political reasons; the national pride 
resented any ilnitation of the English Constitution; the prin- 
ciple of two chaulbers, like the absolute veto of the nlonarch, 
was rejected; systematic agitators excited the popular anger. 
Thouret was named president of the Assembly, but dared not 
accept the post, so great was the popul
r Inistrust in him; the 
day was approaching for the Revolution to escape from the 
hands that had hitherto aspired to direct it. All the chiefs of 
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t
le Constituent Assembly were soon about to become it! 
victin1s. 
Revolutionary plots and intrigues were aided by the 
imprudences of Royalist devotion; tllere was a great scarcity 
in France; everywhere trade W:1S slack, Inone)' scarce; n1is. 
ery as well as disorder reigned in Paris; the people were in 
want of bread. Bailly used every elldea vor to supply proviso 
ions, but they were always insuflicient and precarious; tht., 
popular imagination was struck with the idea, which had beer 
presented under every form, that if the king were at Paris j 
there would be no lack of bread. Indignation against the. 
queen kept constantly increasing, people laid to her charge 
all the evils which they suffered. The resolute and prudent 
n1en who constituted in the Asselubly the party of resist
nce, 
lvlounier, l\lalouet, Lally-Tollendal, urged the king to tr3nsfcr 
the seat of government to Soissons or Con1piègne; N ec

er 
approved of this, and undertook to present the scheme to the 
council. The deputies waited for the result of the delibera
 
tion. "On his return," writes J\1alouet, "Necker told us 
with an 
ir of consternation, that our proposition was rejected: 
the king would not leave Versailles. \Ve insisted upon know
 
ing the Illotive of the strange decision, but the ministers made 
no reply; the Bishop of Langres wished to go to the king him. 
self ; Necker, becoming impatient, said to hilu, 'If you wish, 
sir, to know everything, learn that a very painful duty is 
before us. The king is good, but cannot easily tnake up his 
mind. His majesty is tired, and slept during the consultê!,- 
tion. "Te were agreed as to the transference of the Assembly, 
but the king on awaking said, No, and retired; you tnay be 
assured that we are as much annoyed as you, and much more 

Illbarrassed.' " 
Another tr
nsference of a hateful and tr3. b ical character 
was siJently being prepared. A banquet of the body-guard 
in a h
ll of the IX"lb.ce, the IniIitary and Joyal enthusiasm:- 
imprudent songs, and still ITIOre imprudent sayings, the very 
natural sympathy of the king and queen with manifestations 
(If a passionate devotion, the \d1Îte cockade substituted for the 
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tricolor, were surely enough to e:..:cite ::tnt;{'r ;lnd uncertainty, 
2..11 the more to be dreaded th3.t they had no reâ.l foundation. 
The I11eeting of the bodY-bll
rd took place on the 1St ot 
October; on the 5th, a huge crov;d oÍ men and worflcn. 
influenced by fury or by want, took the road for Versailles! 
being determined to bring back the king to Paris. Bailly wa
 
in the country, the king was hunting at 
[eudon. A. public 
officer of Paris, called MaiIlard, marched at the head of the 
thrc3.tening procession; it 
dvanced towards the AsseIl1bly. 
!\1ounier was presiding, Mirabeau rushed to the side of his 
chair. " Sir," said he in a low voice, "forty thousand Paris- 
ians are marching upon us." "I know nothing of it," 
replied :NIounier. "Paris, I tell you, is marching upon us. 
I-Iurry the work of the Assembly, and prorogue the meeting. 
Go to the palace, and give them this advice, saying, if you 
like, that it comes fron1 me, that I agree to it." "I never 
hurry the deliberations, they are only too often hurried." 
" Paris is advancing." " So much the better, let them kiIl us 
all, every one, the state will be the gainer." A few hours 
afterwards, 110unier, cOlnpelled by the populace, himself con- 
ducted a deputation of women to the palace; they all wished 
to embrace 
,1irabeau. 
Versai1!es W2S in\raded; everywhere a hungry crowd was 
camped in the squares or gardens. The National Guard had 
just arrived, bringing their commandant at their he:ld, and 
La Fayette strove in vain to restore order. The king had 
received kindly the won1en, who asked bread from him. 
I\f ounier was stiIl waiting for the sanction of the constitu- 
tion
l articles, and of the rights which Louis XVI. had till 
then postponed. A consultation was held; the queen vJÌshed 
to take her husband to Rarnbouillet, refusing to be separated 
froIn him; he walked up and down the chamber. " l\. fugi- 
tive king, a fugitive king," he kept repeating. At l
st, at ten 
o'clock, l\Iounier returned to the Assenlbly; the deputies 
were no longer there, the hall was occupied by a crowd of 
wonlen, and it was to them that he announc
d the royal sanc- 
tion. "'rill that be a good thing for us, 1\1. Ie President?" 
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they deJnanded; U will it bring bread to poor p
ople?" 
Several of them said, "\Ve have eaten nothing to-day." 
l\founier sent for bread to all the bakers' shops in Ver. 
sailles. 
At five o'clock in the morning, La Fayette, tired out, had 
thrown himself on a bed. "How could you sleep? " some one 
asked. " I had no fear," he replied, "the people had prom- 
ised me to remain quiet: " the people awoke, throwing their 
promises to the wind. The struggle was already begun, one 
of the guards had fired from a window on a crowd who were 
breaking through a railing; he was kiIIed, the doors smashed. 
Thieyes had made a rush into the palace, eager for plunder; 
a few madmen hurried on before the others and reached the 
door of the queen's chalnber. Two guards defended it. One 
of them, named l\1iomandre, was knocked down. " Save the 
queen!" he cried. His cOlnrades were intrenched behind 
a door. Marie Antoinette fled to the king's apartment. 
Cries were heard, "Open! open! " and as the wretched guards 
remained motionless, "Open," they repeated, "the French 
guards have not forgotten that at Fontenoy you saved their 
regiment." At the same mOlnent the king partly opened the 
door of his room. "Do no harm to my guards," he said. 
The soldiers embraced each other. 
La Fayette had brought his grenadiers to the palace, and 
on the way thither saved the lives of several guards who were 
about to be massacred. The king had just consented to go 
to Paris. The news was already circulating among the popu- 
lace, proud of their triumph; the presence of the National 
Guard had somewhat restored order. The queen appeared 
on the balcony, holding her son and daughter by the hand; 
La Fayette knelt before her, and kissed her hand with an air 
of respect; then he embraced one of the body-guard who 
waved the tricolor. Shouts of joy resounded through the 
square; the dauphin wept, he was hungry. 
They were in their carriages; the king had begged the 
Assembly to meet in the palace. "It is not consistent with 
our dignity to sit there," rvIirabeau said. 1founier turned 
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towards him, a generous indign::ttion depicted on his face. 
,. It is consistent with our dignity to do our duty," he said. 
One hundred deputies acco111panied the king to Paris; the 
Assen1bIy decided that they were insep<uabIe frOlTI the per- 
son of the n10narch, and that they should follow him to his 
new residence. The general enùeavored to hasten the de- 
p:ulure of the 1110 b. The heads of two of the guards, ll1assa. 
cred on the preyious evening, which SOlne r8-gamuffins 
carried on the end of their pikes, were taken frorn thern. 
The crowd of WOlnen followed the royal procession, con- 
stantly repeating, " \Ve have got the baker, the baker's wife, 
and the baker's boy!" Before entering the Tuileries, the 
Ring got out at the Rôte} de Ville. Already his people's 
prisoner, he was still humored by the traditional flatteries. 
" Vvhen an adored father is SU1111110ned by the wishes of an 
iInmense family, he lnust naturally prefer the place where 
his children are found in largest nun1bers," said Moreau de 
St. 11éry, who presided at the electors' committee. Bailly 
repeated the words which the the king had pronounced as he 
entered his capital, "It is always with pleasure and confi- 
dence that I find lnyself in the Inidst of the inhabitants of 
my good town of Paris." He had forgot two important 
words: "lVitlt confidence, Sire," the queen prompted. " You 
mean it," cried the IVlayor of Paris; "you are lnore success- 
ful than if I had told you myself." The children shuddered 
as they entered the palace of the Tuileries, so long unin- 
habited. "I-Iow ugly it is!" said the little dauphin. His 
mother closed his mouth. "Louis XIV. lived in it, my son," 
said she. The misfortunes and dangers that threatened 
Louis XVI. and his tunily were Inore dre
dful than the 
perils of the Fronde, although Anne of Austria had twice 
rescued her son from the latter. 
The die was already cast. Henceforth it was in the 
bosom of the capital, with its excitement and fonnidable 
threats, that the National Asselnbly was to deliberah
, and 
the king to govern. rvfany of the deputies trelnbled for their 
lives, and believed that they were no longer in possession of 
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their freedonl of action. 
iounier and Lally-Tollendal with- 
drew, first to the country, then abroad, too soon discoura;ed 
from the noble task which they h
d undertaken, and the 
burden of which they ought to have borne to the end. 1\fore 
than two hundred deputies followed their eX
llTIple, and asked 
for passports. The Assembly decided that they should be 
refused to everyone who could not give proofs of urgent 
necessity. 
The Duke of Orleans was charged by the court with 
crilninal designs, of which he was not absolutely innocent. 
La Fayette and :I\1irabeau were rivals in their influence o,'er 
the prince, one endeavoring to frif;hten him into a decision 
to set out for England, the other retaining hinl as a tool 
which he might find convenient to lnake use of. Fear 
gained the day, and the Duke of Orleans set out. l\Iirabe
u, 
on learning it, flew into a violent rage. " I-Ie is a coward," 
said he, "undeserving of the pains we have bestowed upon 
him." Thereafter Mirabeau threw himself resolutely into 
the gulf which the Revolution was digging out around the 
lnonarchy; he saw or guessed the supreme danger; he was 
ambitious and aspired to rule; he was vicious, dissipated, 
and had need of money. He had the misfortune to ask 
SOlne to support the cause which he had long fought against, 
but to which he rallied with sincerity from his good sense 
and judgment. "A man of nlY sort receives a hundred 
thousand crowns," said he, "but a hundred thousand crowns 
is not sufficient to find a lTIan of 111Y sort." 
A statement of 
1irabeau's on the dangers of the situa- 
tion and the means of overcOlning them was confided to 
COJnt de la Marck, who communicated it to J\Ionsieur; the 
king was to go to Rouen to sunl1non the troops there, and 
establish there the centre of government. The disorders 
which caused so much bloodshed in l)aris had suggested to 
the Assembly the proposition of martial law. " I only know 
one single measure efficacious ?gainst the disorder," said 
!\firabeau, "namely, giying to the executh'e power, if ,ve 
can, the power sufficient to support our decrees." The am- 
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bitiot
s hopes of l\1irabe
u pen'aded his frequently thought- 
less language; he justly and cruelly bore the burden of a 
soiled reputation, and of a life spent in the most shocking 
irregularities; respectable people, some from timidity, others 
froin jealousy, feared his power. .A. counter-proposal was 
m::de against his project of ad1nitting the ministers into the 
.i\.sselnbly; Montlosier and Lan juinais supported the attack. 
" I propose," cried Lan juinais, "that a law be made forbid- 
ding the deputies of the Assembly to accept of executive 
power during their membership, and for three years after, 
any place in the ministry, any office or reward, under pen- 
alty of being for five years deprived of their rights as active 
citizens." 
Legislative assen1blies have frequently voted for sin1Ïlar 
i\cts, being seduced by the specious appearance of disinter- 
estedness. I\Iirabeau read on the countenances of his col- 
leagues the various passions which were about to dictate their 
decision; he rushed tow
rds the tribune, a stronghold from 
which they could not shut hinl out. " I propose as alnend- 
ment," said he, "th2.t the exclusion fronl the ministry be 
lin1Ïted to those nlembers of the Asselllbly whom the pro- 
poser of the motion appears to dread, and I undertake to let 
you know who they :ue. There are only two persons, gen- 
tlen
en, w1101n the 1Tlûc.Ïon can be aimed at, the others have 
given proofs enough of cour
6e and public spirit to s
t the 
honorable deputy's mind at ease. 'Yho are those two per- 
sons ? You have already guessed; they are the author of 
the motion and myself. This, then, gentlemen, is the alnend- 
nlcnt which I lay before you: that the exclusion asked for 
s
loüld be lilnited to 
L de !\1irabcau, deputy for the co 111- 
111unes of the seneschalship of Aix." The sarcasm protected 
11irabeau's dignity, but did not turn aside the blow that 
threatened him. 1\ decree of the Þ...ssembly forbade deputies 
from entering the ministry; the hope of the great orator was 
deceh'ed, and France was deprived of the last ch
llce of a 
strong goyernment. His opinions were about to f::lÏI as his 
ambition of power had done; it was the punishll1cnt of 
Iira- 
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be
Ul t!1at he could not extinguish the conflagration whicb he 
had assisted in spreadiag. "The monarchy is in danger 
r
ther because there is no goyernment than because there is 
conspiracy," he wrote to one of his friends on the 3d of 
l)ecelnber, 1789; "if no pilot appe
rs, the vessel will prob- 
ably run aground; if, on the contrary, the force of circuln 
stances compels to summon a man of intellect, and gives th
 
courage necessary to overcome all the soci
l consideration
 
and the inferior jealousy which will never cease to resist 
you have no conception how easy it is to set the public ves- 
sel afloat." 
The contrary winds were 1110re violent, and the conspira- 
cies more serious, than l\1irabeau said. 'The Breton" Club," 
under the Girection of the self-constituted triumvirate of Bar- 
nave, Vuport, and Alexander Lmneth, had entered into COln- 
munication with the clubs est:lblished all over France. It 
was from Paris that the watchwords took their origin, and 
that vast network of Ineetings, agitations, and passions un- 
ceasingly excited, urged on and kept up the revolutionary 
movement. The saIne organization was found in Paris. 
H The two Lameths," says La Fayette in his n1eJnoirs, 
,. caIIed it the Sabbath; it was an association of ten men 
who wcre devoted to them, and who e\"ery day received the 
order which they were each to gi....e to ten men belonging to 
the various battalions in Paris, so that all the battalions and 
all the sections received at once the same proposal of riot, 
the S8.me denunciation of the constituted authorities, the 
president of the departrnent, the Inayor and the c0l11111andant 
general." 
The Breton Club was afterwards to become the Jacobin 
Club, and its first founders \vere destined to pay with their 
heads for the fonnidable institut ion, which, without foresee- 
ing the results, they had created to ase for their passions or 
personal alnbitions. It is the Inisfortune and the danger of 
revolutionary tilnes that on 1y extrcme parties govern. The 
most lofty intellects, n1cn of the National Assembly who 
were courageously moderate, attelnpted in vain to strive 
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against the violent acts of the Breton Club. The club of the 
IInpartials had published a declaration of principles, but it 
remained without influence: the king wished in vain to give 
it his sanction by solemnly taking the oath to defend the 
Constitution. "I should have many losses to reckon up," 
said Louis XV!., "if, in the midst of the greatest interests of 
the State, I stopped at personal calculations, but I find a 
compensation which suffices me, a full and cOInplete com- 
pensation, in the increase of the nation's happiness, and it is 
from the bottom of Iny heart that I express this sentiment. 
You who can in so many ways influence the public confi- 
dence, enlighten as to their real interests the people now led 
astray, this good people so dear to me, and whose love to Ine 
is a principal consolation in my troubles." Useless cheers 
and the adtninistration of the civic oath throughout France 
were the only results of this demonstration, due to Necker's 
advice, and so bitter to the court party, that Viscount Mira- 
beau, a keen partisan of the ranks opposed to his brother, 
threw away his sword as he was leaving, and cried, "\Vhen 
a king breaks his sceptre, a faithful subject ought to break 
his sword!" 
FrOln concession to concession, \vithout an earnest and 
resolute atten1pt to seize the helm again, the power daily 
escaped more and more from the weak hands of King Louis 
XV!., and France underwent a transformation before his 
eyes, without his having any part in that work which was so 
immense and yet so rapid, so theoretical and yet so effica- 
cious, and which the repeated shocks of revolutions have 
never destroyed. Sièyes had for a long tin1e meditated a 
new territoïial division, destined to annihilate to their last 
trace all the ancient privileges of the provinces, and at the 
sanle time establish an absolute uniformity of adlninistration. 
Eighty-three depart111ents of nearly the san1e size were sub- 
stituted for the ancient provincial denon1Înations, which were 
more deeply rooted than had been supposed by legislators, 
a race always ready to forget history and the power of the 
past. As a result of the proyinces being broken up, the cen- 
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tral authority must of necessity becon1e more powerful, ând 
the governlnent more regular. The first effect was to render 
Paris all-powerful, and local resistance definitively impos.. 
sible. 'rhe work of the N ationall\,ssembly, though in many 
tespects useful and reasonable, prepared the WélY for the 
Reign of Terror. 
The centres of action and of power fell one after another. 
'Vith the provinces there also perished the " Parlialnents," a 
short tilne previously so bold, so often seditious, and yet 
active in the cause of just liberty, and n1any a time distin- 
guishing themselves with renown in its service. In 1789 a 
large number of 111agistrates remained faithful to tradition, 
always powerful in their order: they were opposed to the new 
state of things. 1'he Assen1bly decreed that the sumlner 
recess of the Parlialnents should be prolonged till further 
orders, and that the judiciary functions should be fulfilled 
by the chambers appointed for the recess. "We have buried 
thelTI alive," said Alexander Latneth as he left the Assembly. 
. Constituted bodies of long standing, and for a long time 
powerful, do not allow thenlselves to be buried without pro- 
test. At the urgent request of the keeper of the seals, the 
chau1ber appointed for the recess of the Parlian1ent of Paris 
agreed to register the decree, but at tl1e same time drew up 
a secret protest, preserved by the President Rosambo, and 
intended by hiln to remain always in charge of the oldest 
counciilor. Before the revolutionary tribunal, at the foot of 
the scaffold, those magistrates were soon to avow proudly 
their resistance; and when the president of the terrible cabi- 
net asked of each individually how they should have acted if 
the protest had fallen into their hands, all replied as if they 
were expressing an opinion in their own assel11bly-room, 
"In the same manner." A sim]ar equâlity gO\Terned their 
fate. 
Always prompt in resistance, the chalnber of the Parlia
 
IT.eut only made a provis:.:>nal registration, and sent to the 
king its decision, which VIas at once annulled. The Parlia- 
ment of 1ietz went fürther; it commenced a ne,y session at 
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the usual date, and protested publicly. The Parliament of 
Bretagne refused to rebister the decree, and its magistrates 
were summoned to the bar of the Assen1bly. Mirabeau iln- 
peached theln in n10st eloquent tenns. Parlialnents no 
longer existed; they were replaced by judges appointed for 
six years by the electors of the district, without the po'wer of 
carrying appeals beyond the court of a neighboring district. 
The only judicial power reserved for the sovereign was by 
means of cOlnn1Íssaries who were granted hiln to sit at each 
tribunal. The great epoch of the French Magistrates of 
Parliaments was c0111pleted. 
After the ParliaInents had protested, succulnbing with 
dignity to the tempest, the clergy were threatened as to 
their independence, their property, their traditional authority. 
From the devotion of successive generations they had ac- 
quired iml11ense wealth. In view of the financial difficulties 
of the state, Talleyrand, Bishop of Autun, who was deeply 
involved in the revolutionary Inoven1ent, proposed that the 
Asselnbly should take possession of part of the ecclesiasti- 
cal property. "The clergy," he declared, "are not proprie- 
tors in the SaIne sense as other proprietors." It was also a 
Bishop of 
\utün who, under Louis XIII., in an asselnbly of 
the clergy \yhich had received Richelieu's sanction only with 
great difficulty, said, "There are some who show great deli- 
cacy in granting all that the king demands, as if they doubted 
whether all the property of the church did not belong to hin1, 
and whether, after leaving to the clergy enough to provide 
for food and a Inoderate maintenance, his l\1a jesty could not 
take the surplus." 1"his tilne it was in tbe name of the 
nation that they proposed to rob the clergy. J\1irabe;lu 
boldly supported the argulnent, and on the 2d of Novelnber 
a decree was passed that" All the properties of the church 
are at the disposition of the nation, on condition of pro\.iding 
in a suitable Inanner for the expenses of worship, for the sup- 
port of its minist
rs, and for the relief of the poor, under 
the superintendence, and 
ccording to the instructions, of the 
ecclesiastical provinces. In the 
rrJ.ngements for assisting 
YOL, VI.-4 
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in the support of the ministers of religion, the stipend of 
every clergYJnan will be guaranteed at not less than twelve 
hundred liyres, not including the parsonage." 
The property of the clergy was valued at a hundred and 
fifty millions a year; a colossal power which they had often 
Inade bad use of, though without seriously coming short in 
their works of charity and mercy. After some hesitation, 
which for a time kept up the churchmen's hope of gaining 
their cause, the Assembly decreed upon a project of crea- 
ting four hundred millions of paper money, repayable by an 
equitable sale of property of the clergy. The Archbishop of 
Aix had proposed in the name of his order to furnish the 
same SUln as a loan; but the offer was rejected, as well as 
the principle. " Decide the question of property," said l\1ir- 
abeau, "and all the consequences will follow of their own 
accord. " 
This was the first step in a dangerous road, where justice 
and right are easily mistaken. The properties of emigrants 
were soon to be added to the important resources supplied 
to the state by the properties of the clergy. The gates of the 
convents had been opened, their revenues were confiscated, 
suitable pensions having been granted to the monks and nuns. 
Nevertheless the faith and piety of a certain number of 
deputies began to feel uneasy: a Carthusian, GuerIe, made 
a proposal to declare that the Catholic religion remained the 
religion of the nation, and that its worship alone should be 
authorized. A great uproar ensued: liberty of conscience 
was for the future an accepted fact. Liberty of worship was 
supported by numerous partisans: already the unsold prop- 
erty of the Protestants exiled by the revocation of the Edict 
of N antes had been restored to thenl, and the rights of 
French citizens guaranteed without reservation to their de- 
scendants. The Duke of Rochefoucauld moved a declara- 
tion in the following terms: "The National Assembly, con- 
sidering that it does not and can not exercise any power 
over religious consciences and opinions, that the majesty of 
religion and the profound respect due to it do not allow of 
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its becoming a subject of deliberation; considering that the 
attachment of the National Assembly to the Catholic form of 
,vorship cannot be doubted at a time when that fonn of wor- 
ship alone is about to be placed by the Assenlbly in the first 
class of public expenses, decrees that it neither can nor 
ought to deliberate upon the proposed n10tion." Éprémes- 
nil, with his usual violence, shouted, "\Yhen the Jews were 
crucifying Jesus Christ, they said to Him, Hail! King 
of the Jews!" The most eloquent speakers of the right.. 
the Abbé l\laury, ]\;lontlosier, Cazalès, did not succeed in 
making themselves heard. A deputy of Cambrésis recalled 
the promise of Louis XIV. before Cambrai, when he said, 
" I shall never pern1Ít the Protestant worship in this place." 
Mirabeau rushed to the tribune. "Recollect," said he, "that 
here, from the place where I speak, I see the window of the 
palace in which some factious men, combining temporal 
interests with the most sacred interests of religion, caused 
to be fired by the hand of a weak king of the French the 
fatal musket which gave the signal for 81. Bartholomew." 
For a moment silence and alarm restrained the cheers; when 
they broke forth, the triumph of the cause supported by l\1ir:- 
abeau was certain. 
A few days afterwards, R.æderer challenged Mirabeau as 
to the truth of the staten1ent in his speech, saying that from 
the tribune he could not perceive the Louvre. l\1irabeau 
looked at him for a moment without replying. " I half sus- 
pect you are right," said he at last; "but at that monlent I 
saw it." . 
So many important measures, adopted independently of 
the royal will and submitted formally for the royal sanction, 
daily diminished the authority of Louis XV 1., already so pre- 
carious. Advice from every quarter carne to hinl, prudent or 
heedless, useful or dangerous; and some people did not con- 
fine themselves to advice. The l\Iarquis of Favras, a clever 
and daring adventurer, had been accused of conspiring to ki11 
Bailly and La Fayette, as \vell as to carry of I the king; his 
trial was prolonged. l\Ionsieur WclS suspected of h
ying 
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shared in the conspiracy without the king's knowledge, and 
felt hirnself compelled to go before the Paris COlumune to 
justify hin1self, which was done in a speech reyised by l\1ira- 
beau. Favras was condelnned, and died without revealing 
the names of his accomplices. It was said that Talon, lieu- 
tenant of the Châtelet prison, had forced from him the 
pron1Ïse to carry his secret to the tomb. 
Two men were rivals in influencing the mind of the king, 
La Fayette and l\firabeau. The latter was regarded by the 
queen with a feeling of confidence mixed 'with fear, but she 
obstinately distrusted the conlnlandant of the National 
Guard. The friendly advances of Count de la Marek to the 
great orator were Inade by her consent; and the negotiation 
was already well advanced when l\lirabe3.u, with the view of 
binding hinlself to the king's service, wrote him as fol- 
lows: - "I prolnise to the king loyalty, zeal, activity, 
energy, and a courage which is probably quite unsuspected; 
I promise hiln everything, in short, except success, which 
never depends wholly on one person, and which a very 
rash and very culpable presunlption alone could guarantee 
during the terrible Inalady now Inining the state, and threat. 
ening its head. He would be a very singular Inan who 
should be indifferent or unfaithful to the glory of saving 
bQth. I am not that man." 
Mirabeau was not always so modest. "Madame," said 
he to the queen as he kisse d her hand at St. Cloud, "the 
Inona
hy is saved." 
N G advice, however bold or wise, can re-animate a powcr 
which has become inert. The king seldom saw l\1irabeau, 
having towards hiln that feeling of suspicion which is readily 
inspired by a man paid for his services. l\lirabeau's opinions 
were frequently useless; those of La Fayette, who was per- 
sonally better liked by the king, were scarcely more effica- 
cious. "The circumstances are too dangerous," said the 
general, "for the well-being of the state élnd the king to 
depen4 upon half-parties and half-confidences. If your 
l\fajp,

y finds elsewhere other principles and other views 
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which appear preferable, you ought to follow them; but if it is 
in relation to me that your 1\1 a jesty wishes to act, it ought to 
be \\ ithout resen-e. In order to serve usefully the interests 
of liberty, the nation, and the king, I have need of confidence 
at every moment." The king promised it in vain. His 
natural indecision and the weakness of his character had 
never left him the courage of confidence; and his misfortunes 
increased the difficulty every day. 
In his real heart, and in spite of the relations which had 
been established between 
1irabeau and the threatened mon- 
archy, and which tended to bind them together, the great ora- 
tor remained isolated in the Assembly, free in his movements, 
and leaning to the right or the left according as his popu- 
larity and his success demanded. In April, 1790, the Abbé 
J\Iaury moved that advantage should be taken of the elec- 
toral asselnblies, SUlTII110ned on the occasion of the election 
of the different departInental councils, in order to elect a 
new Asselnbly, because that of which he was a member was 
to be found fault with as being unjustly constituted in the 
National Convention. J\firabeau rose and said, "Some ask, 
when did the deputies of the people becon1e a National Con- 
vention? I answer, on that day when, finding the entrance 
to their place of meeting surrounded by soldiers, they went 
to 111eet together in the first place where they could asse1l1ble, 
in order to swear that they should die sooner than betray and 
abandon the rights of the nation. Our powers, whatever 
they were, on that day became changed in their nature. 
You all remember the saying of that great lnan of antiquity 
who had neglected the legal forms to save his country. 
\Vhen sUlnmoned by a factious tribune to say if he had kept 
the law, he replied, I swear that I have saved the country. 
GentIelnen, I swear that you have saved France." 
France was not yet saved, and Mirabeau was sensible of 
h. In J\Iay he defended against TIarnave the sovereign's 
ilnprcscriptible right of proposing and sanctioning the 
decrees of peace and \Var. The revolutionary violence had 
reached its crisis. An abusive pamphlet was sold at the 
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doors of the Assembly. "Gentlemen," said 1\f irabe au , "a 
few days ago they wished to carry n1e in triumph; now they 
cry in the streets, 'The great treason of Count 1\Iirabeau.' 
I had no need of this lesson to know that there is but a short 
distance from the Capitol to the Tarpeian Rock." As he 
entered, he had remarked to his friends, "They will carry 
lne out of this place triumphant or torn in pieces." 
Mirabeau's good sense and pride of race both revolted 
when, on the 19th of June, 1790, a childish imitation of the vio- 
lent measure of the 4th of August, 1789, forcibly suppressed 
all the titles and distinctions of nobility. " You have turned 
Europe topsy-turvy during four days with your name of 
Riquetti," said he bluntly to the journalists who had applied 
the new statute literally; " but there is something more diffi- 
cult to tear from men's hearts," he added, "and that is the 
influence of recollections. Let every man be equal before 
the law; let all monopolies disappear, especially those which 
are moral: what remains is only the displacement of vanity." 
Great excitement prevailed in many parts of the kingdom. 
The sale of clerical property had caused much irritation in 
the southern departments; and the prie
ts being blan1ed for 
having fomented it, there was some fighting and bloodshed. 
At 
Iarseilles, 1\1:ontpellier, and Valence, the risings were 
somewhat revolutionary, while at NÎ1nes and 
Iontauban the 
struggle had more of a religious character. The anny expe- 
rienced the re-action of the general emotion, the discipline 
being frequently violent: committees of under-officers and 
soldiers were formed in many of the regiments, and on the 
..\sselnblyordering their dissolution, the garrison of Nancy 
refused to obey. Two soldiers who were punished by a 
council of war were rescued by their comrades, and led 
through the town in triumph. The money-box of the regi- 
ment at Château-Vieux was carried off, and 1\1. de Douillé, 
then in cOlnmand at 1Ietz, received orders to repress the 
sedition. After a very distinguished career in the American 
war, BouiIIé, who was opposed to the Revolution, had re- 
mained in France at the king's personal and urgent request 
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He had taken the oath to defend the Constitution, and had 
said, "I shall be faithful to it so long as I remain on French 
ground." Nor did his vigor and resolution fail him in face 
of the military insurrection. He sent an order to the regi- 
Inent of Château- Vieux to evacuate Nancy: the regiment 
refused. "If two hours after the return of the deputation 
the garrison persists in its revolt," s-aid the general, " I shall 
enter Nancy with my army, and every n1an found armed will 
be killed on the spot. Soldiers, brave Frenchmen," he 
added, turning towards the troops and National Guards that 
were standing around, "are not those your intentions?" 
Bouillé found himself compelled to perfonn his threat; and 
they fought for three hours in the streets of Nancy before the 
rebellion was put down. The self-devotion of a young officer 
of the king's regiment, 11:. de Silles, had for a moment 
stopped the firing of the rebels; he rushed before the mouth 
of a cannon just as they were about to apply the match. 
When at last the shot went off, he was pierced by four 
balls. 
A measure was then being discussed which was destined 
to envenom all parties, and involve even the religious con.. 
science in political struggles. In revising the territorial divis- 
ions and trusting all judicial appointments to election, the 
Asselnbly had to lay hands on the ecclesiastical organization. 
The bishoprics and even the common benefices were divided 
very unequally both in extent and revenue. But now the new 
adlninistration was to set this right; the bishops and curés 
were to be elected by the nation, as was done in the primitive 
Church. This part of the scheme was due to a Jansenist 
named Camus, a man sincerely pious, and a keen partisan of 
the liberal party. \Vhen it was proposed to place a declara- 
tion of the rights of Inan at the head of the Constitution, 
Calnus insisted that his duties should also be set forth. 
The theory of election was very attractive to philosophical 
legislators. Without affecting the fundamental dogn1as of 
the Church, tile decree on "The Civil Constitution of the 
Clergy" cOlnpletely upset its administrative organilation, both 
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by circumscribing the spiritual authority and by making the 
priests hencefonvarJ dependent on popular favor. A large 
nun1ber of bishops were opposed to it: the Archbishops of 
Aix and Bordeaux had tried to In3.ke conciliatory advances; 
and the king on his side had written to Pope Pius VI., asking 
him to confirm by his authority, provisionally at least, five 
decrees of the Assembly which were already invested with 
the royal sanction. The pope was prudent and moderate, and 
delayed for four months replying to the "Declaration of 
Principles" which the French bishops had addressed to hiln. 
\Yhen at last he spoke, in March, 1791, several new decrees 
had aggravated the changes at first proposed. )\10re particu- 
larly, in the uncertainty in which the Church was still left by 
the pope's silence, the Assembly obliged the ecclesiastics to 
speak their minds openly, by insisting that they should take 
the civic o3.th. The 4th of January, 1791, was the latest limit 
granted to the bishops for obeying the law. The discussion 
was keen; the Bishop of Clennont protested in defence of 
the Church's privileges. "Human laws," said he, "can on)y 
rule objects which are purely political; the Church is the 
organ or mouthpiece of the Son of God; let her speak and 
each of us will listen to her voice with respect." 
I t was this very submission to a foreign, independent, and 
Eovereign power which deeply wounded the pride of the 
National Assembly. It had wished, in principle, to regulate 
the questions of temporal administration and organization in 
the Church; but had been gradually brought to a struggle 
with the spiritual authority, behind which were intrenched the 
ecclesiastics despoiled of the property, irritated, uneasy for 
the religious faith which they believed to be threatened, as 
well as for their authority, which they felt to be comprolnised. 
The struggle, long silent, at last broke out. "Take care," 
the Abbé Maury had said, "it is dangerous to make martyrs, 
to persecute men who are conscientious, who are disposed 
to render unto Cæsar the things that are Cæsar's, but also to 
render unto God the things that are God's; and who are ready 
to prove by their death J if need be, that if they have been 
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unable to conciliate your good will, they can compel your 
esteem." 
The king had long deferred his sanction, waiting for the 
result of his negotiations at Rome. vVhen at last he gave 
way, being sustained by secret hopes, the Bishop of Clermont 
proposed as a qualified form of oath for the clergy the follow- 
ing: -" I swear to be faithful to the nation, the law, and the 
king; and to maintain to the utn10st of my power all that 
concerns political order, the Constitution decreed by the 
National Assembly and adopted by the king, excepting for- 
mally those matters that essentially depend upon the spiritual 
authority." The genuine spirit of liberty had not yet per- . 
vaded men's consciences. The oath, pure and simple, was 
insisted upon with loud cries. 
This was voluntarily and surely to provoke resistance. A 
certain number of the ecclesiastics who were n1embers of the 
Assembly had already taken the oath: the opinion of those 
who remained silent was already known. The Bishop of 
Agen, who was first called upon by name, said, "I do not re- 
gret my station, nor my fortune, but I should regret your good 
opinion, which I wish to deserve;" and refused the oath. 
"I am seventy years of age," said the Bishop of Poitiers, 
" thirty-five of which I have spent as bishop, doing what good 
I could. Weighed down with years and infirmities, I shall 
not dishonor my age; I will not take the oath, I shall await 
my fate with patience." " You are driving the bishops from 
their palaces," cried 1\Iontlosier, "they will retire to the cot- 
tages of the poor whOln they supported: you deprive them of 
their cross of gold, they will carry one of wood. ' Twas a 
wooden cross that saved the world." 
:!'.Iirabeau had eagerly supported the decree, insisting on 
the clergy taking the oath, without sharing in the discussion 
on the" Civil Constitution." But that false thirst for popu- 
larity had not changed his firmness and integrity of judgment, 
when, on the 27th of January, he wrote, " And now there is a 
new sore, the most \ienomous of all, which is about to add 
another to the many cancers which are eating, corroding, and 
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breaking up the body politic. \Ve have made ourselves a 
king in effigy, without power, and a legislative body which 
administers, instructs, judges, recompenses, punishes, does 
everything except what it ought to do. At present we are 
arranging religious schism and political schism together. \Ve 
have not enough of resistance, and therefore provoke as much 
as we want; of danger, and therefore call forth the worst 
of all; of embarrassn1ent, therefore we stir up the most 
inextricable. That is sufficient to cause a universal catastro- 
phe, unless the Assembly quickly agrees to be ruled by the 
anarchists." 
Anarchy was beginning; and the civil consti tution of the 
clergy, the imprudent work of philosophical passions and 
theoretical science, was about to become one of its most per- 
sistent and dangerous elements. It contained germs of op- 
pression and persecution, for it had taken no account of con- 
sciences or their scruples, reasonable or exaggerated. It 
entered into a domain and opened up a career, both beyond 
its sphere; and was sure to be opposed by the noblest souls, 
and resisted by the most sincere. The bishops had not dis- 
cerned the signs of the times, they had shown themselves too 
much attached to their wealth and their traditional grandeurs; 
they had not understood what influence and authority would 
be assured to them by a striking act of disinterestedness and 
by the persistent display of a spirit of conciliation. They 
could gain iJnmortal honor in the poverty which was imposed 
upon them, in danger, in exile, on the scaffold; they thus re- 
animated religious faith in many souls; and it was, perhaps, 
the supreme blunder of the National Assen1bly that thus it 
enlisted against itself and against the principles which it was 
supporting, the consciences of ignorant but sincere Inasses, 
incapable of discerning between men's guilty errors and the 
great cause which they believed they were serving. 
For the last time, a superficbl and somewhat theatrical 
union had just united all in the same sentiment of patriotic 
joy. In various p
rts of France, the National Guards were 
associated and banded together by voluntary federations 01 
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sòcletIes, celebrating fêtes in a becoming and frequently 
touching manner. At Lyons forty thousand men met in this 
way. A desir
 haying been often expressed that on one partic- 
ular day the melnbers of these societies in all the departments 
should be called to meet in Paris, the 14th of July, anniver- 
sary of the taking of the Bastille, had been chosen for th.e 
general fête. The multitude were to assemble on the Champ 
de !viars; and as the preparations were still incomplete, the 
population of Paris turned out in a mass to assist; men and 
women, people of fashion and laborers, all put their hands 
to the work, with gayety and laughter. vVhen the members 
arrived they were everywhere received in private houses. 
Even torrents of rain could not check the impetuosity of the 
public joy; and scarcely had the different members laid 
down their arms when they commenced to dance. A board 
showed the site above which the Bastille lately towered; and 
on it was fixed the notice, "Dancing here." Before the altar, 
the Bishop of Autun celebrated mass, three hundred priests 
surrounding him, as the king went up the steps. "I, King 
of the French, swear," said he, "to use the power delegated 
to me by the constitutional act of the state in maintaining 
the Constitution decreed by the National Assembly and ac- 
cepted by me." The entire multitude uttered the same cry: 
" I swear it." On her Lalcony, the queen, with her son in 
her arms, showed hiln to the people, just as the sun's rays 
were again shining through the clouds. The shouts were 
universal; for after so much painful unrest, and with an un- 
known and gloomy future before them, all hearts took pleas- 
ure in feeling themselves for the moment united by honorable 
and generous emotions. 
The causes of disagreement became more an d ITI0re nu- 
merous. The ministers, constantly accused of conspiracies, 
without power in the Assembly, and without support from 
the king, had retired. Necker had been the first to resign; 
he set out for Switzerland, and was tvrice stopped on his 
journey by lnunicipal officers, who were keen political oppo- 
nents of this n1inister, so recently the object of popular ado- 
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ration. Honorable, bold, skilful in matters within his own 
range, drawn on by his vanity and by a nlistake of public 
opinion to believe himself abl · 
or anything, N ech.er pain- 
fully and sadly succumbed under a burden which he was not 
able even to raise. Coppet was to be his home, where his 
daughter constantly surrounded him with the most tender 
affection and with an excessive admiration, and to the last 
piously nourished the paternal illusions. 
I\1ontmorin alone. had relllained at his post. He was still 
on a good understanding with I\1irabeau, whose reconcilia- 
tion with the court he had assisted. The great orator saw 
his power increase every day; he had been chosen president 
of the J acobin Club, thus maintaining his influence over the 
Revolution; and on the 29th of January, 179 I, got himself 
appointed speaker in the Assembly \Vhat he mainly strove 
for was to obtain a revision of the Constitution, which he 
considered dangerous for the lllonarchy and for the regular 
government of the country. He wished for assistance from 
the king, whom he suspected of projects different from his 
own; he addressed himself to IVlalouet, whose attempts as 
leader of the "lIllp
rtials" had just a second time failed, 
and communicated to him his plans for the safety of the 
state. The dissolution of the Assembly, the first step 
towards the revision, must soon take place. "I read the 
statement," says I\1alouet: "it pleased me llluch, without 
exceeding my expectation. It was certainly there that the 
attempt must be made; but the demoralization of a great 
people, the insubordination of the troops, the influence of 
vile wretches among that 111ultitude of popular societies, the 
di\'ision of our Assembly, the obstinacy of a few, the timid- 
ity of many, the corruption of several, all that inspired nle 
with alarm. I said so to Mirabeau during our conference, 
which lasted from ten in the evening till two in the lnorning. 
Mirabeau was harassed: he already had the germ of the dis- 

ase which caused his death. His eyes, inflamed and blood- 
shot, were almost starting out of his head: he was frightful, 
but never have I seen him show more energy, B10re elo. 
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quence. ' It is no longer till1e,' said he to me, 'to reckon 
up objections; if you find any to my proposal, make a better, 
tut do it quickly, for we cannot live long. If we wait, we 
sÌlall perish ei
her by death or violence. The more you in- 
sist (ill the existing evil, the more urgent is the reparation. 
Do you dispute my power? Name a man who, with the 
saIne will, is in a better position to act. All the healthy part 
of the people is with me, and eyen a section of the lowest 
orders. Let them suspect me, let theln accuse me of being 
sold to the court, it matters little to me! Noone will be- 
lieve that I have sold nlY country's liberty, that I an1 pre- 
paring chains for it. I shall say to thenl, yes, I shall say 
to thell1: You have seen me in your ranks struggling against 
tyranny, that is what I still fight against; but legal authority, 
constitutional monarchy, the tutelary authority of the mon- 
arch, these I have always reserved to myself the right and 
authority of defending.' 
" 'l\Iark well,' he added, 'that I anl the only man in 
that patriotic horde who can speak so without becoming a 
turncoat. I have never adopted their wild ideas, nor their 
metaphysics, nor their useless crimes.' 
" His voice resounding as if he were in the tribune, his 
aninlated gestures, and the abundance and justice of his 
ideas electrified me. ' You better than anyone,' I said, 
'can undo the harn1 you have done.' 'N 0,' replied he, rais- 
ing his head, 'I have done no harm voluntarily; I have sub- 
n1Ïtted to the yoke of circUlnstances in ,yhich I was placed 
against my will. The chief hann which has been done is the 
work of all, eÀcepting the crimes with which a few are charge. 
able. You moderates, who were not sufficiently so to appre- 
ciate me, you ministers who have not n1ade a step that is not 
a fault, and you, foolish Assembly, who don't know what you 
say nor what you do, - it is these that have caused the 
harnl.' " 
A t the bott01l1 of his soul and in his inner conscience 
, 
l\Iirabeau felt bitterly the secret cause of his weakness. ,. I 
pay very dearly," said he, "for the faults of nlY youth; poor 
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France, they make you pay for them also. Oh! if I had 
brought to the Revolution a reputation like that of M:ales.. 
herbes ! "That a future my country would be sure t
 enjoy 
through me! What glory would accrue! " 
He struggled, nevertheless, with untiring energy. Emi- 
gration continued, gradually draining France of hér strength, 
and depriving her of her natural leaders, who were Inaking 
ready to become her enemies. At Turin around the Count 
d' Artois, and in Germany around the Prince of Condé, the 
political tendencies were of a mixed kind. There were in- 
trigues, and preparations were made for armed resistance. 
The king had already been obliged to forbid an attack which 
was being prepared at Lyons, the very town mentioned in 

1irabeau's project suitable for a royal resIdence and seat of 
government. The opposition of the cíergy had disturbed 
many consciences: the priests who had refused the oath, 
being deprived of their charges without being as yet much 
troubled about it, had opened private chapels, but the Paris- 
ian population were hostile to them. In attending public 
worship there was a certain amount of danger; and women 
took fright. The king's aunts, daughters of Louis XV., 
determined to set out for Rome, and were stopped on the 
way by the municipality of Arnay-Ie-Duc. On the question 
being brought before the Assembly, Ivienou said, "Europe 
will be much astonished when she hears that a great Assem- 
bly has taken seyeral days to decide whether two old women 
should hear mass at Rome or Paris." "Is there a law 
preventing the ladies from travelling?" asked Mirabeau. 
"There is one," cried Gourdon, "which I quote - the 
safety of the people." "The safety of the people," replied 
11irabeau, "demands especially that the laws should be ob- 
served." It was in the name of the same principles of jus- 
tice and liberty that Mirabeau opposed the law against 
emigrants which was clamored for loudly by the populace. 
The committee appointed to draw it up announced that it 
was inapplicable and contrary to the Constitution; but the 
left violently insisted upon it. " I shall oppose factious men 
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of every kind who would make an attack on the principles of 
the monarchy," said the great orator at the tilne when the 
discussion began, "whatever be the system, and in whatever 
part of France they may present themselves." He eagerly 
opposed placing the question in "the order of the day." "I 
declare," said he, "that I shall hold myself freed from evel)r 
oath of fidelity towards those who would have the infamy of 
naming a dictatorial cOlnmission. The popularity which has 
been my ambition, and which I have the honor to enjoy like 
any other, is not a feeble reed. It is into the ground that I 
wish its roots to sink deep, on the imnlovable bases of reason 
and liberty. If you make a law against emigration, I swear 
never to obey it." Then, on the tUlTIUlt continuing, he turned 
towards the small group around the Lan1eths and Barnave. 
" Silence, with your thirty voices!" h
 shouted in a tone of 
authority; "I have all my life been attacking tyranny, and I 
shall attack it wherever it settles down. If you wish it, I 
also vote for an adjournment," he said at last, "but on con- 
dition that a decree is passed that in the interim there shall 
be no sedition! " 
There were frequent seditions. Recently the tower of 
Vincennes had again been attacked by the populace; and 
whilst La Fayette went to the Faubourg St. Antoine to dis- 
perse the mob, a number of men of family who had met in 
the Tuileries to protect the king were maltreated and dis- 
armed by the National Guard. The duties of the general 
thus placed between the court and the people became every 
day more difficult. "The king obeys him, but he hates 
him," wrote Gouverneur J\lorris to Washington; "he obeys 
him because he fears him; it is he that appoints the minis- 
ters. \Ve make our Ininisters just as formerly we used to 
send servants to keep our places in the theatre, said 
Iira- 
beau the other day. The general reckons on the gratitude 
of those whom he has trained, but he is greatly deceived." 
It was as to this influence over the people and the law, 
more apparent than real, that 
Iirabeau was in rivalry for a 
whole year with La Fayette. The immense &uperiorit)' of 
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his political genius and the increasing authority of his word 
were at last gaining the day, when the disease resulting from 
his previous excesses, and which for a long time had been 
threatening hiIn, triumphed over his will as well as his physi- 
cal strength. He had spoken five times during a discussion 
on mines, which was of great iluportance personally to 
1\1. de la Marck. " You have gained your cause; as for lne, 
I am a dead man," said he to his friend as they left the 
Assembly. 
In fact, the disease was hourly gaining strength. Con- 
sternation was all over Paris. The Rue Chaussée d' Antin, 
where Mirabeau lived, was filled with an immense crowd, 
silent and sad. The street had been barred by the populace, 
lest the noise of vehicles should annoy the in valid. Liberals 
and royalists crowded round his door; all hoped in him; 
all had received strength and assistance froin him. The king 
and the J acobin Club were constantly sending to know how 
he was: bulletins of his health had to be printed. He was 
in frightful pain, and every remedy proved useless. " You 
are a great physician, my dear Cabanis," said he; "but there 
is a greater than you, - the Author of the wind which over- 
throws, of the water which penetrates and fertilizes every- 
thing, of the fire which vivifies or deconlposes everything." 
Talleyrand, formerly his friend, but who had recently 
quarrelled with him, came to see hin1. 1\Iirabeau handed to 
him a speech which he had just written, on the right of 
making one's own will, a question then being discussed in 
the Assembly. " It will be rather a joke," said he, "to hear 
a speech against wills by a man who no longer exists and who 
has made his own." La 1\1arck undertook to dispose of his 
legacies. 1\1irabeau was still struggling against death, which 
was slowly gaining the mastery over the splendid ruins of his 
physical strength; but death triumphed. On the evening 
before his death the shot of a cannon sounded in the dis- 
tance: "Are they already beginning the funeral ceremonies 
of Achilles?" said he as he opened his heavy eyes. At d3Y- 
break he said to Cabanis, "1\1 Y dear fellow, I shall die 
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to-day. '''hen a man has reached this point, there remains 
only one thing to do, viz., to have hinlself perfmned, crowned 
with flowers, and surrol
nded with lnusic, so that he may 
enter with pleasure upon the sleep which has no waking." 
Not long previously l\Iirabeau h
d spoken against Petion in 
defence of the words" By the Grace of God," which it had 
been custolnary to place at the head of legal fonns; urging 
that it was a homage paid to the Divinity, and that it was a 
homage due by all the peoples of the world. Practically, 
however, and in his real heart, it was as a heathen that he 
was about to die. I-Ie died sad, sad for not having accom- 
plished his great designs, and for Ieaying unachieyed a work 
necessary to the national safety, and which he felt that he 
alone was capable of. "I carry off with me," said he, "in 
nlY heart the laInent for the monarchy, and its ruins are now 
to becolnc the prey of the factious." 
He died on the 2d of April, 179 I, aged forty-one years. 
The grief with which the Assenlbly received the news of his 
death was shared by the whole of France. Unprecedented 
honors were paid to him; the Asselnbly and all the corporate 
bodies attended his funeral; and his body was deposited in 
the Pantheon, lately called the Church of St. Geneviève, on 
whose front were inscribed the words,- 


Aux GRANDS HOMMES LA PATRIE RECONNAISSANTE. 


It was the misfortune and just punishment of 1\1irabeau 
that he had accomplished the eyil which he wished to do, 
and had succumbed after starting on a new and different 
path. In face of the good which he had projected, the terri- 
ble past stood up before hinl, condenlning hiln irrevocably to 
public distrust. He had drawn men on to revolution, being 
himself hurried on by irritated passions, by shauleful wants, 
and by an unappeased an1bition. He had abused his mag- 
nificent gift of eloquence to excite and to restrain, to terrify 
or to dazzle those who heard him. His "ices had often per- 
verted his judgment by perverting his conscience, by throw- 
VOL. VI. - 5 
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ing into the balance personal interests without greatness. 
\Yhen his good sense and genius, assisted by the bitter 
e),.perience of the stormy times which he had just passed, 
had opened his eyes to the gulf towards which he had pushed 
the monarchy and with it the 1110narch of France, he made a 
powerful attempt to stop the fatal course of events, to seize 
again and raise up the power which he had assisted in break- 
ing. IIis repentance was sincere, but often mixed with 
relapses and new attractions towards a noisy and unhealthy 
popularity. Already the terrible sentence of the eternal God 
was sounding in his ears. It was too late, too late for the 
man about to die, too late for the country which no longer 
had the power of avoiding the sufferings and dangers of the 
revolutionary storm. It is certainly a distinguished favor to 
be able, like l\1irabeau, to acknowledge one's mistakes; 
Providence rarely grants men the honor and consolation of 
n1aking reparation. 
The great orator's place in the Assembly remained va- 
cant. "Mira beau is not there," said the Abbé 
Iaury, "I 
shall be allowed to speak." His place in the councils at 
court also remained vacant. Already the king, with the 
incurable mistrust of undecided minds, had committed the 
fault of conducting or adopting several contrary intrigues, 
unbosoming himself in turns to La Fayette, to 
iirabeau, to 
Bouillé, but keeping something back from all, and cherishing 
projects of which he told them nothing. Breteuil wished 
the king to leave Paris, and from a place of strength pro- 
clailTI his laws to France; the emperor and the King of 
Sp:1Ïn could then give him assistance. Calonne, who was 
leader in the intrigues of the little court of the Count d' Ar- 
tois, had sounded the foreign courts; it was arranged that 
an army of a hundred thousand nlen should appear on the 
French frontiers, ready for invasion, so that the nation 
should have no other resource except the royal Inediation; 
the partisans of the monarchy would rise in every part, and 
thus the counter-revolution would be accomplished. Durfort 
was intrusted with the conununication of this scheme to the 
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king and queen. "Assure Iny brother and sister," said the 
emperor, "that the powers are to take part in their affairs, 
not by siu1ple words, but by actions." At the same time 
Louis X\TI. was to undertake to make no effort to recover 
his liberty. 
The king was of a different opinion. He felt a repug- 
nance against addressing hiu1self to strangers. He had a 
horror of civil war, and still reckoned on the affection of 
his people in the provinces, when he could freely address 
hiInself to theln. The queen had no liking for the Count 
d' Artois, and was suspicious of the influence and insolence 
of the emigrants. She urged the king to adhere to Breteuil's 
project. I t had been communicated to Bouillé, and he had 
accepted it, not without regret. He preferred that tbe 
emperor shou]d advance his troops in the nalne of the Ger- 
man princes, who held lands in Alsace, and had been 
deprived of their rights as lords of the manor by the decree 
of the 4th of August; because this n10yelnent would have 
sufficed to support his own and give hin1 an opportunity of 
protecting the king. All these intrigues had been bound 
together while Mirabeau lived, and he had suspicions of them. 
They were unknown to La Fayette, who was naturally credu- 
lous from a mixture of vanity and generous confidence. I-Ie 
had had the bitter disappointment of seeing his authority ab- 
solutely ignored by the National Guard. On the 18th of April, 
the king wished to set out for St. Cloud, where he was to 
spend a few days, and keep Lent in quiet: at that time his 
chaplains were priests who had not taken the ciyic oath. The 
mob were against the departure of Louis XVI., and RaiIly 

nd La Fayette took every precaution in vain. On tl:e 
previous evening the Cordeliers' Club, with Danton as their 
leader, had fixed on the walls :l denunciation of "the hin-hest 
b 
public functionary," for showing an exalnple of reyolt against 
the laws which he had sworn to n1aintain. After spending ah 
hour and a half in his carriage, exposed to abusiye languagt: 
of the Inob, the king returned to the Tuileries. IT e laid a 
complaint before the Assembly; La Fayette gave in his res. 
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i6'uation. A few days afterwards he resu111ed his functions: 
the king yielded, and, giving up the idea of St. Cloud, 
attended Blass in t
1e p:lrish church. But so m.any annoyances 
produced the result of making hin1 decide, and he wrote to 
Bouillé that he would set out for Montmedy on the 20th of 
June. 
The departure \vas fatally delayed by one day. The prep- 
arations, kept very secret, had been cluu1sily nlanaged. The 
carriage was of enonllOUS size and loaded with luggage, and 
dctachInents of troops placed on the road were sure to 
attract attention. Even the departure was badly arranged; 
the queen left the palace on foot, lost her way, and kept 
waiting her companions in flight, who had arrived at the 
appointed place under the guard of Fersen, a Swedish gen- 
tleman, chivalrously devoted to 1Iarie A.utoinette. The king, 
the queen, l\Iadame Elizabeth, the dauphin, and the princess, 
with MIne. de Tourzel, governess of tlle royal children, were 
all in the same coach. The passports were made out in the 
name of Baron Korf, the king passing as a valet-de-chaInbre. 
The first part of the journey was finished without difficulty. 
" All goes well! François," said the queen gayly to V alory, 
one of the body-guards who acted as her courier; "if we were 
to have been stopped, it would have taken place already." 
Already several people on the road thought they recognized 
the king. " 'Ve passed through the large town of Châlons- 
sur-:Vrarne," wrote the young princess in her simple narrative; 
"there \ve were quite recognized. l\lany people praised God 
at seeing the king, and made vows for his escape." I twas 
five o'clock. Choiseul, commander of the first detachment 
at four leagues from Châlons, pushed on towards J\IontInédy. 
P....t St. l\1enehould the king was recognized; and when the 
dragoons wished to follow the carriage, the people cut the 
horses' girths. The son of the postmaster, Drouet, an ardent 
revolutionist, had jUlnped on ho.rseback and gone on before 
the king. 
At midnight the lumbering carriage reached Varennes; 
there were no horses ready. Drouet had roused the authori
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ties and some of the inhabitants; and the alann bell was 
rung. The soldiers of the detaclunent were drunk. The 
son of Douillé, who WqS in attend
nce on the king, rode off 
at full speed to inform his father. 'I'he passports were 
brought to the public officer of the commune, callcd Sausse. 
a poor little timid shop-keeper, alanned at tl:e responsibility 
which had fallen to his lot. I!e begged the king 
o go into 
his house. "There is a rU1110r abroad," he said, "that we 
h:lve the gooà fortune to po
sess our king within our walls 
 
whilst the 111unicipal council are deliberating, your 1\1 a jesty 
might be exposed to inst:lt." .As Loeis XVI. was entering 
the grocer's shop, S0111C 2.nl:ed Inen who \yere guarding the 
door told the king in a n:èe n:
:DI1er that they recognized 
him. "If you recognize hiln," said l\larie Antoinette 
sharply, "speak to hinl with the respect which is his due." 
The n1unicipal o[ûcers presented themsch.es to ask the 
orders of the king, who had now renounced all disguise. 
"Get the horses put to my carriages as soon as possible," 
said he to Sausse, "that I n1ay start for l\Iontn1édy." They 
delayed, however, under various pretexts. Towards day- 
break Choiseul and his hussars arrived at Varennes; he pro- 
posed that the king should Inount on horseback and force his 
way through the crowd. "If I were alone, I should try it," 
said Louis XVI.; "I cannot do it to-day; M. de Bouillé will 
soon be here. They don't refuse to let Ine set out froin here; 
I am waiting for daylight." 
The king waited and began to lose courage. The bridge 
of \T arennes Wj.S barricaded; the crowd in the streets was 
growing larger. The nIunicipal authorities had sent to Paris 
to ask the orders of the National Assen1bly. l\Iadame 
Sausse replied to the queen's urgent entreaties, " You are 
thinking of the king, I am thinking of !vI. Sausse; each is 
for her own husband." "1'0 Paris, to Paris!': shouted the 
people under the windows. "Tell 11. de Bouillé that I anI a 
prisoner," said Louis XVI. to Captain Deslon, who COIn- 
lnanded a detachment on the route, and was alone with the 
king; "I suspect that he cannot do anything for 111e, but I 
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ask hiln to do what he can." Two of La Fayette'.; aides-de. 
t:amp had just arrived. 
They had set out from Paris on the 21st, at ten o'clock in 
the lnorning. The report of the king's flight had spread 
every\vhere, and the people were confused and sad. La 
Fayette, who bitterly felt that he had been deceived, at once 
gave orders to arrest the royal falnily. " You are well con- 
vinced that that is necessary to save France frmn a civil 
war? " he had first asked Bailly. Vvhen the Assel11bly l11et, 
the president, Beauharnais, announced that the king and his 
fal11ily had been removed during the night by enel11ies of the 
comlnonwealth. A decree for pursuit was imlnediately 
passed, and the executive power sÏInply intrusted to the 
ministers. The Asselnbly declared its present s
ssion to be 
permanent; order was strictly preserved. Mont1110rin being 
besieged in his hotel, and the Duke of Aumont threatened 
by an excited mob, their safety was guaranteed; and crowds 
in the faubourgs were dispersed. La Fayette, who was at 
first charged with connivance, was defended by Rarnave. 
"Since the beginning of the Revolution," said he, " 11. de La 
Fayette has shown the intentions and conduct of a good citi- 
zen; he deserves and has gained our confidence, and it is of 
ÏInportance that he should keep it. Force is needed in Paris, 
but tranquillity is also needed; force is needed, but it ought 
to be under your control." In spite of the violent attacks 
of the clubs, the importance of the situation impressed the 
lninds of all. A circular was sent to the affiliated societies 
throughout France, containing the words - "All divisions 
are forgot, all patriots are united; the National Assembly is 
our guide; the Constitution is our rallying cry." 
" Gentlemen," said the president of the Assembly, when 
the first decrees had been passed, "since nobody has any- 
thing further to propose with regard to present circu111stances, 
you will probably be of opinion that we should proceed to 
the order of the day." The discussion began upon current 
affairs, and though interrupted from tilne to time by new in- 
cidents, was uniforInly serious in tone, and pervaded by an 
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imposing dignity. On the 22d, at ten in the evening, they 
learned that the king had been arrested at Varennes. 
Bouillé had not arrived, and his troops still delayed to 
begin marching, when ROlneuf, La Fayette's aide-de-camp, 
handed to the king the decree of the Assembly. It quoted 
an act which forbade any public functionary removing him- 
self more than twenty leagues from his post. "I never sanc- 
tioned that," said the king disdainfully, throwing the paper 
on the bed where the dauphin slept. The queen snatched it 
up, exclailning that she would not allow the bed of her chil- 
dren to be soiled. Romeuf looked at her and said, "Ma- 
dame, do you wish that SOine one else than I should witness 
your anger?" The queen blushed, and recovered a co 111- 
mand of herself which she retained to the last. News was 
now received of the detachments posted by Bouillé, and he 
himself was expected from hour to hour; but the coarse 
violence of the populace was constantly increasing, and 
should the troops arrive, a conflict was inevitable. Louis 
XVI. determined to take the road back to Paris. 'Vhen the 
general, out of breath after a hurried ride, found himself at 
last in sight of Varennes barricaded, he was told that the 
king had set out more than an hour ago. Disheartened, he 
took the road for Stenay, and the same evening passed the 
frontier. 
Three members of the Assembly had been appointed to 
follow the king and bring him back to Paris. Latour-11au- 
bourg was General La Fayette's friend; Pétion and Barnave 
were members of the Left. On meeting the fugitives between 
Epernay and Dorn1ans, these two took places in the royal 
carriage, and Pétion, a Inan of rude, insolent bearing, ilnpu- 
dent1y took advantage of his situation to show a want of 
even the slightest respect or consideration. Barnave, who 
was young, full of pity, disturbed by the recollections of the 
evil excesses into which he had formerly been drawn. evinced 
a respect full of sympathy, ,vith a depth of sentiinent that 
left permanent traces in his lllind. Everywhere the crowd 
covered the highway, becollling enorll10US at Paris, when, on 
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the evening of the 23d of June, the sad proces
ion \vent 
do\vn the boulevards as far as the Tuileries. 'The National 
Guards, who kept the way, held their arn1S reversed, and none 
of the onlookers uncovered the head. All lnarks of respect 
had disappeared with the Hight of the king; it was known 
that he had but a small place in the government of his coun- 
try. His incapacity was severely judged. 1"'he esteen1 due 
to an honorable and virtuous man, on whose head were to be 
poured out all the chastisen1ents of absolute power, was 
smothered by the revolutionary passion. 1\ notice had been 
put up in the streets - "\Vhoever cheers the king will be 
flogged; whoever insults him will be hanged.' J Silence 
reigned over the crowd. At the entrance to the 'Tuileries, 
some madmen made a sudden attack on the body-guard, who 
were with difficulty torn from their hands. The queen found 
at the door of her carriage Noailles and Aiguillon, resolved 
to protect her at the risk of their lives. She was the last to 
enter the palace, between a double hedge vf National Guards. 
The doors of the Tuileries closed behind her, fron1 that n10- 
ment becoming the doors of a prison. That s
nlle morning the 
Assembly had by a decree declared that the king's powers 
were suspended. A guard was placed around the palace; 
when the king wished to go out for a walk in the gardens, the 
soldiers crossed their bayonets before him. The National 
Assembly was now reigning alone. 
During this agony of the n10narchy, several hands were 
stretched out to save it, even amongst those who had striven 
to bring it down. Lameth, Barnave, and Duport gave 
the court good advice; and it was Barnave who drew 
up the king's reply to the con1mittee appointed by the 
Assembly to put questions to hin1 and the queen. "I never 
wished to leave France," said Louis XVI., " lny journey had 
neither been planned with foreign powers nor with the elni- 
grants. I have made no protestation except the letter which 
I addressed to the Asselnbly on the day of n1Y departure. I 
had convinced myself that public opinion in the provinces 
was favorable to the Constitution, and did not hesitate to 
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S3.cnhce my personal interests to the national happiness." 
" Ì'; othing in nature could have prevented Ine frOI11 following 
the king," said 1Iarie Antoinette; "I have given sufficient 
proofs for ten years that I would never lea\'e him. If he h:ld 
had the wish to leave the kingdom, all Iny powers should 
have been used to prevent hÏIn." 
In the National Assembly, the Right felt themseh.es 
beaten; and had recourse to the dangerous method of ab.- 
stention. " Only one motive," said they in their declaration, 
" can cOlllpel us to sit with lnen who have raised an infonnal 
republic on the ruins of the nlonarchy: we cannot abandon 
L1e interests of the king's person and of the royal falnily, 
but we shaH cease for the future to take part in any delibera- 
tion of the Assembly which has not these sacred interests as 
its object." One of those who signed this fatal resolution, 
the 1Iarquis of Ferrières, enlightened and honorable, says in 
his interesting mellloirs, "Those who drew up the declaration 
thought luore of the desire of injuring the Constitutionals 
whom they hated than of the benefit they might secure for 
the king and the royal family. The great lords, the higher 
c
ergy, the' Parliaments,' the capitalists, had no wish for the 
Constitution, whatever ad\7antages it nlight bring. They 
wanted the old régime complete: and overlooking the formal 
and secret intentions of the Constitutionals, which they knew 
would bring peace, but with peace the Constitution, they pre- 
ferred to run the risk of their 0\\7n overthrow, provided that 
there relllained to thenl the hope of the old régilne." 
Thus, all were working to overthrow the nlonarchy, friends 
and enemies, heedless or fanatical, Inad or blind, abstract 
ideas and absurd theories, evil passions and the revolutionary 
fury. In vain did Sièyes say in a letter addressed to the 
MOlliteltr, " It is not fronl fondness for old custonlS nor any 
superstitious feeling that I prefer the monarchy. I prefer it 
because it has been proved to me that there is 1110re liberty 
for the citizen under a Inonarchy than a republic." Barnave 
also said in the Asselnbly, " You have rendered all men 
equal before the law, you h:lve consecrated civil and political 
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liberty, you have gained back for the state what the saver. 
eignty of the people has been deprived of. One step more 
would be a fatal and guilty act; one step lllore in the line of 
liberty would be the destruction of royalty, in the line of 
equality the destruction of property. If any wished for 
further destruction when all that ought to be destroyed no 
longer exists, if any belieyed that all was not yet done for 
equality when the equality of all men is assured, where could 
they find an aristocracy to annihilate, if it is not that of prop- 
erty? To wish for more, is to wish to begin to cease being 
free and to become guilty." The descent was more rapid 
than was believed by those whose hands had first urged the 
chariot in its career. The unchained passions were more 
violent than they had foreseen: the faults bore their fruits. 
The first authors of the Revolution surveyeJ, as Mirabeau did, 
their work with bitter n1ental disquiet, without being able to 
apply any ren1edy, without being able to arrest in its course 
the torrent which had burst its bounds. 
The king had not been considered in the prosecution 
commenced against those who had plotted the escape, being 
protected by his inviolability, procIaÏ1ned by the Constitution. 
The clubs were preparing a petition against the decree which 
maintained the royal prerogative; on the 17th of July it was to 
be placed on the altar of the country in the Champ de Mars. 
An immense crowd had collected there in expectation, when 
two men were found concealed under the erection, and being 
suspected of sinister intentions their throats were cut. The pe- 
tition being long in arriving, because the revolutionary leaders 
had not succeeded in coming to an agreell1ent, several agents 
of the Cordeliers' Club drew up on the spot an incendiary 
statement, which was carried round amongst the dense crowd 
till about six thousand persons had signed. The tUll1Ult kept 
increasing; some spoke of marching to the National Assen1- 
bly: one man fired at General La Fayette. Then the 1\layor 
of Paris arrived with a detachlnent of cavalry, preceded by 
the r t 1 flag, the emblem of Inartiallaw; the shouts and yells 
wer" redoubled, and stones were hurled at the soldiers. 
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Bailly could not succeed in m3.king the legal notices be 
heard. A discharge of blank cartridge having failed to 
disperse the rioters, La Fayette ordered the soldiers to fire. 
Several men fell, and a charge oÍ cavalry swept the crowd 
away. The National Asselnbly nlade a formal adn1Ìssion of 
all that had been àone. 
For a short inter\'al order seetned re-established, and 
legal authority replaced. The revolutionary leaders had dis- 
appeared: Danton was in the country; 1Iarat kept in con- 
cealnlent; Robespierre dared not even go home to his own 
house. The power of the J acobins was shaken; the" 110d- 
erates" had left them, to establish a new club in the ancient 
convent of the Feuillants, with Duport and the Lanleths as 
their chiefs. The two revolutionary societies were already 
rivals in influencing all the clubs of France. 
They were now preparing the final revision of the Con- 
stitution. From the immense Inass of decrees issued by the 
Assembly, a few were to be chosen and ranked as funda- 
mental articles; and under this pretext prudent nlen hoped 
to introduce into the Constitution some n10re inlportant 1110di- 
fications. J\Iirabeau had boldly foreseen the necessity of 
this, an arm which he counted upon to make use of. His 
powerful hands were needed to the work, which proved in- 
decisive and feeble. Rarnave alone, in the zeal of his re- 
pentance, attempted to unite with IVlalouet in order to br"lng 
on an important discussion; but the expedient failed and 
the Constitution was voted. One article only was added to 
it, authorizing the revision of the points which had been at- 
tacked by three successive legislatures. Robespierre Blade 
a furious attack upon this latitude being left for the future. 
"They should be satisfied," said he, "with all the changes 
which they have obtained from us; let then1 at least leave us 
sure of the ruins of our first decrees. If they can again 
attack our Constitution after she has been twice changed, 
what is there left us to do? Resume our chains or OUI 
anns." 
The last article of the Constitution bore the ilnpress of 
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the eighteenth century. "The National Assembly intrusts 
the present Constitution to the fidelity of the legislative body, 
of the king and judges, to the vigilance of the fathers oÍ 
fan1ilies, to wives and nlothers, to the affection of young citi- 
zens, to the courage of all Frenchmen." 
The Constitution was presented for the royal sanction. 
-:\lontlosier, rising in the nalne of those on the Right, had 
said, "In a deliberation which attacks the royal authority, 
\ve ask that our abstention from debate be recorded." l\fal- 
ouet had reminded the Assenlbly of sonlething in the past: 
"On the 9th of July, 1789," said he, "you said to the king, 
, Sire, you summon us to work in concert with your Majesty 
in settling the Constitution of the kingdoln: the National 
Assell1bly prolnises to fulfil your wishes.' I ask if, when you 
to-day submit to the king the alternative of acceptance or 
refusal, you can say that you are making the Constitution in 
concert with hiln." 
Malouet's mouth was closed by the noisy lnurmurs of the 
Left; but in their real hearts 111 any of the deputies were 
vaguely conscious of a sentÏ1nent analogous to that which he 
had put in words. They were alarIned at the advance nlade 
in ten years; and it was under the most respectful fOrIns 
that the National Assenlbly laid the Constitutional Act before 
King Louis XVI. The monarch was to be begged to give 
orders suitable for his guard and for the dignity of his per- 
son. His captivity should cease the moment he yielded to 
the wishes of Frenchlnen by adopting the Constitution; and 
he was to be asked to name a day on which he should sol- 
elnnly declare, in presence of the nation, his acceptance of 
the constitutional royalty and take the oath to fulfil its func- 
tions. 
Words and formulæ are not without power, yet they can- 
not profoundly modify situations. The Constitution of 179 I 
was a protes t against absolute power, and against the eyils 
which had long weighed France down. It had beforehand 
rendered impossible the government which it wished to found 
on the narrow and precarious basis of an executive power 
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without real authority, and of an Asselnbly without control 
and without curb. Disorder was already breaking out in all 
parts of the kingdom. The license of the press and the 
clubs knew no limit. The Assembly's timid and hesitating 
decrees were not sufficient to restrain those excesses. The 
1110st terrible of all tyrannies began to be established at the 
"ery mon1ent when the nation, happy and proud, was hailing 
the great victories which she believed gained forever in the 
cause of liberty. 
The royal sanction had not yet been pronounced. The 
elnigrants, whose nU1l1ber had been exaggerated by 1\10nsieur 
on the very day when the king set out for Varennes, used 
their utmost influence 'with Louis XVI. to obtain his refusal, 
in nalne of the indefeasible rights of the crown, the nobility, 
and the clergy, whose protector he ought to be. He was 
promised the assistance of foreign sovereigns; and a letter 
of the princes to that effect w
s spread abroad throughout 
Europe, thus aggravating the king's position at home. A 
conference took place at Pilnitz between the Emperor and 
the King of Prussia: the Count d' Artois attended without 
bcing invited; and Calonne was constantly intriguing. The 
Elnperor Leopold showcd n10deration and good sense, having 
no desire to make war: the I(ing of Prussia showed 1110re 
eagerness. The conflict of contrary influences gave an eva- 
sive and vague character to the declaration of the two sov- 
ereigns. "I--Iis l\Iajesty the Elnperor and his 
Iajesty the 
I(ing of Prussia, haying heard the representations of 1\10n- 
sieur and of the Count d' Artois, declare conjointly that they 
regard the present situation of his 1\1a jesty the King of 
France as the object of an interest comn10n to all the sov- 
ereigns of Europe. They hope that that interest cannot fail 
to be recognized by the powers who are appealed to for as- 
sistance, and that in consequence they will not refuse to em- 
ploy, con jointly with their 1\lajesties, the most efficacious 
n1eans, relatively to their power, of enabling the King of 
France to establish, in the 11105t perfect liberty, the bases of 
a Inonarchiczl government, equally suitable to the rights of 
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sovereigns and to the well-being of the French: then and in 
that case, their Majesties have decided to act at once, and 
by l11utual agreelnent, with the forces necessary to obtain the 
intended and con1mon object. l\feanwhile they will give 
their troops the proper orders that they may be in a state of 
readiness. " 
I wished} in giving this document, to show dearly the 
weakness of the support offered to Loui3 XVI., and the re- 

ügnance which foreign sovereigns then felt in meddling 
with our affairs. The hour of personal terror and of the 
dreadful contagion had not yet come. Secretly, the en1per- 
or advised Louis XVI. to accept the Constitution. 
The same opinion reached the king from the n10st diffet"- 
ent quarters. Malouet advised him to accept, at the sanl
 
time making restrictions and asking modifications. Barnave, 
Duport, and the Lameths were strongly in favor of sanction 
pure and sin1ple. At last the king came to a decision. 
"Being informed of the adhesion of the great majority or 
the people to the Constitution," said he in his message to 
the National Assembly, "I now announce that I have 
relinquished any clailn to assist in that work; and that when 
I, responsible to the nation alone, thus ahandon that claim, 
no one else has the right to feel aggrieved. I should come 
short of truth if I said that I have seen,. in the measures of 
execution and administration, all the energy needed to enforce 
action and preserve unity throughout the whole of a vast 
empire; but since opinions are, in the present day, di,'ided 
on these matters, I consent to leave experience as the only 
judge. \Vhen I shall have loyally put in operation all the 
l11eans placed at l11Y disposal, no reproach can be laid to my 
charge, and the nation, whose interest alone ought to serve 
as a guide, will express it
elf by the means reserved to it by 
the Constitution." 
In thus speaking, Louis XVI. was sincere. Painfully re- 
signed to the weakening of the royal power ,,"hid1 he had 
received from his ancestors, he harbored no secret thought 
of a counter-revolution {)r of re-action towards the past. He 
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remained sad and distrustful towards men and towards the 
new institutions. His distrust caused a belief in his duplici- 
ty; and the constant efforts of the princes and emigrants to 
secure his assistance in their cause, which they declared wa
 
his, precipitated his fall. Amongst those who, on the 14th 
of September, 1791, followed the king in swearing fidelity 
and obedience to the Constitution, SOlne were not more con- 
fident than Louis XVI., and none had a more honorable dc- 
ternlination to keep his oath. 
"There was now only one great lnistake left us to make, 
and we did not fail to make it," says 1\1alouet in his memoirs. 
The Assembly had completed its work: it was about to make 
room for a new Asselnbly, intrusted with new duties and a 
new task, and conceived the fatal idea of forbidding all its 
members to enter it. The men who!n the country knew, 
esteemed, and honored had nearly all been chosen in the 
general election of 1789. In the two years just expired, 
burdened with so lnuch experience and so many bitter disap- 
pointlnents, those who could learn had learnt much; what- 
ever may have been their illusions or their ignorance, they 
alone had the power of directing public opinion. They of 
their own accord laid down their arn1S, fron1 weariness, from 
an ill-timed disinterestedness, or fron1 the con\'iction that the 
wishes of the nation called for new men. On the 30th of 
September, 1791, the president, Thouret, deputy for Rouen, 
solemnly pronounced these words before all his colleagues: 
" The National Asselnbly hereby declares that its mission is 
cOlnpleted, and that at this 1110ment its sittings end." 
I said that the history of the French Revolution resen1- 
bled a battle-field; but nowhere was the conflict more con- 
fused than before the Constituent Assembly and the work 
which it accolnplished. The Convention often excites our 
alann; we cannot refuse it a sad admiration when it marches 
to the defence of the nation, through every dan
er and every 
injustice, without regard to the rights which it violates in 
presence of the country's danger. It always fills us with 
indignation and rage when it profanes with blood-stained 
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hands the name and glorious duties of liberty. 'Yith refer- 
ence to the Constituent Assembly, we experience sentilnents 
nÜxed with respect and pity. It did great things, even when 
it did then1 badly; the benefits wllich it left behind have sur- 
vi\Oed the epheI11eral arrangen1ents of a Constitution already 
n1arked with the seal of death. It gave France equality 
before the law, nation2J representation, and that government 
of the country by the country ,vhich has become the watch- 
word of every free people. I t destroyed the abuses of the 
past; it often displayed, eyen in that difficult undertaking, a 
spirit of equity which does it honor, which its successors 
knew not, and which it would be unjust to forget. It wished 
for what was right; it succeeded to a great extent. Never- 
theless we are sometimes confounded before the extent of 
the ruins with which it strewed the ground, and ask ourselves 
if it was necessary, or even useful, to Inake such a rupture 
with past history and propose replacins- the experience of 
ages with theories. France had not asked, she did not wish 
for, the destruction of every ancient institution: she had not 
desired to lower the monarchy, s:ill less to destroy it, as is 
shown by the "bailIifs" o[iìcial reports. The work had 
carried the workers beyond their own intention. The wisest 
and 1110St prudent began to go back, but for them all, as for 
the most illustrious Inan amongst theIn, it was too late. 
They had levelled all the embankn1ents, and the Revolution 
could no longer be held in by their feeble hands. " Deep 
calleth unto deep," say the I--!oly Scriptures; and when the 
...\sseI11bly quitted the helm which she had bravely kept at the 
beginning of the storm, the ungovernable ocean carried away 
the ship with it. 
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CHAPTER LXII. 


LOUIS XVI. AND THE NATIONAL ASSEMBLIES. -THE LEGISLA- 
TIVE ASSEMBLY (1791-92). 
ON the 30th of September, 1791, ICing Louis XVI. sol- 
emnly took leave of the Constituent AsseInbly; and on the 
1st of October he hailed the advent of the Legislative Assem- 
bly. It was froln the windows of the Temple that he was to 
see it replaced by the Convention. 
Chosen during the h
st days of the Constituent Assenlbly, 
and deprived of all the men who had added to the renown of 
the Revolution, the Legislative Assembly had already made 
a step towards lowering the moral, intellectual, and social 
level. Out of the seven hundred and forty-five members 
composing it, there were more than four hundred barristers 
and a large number of journalists; they all arrived, eager to 
make a reputation for the first time, anxiously in haste to put 
their hands to the work of revolution, to speak or to write, 
to gain that intoxicating popularity of which they had tasted 
the first fruits in their provinces - nlost of then1 ignorant 
and inexperienced, but confident and presumptuous. The 
deputies of the Gironde, round whon1 were soon grouped a 
pretty large nun1ber of representatives, were the type and 
leaders of the new Assenlbly. 'Vithout yet knowing it, they 
were marching towards the republic; they dreaI11t of it as 
strong and glorious, they wished it to be specially their own, 
with the most rigid equality and adclitting of no superiority 
but that of eloquence and talent. 'T ergniaud, a young and 
brilliant barrister frOln Bordeaux, already promised himself 

ll the triumphs of I\lirabe3u. Brissot hoped to be can. 
solcr} for the literary faj]ures hè had experienced; Condorcet 
looked for the logical satisfaction of a mind which was hahit- 
YOLo VI.-G 
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ually false in spite of its extent. Neither the one nor the 
other troubled themselves about the means they were to 
employ, nor the paths they were to follow. All power of 
resistance was destroyed; the executive was without author- 
ity; the armies were dispersed on the frontiers; even the 
National Guard no longer obeyed La Fayette, but was con1- 
n1anded by the heads of the "Legions of, Paris" in turns. 
La Fayette had retired to his château at Chavaniac in Au- 
vergne. 
Nowhere did the moral disorder and disregard of authority 
break out with more horror than in the south of France. 
Several scenes of bloodshed had alarmed most of the towns; 
and in the COlntat- Venaissin the strife of parties was compli- 
cated by special local circumstances. After a partial insur- 
rection, the Constituent Assembly had decreed its annexation 
to France; and the peculiar privileges which this little terri- 
tory held froln the popes had disappeared under the general 
levelling. This caused some regret; and, as the factions 
were jealous of each other, the Legislative Assembly had 
scarcely met when the struggle began. It was kept up with 
fury by the French revolutionists against the part of the 
popul ation who were in favor of the papal rule. The natural 
violence of the passionate men of the south led to horrible 
bloodshed, the responsibility of which was thrown by each 
party upon the other. A vignon was governed for several 
days by a publican, called "Jourdan the Headsman," for- 
merly a Jnuleteer, who happened to be in Paris at the taking 
of the Bastille, and used to boast that he had cut off Delau- 
nay's head. This was the first act of the "massacres of 
Septelnber." 'Vhen the murdering wretches were summoned 
before the Legislative Asselnbly, they were acquitted: - 19th 
of l\1arch, 1792. 
So much disorder and bloodshed remaining unpunished 
in a remote corner of the kingdom had excited a feeling of 
great alarm, and causes of disquiet became more numerous 
every day. The conflict between the king and the Assembly 
had already broken out. The last acts of the previous As
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sembly had shown clemency towards the emigrants, and the 
general amnesty asked by the king when giving his sanction 
to the Constitution had been extended to include them; but 
the animosity still continued, being stirred up and constantly 
fed by the escape day after day of the Inost distinguished 
falnilies, and aggravated by the violence of those who had 
already en1igrated, by their military preparations and by their 
intemperate language. A law against them was proposed. 
1Ionsieur was ordered to return to France under penalty of 
forfeiting his right to the regency. All emigrants were re- 
garded as conspirators; those who should not have returned 
to France before the 1st of January, 1792, were declared 
liable to capital punishment, and their revenues were confis- 
cated. 
Louis XVI. wished for the return of the emigrants. He 
felt the great loss of strength caused by emigration, and had 
sincerely tried to stop it; but his efforts were as powerless 
with the royalists as with the revolutionary assemblies. Nine- 
teen hundred officers had already crossed the frontiers. The 
king sanctioned the decree which recalled his broth
r, but 
was horrified at the threats addressed to the other enlÏ- 
grants, and from their injustice and oppression refused to 
approve of them. "The king will consider," was his reply to 
the Assembly, thus using for the first time the right of sus- 
pensive veto which had been granted him by the Constitu- 
tion. He at the same time addressed a proclamation to the 
emigrants and two private letters to his brothers. All re- 
mained without effect. "The king is not free," said the 
princes; whilst the other emigrants of position rallied round 
the Prince of Condé, who was at Coblentz eagerly pushing 
forward warlike preparations. 
The French revolutionists also wished for war. "If the 
peace lasts for six months," wrote Brissot, "it will strengthen 
a despotic sceptre in the hands of Louis XVI., or a usurper'
 
sceptre in the hands of the Duke of Orleans. 'Yar alone, 
war soon, can give us the republic; we shall always be op. 
posed by the Constitution, and it is only by war that the 
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Constitution can fall. It is the only Ineans of unveiling the 
king's faithlessness. vVe have need of being betrayed; we 
have only one fear, viz.7 tha.t we shall not be betrayed. 
Treason would be fatal to the traitors and useful to the 
people. " 
The king's refusal to sanction the decree against the emi- 
grants was actively made use of against him as a proof of that 
treason which they wished fa!"; and there was soon an addi- 
tional cause of separation. Hitherto, the priests who refused 
to take the civic oath had not been violently disturbed; though 
deprived of their functions, they had a small salary, and in 
particular continued to perform freely their ministerial duties. 
They were accused, not without some reason, of having used 
this liberty to stir up the faithful against the Constitution; and, 
with the report of comn1Ïssioners sent to the Vendée to serve 
as a pretext, a decree was passed by the Assembly in N oveln- 
ber, 1791, insisting upon the oath from all priests. Those 
who refused were deprived of their salaries, and forbidden 
all private exercise of worship; they could be shif
ed fr0111 
one place to another, or e\Ten ilnprisoned for one or t \va 
years, if it was proved that their influence tended to excite 
civil war. 
It is a speciaì characteristic of popular tyranny to trans- 
form suspected persons into criminals, and informers into 
virtuous men. 
The conscience of Louis XVI. revoltèd against this 1110n- 
straus abuse of power; he protested as a loyal man and re- 
sisted as a king. "As for this," said he, "they will sooner 
deprive me of life than compel lne to sanction it." The 
Directory of the department, which was composed of tI:e 
most distinguished melnbers of the Constituent Asselnbly, 
addressed to the king a petition against the decree. " The 
National Assembly refuses to all who would not take the civic 
oath the free profession of their worship," said the petition; 
"but that liberty no one can be depriyed of; it is forever 
consecrated in the Declaration of Rights." 
The king had not 
Tet announced hi
 resolution to thf: 
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Assembly. He had some intention of preparing men's 
minds by a resolute attitude with regard to the emigrants. 
The minister of war, Narbonne, young, an1iable, an ardent 
liberal, was closely allied with Madame de Staël and popular 
amongst the deputies; he had advised Louis XVI. to prolllote 
the general wishes by hÌ1nself intimating to the electors of 
Treves and J\1ayence his great displeasure at the sight of 
nun1erous bodies of emigrants disposed along the frontier. 
A violent discussion burst forth in the Asselubly. The Gi- 
rondin Isnard, more keenly republican than most of his 
friends, went so far as to threaten: "Speak to the ministers, 
to the king, to Europe, in terms befitting the repre5entatives 
or France," he exc1ain1ed; "tell the ministers that hitherto 
you have not been very satisfied with their conduct, and that 
by responsibility you mean death. Tell Europe that you will 
respect the Constitutions of all the empires, but that if they 
provoke a war of kings against France, you will provoke a 
war of peoples against the kings." The decree of the As- 
sembly, thus full of menace for foreign princes, was brought 
to the king by a deputation headed by Vaublanc. " Sire," 
said he, "if the French who were driven from their country 
by the revocation of the Edict of N antes had gathered to- 
gether in arms on our frontiers and had been protected by the 
German princes, we ask you what course of conduct Louis 
XIV. would have adopted? vVould he have allowed those 
gatherings? \Vhat he would have done for his authority, 
may your Majesty do for the Constitution! " 
Louis XVI. had already acted and the electors had 
received his message. The Ininister of war asked for powers 
to collect a hundred and fifty thousand Inen on the Rhine, 
and set out to inspect the fortified places. Luckner and 
Rochambeau had just been raised to the dignity of mar- 
shals; and La Fayette was recalled froln Auvergne, and 
placed at the head of an army. "If it is the destiny of 
France," said the king in his message to the Assembly, "to 
fight with her children and allies, I shall make known to 
Europe the justice of our cause. The French people wilJ 
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111aintain it with their courage, and the nation will see that I 
have no other interests than hers, and that I shall always 
regard the Inaintenance of her dignity and safety as the most 
essential of my duties." 
For an instant the changeable affections of the people 
seelned again directed to the king. "The other day at the 
ltalian Theatre," wrote Gouverneur Morris, "the pit began 

rying, Long live the king! Long live the queen! Long 
live the royal family! Sire, long live your Majesty! And 
on SOlne republican calling, Long live the nation, they imn1e- 
diately made him hold his tongue. This was in reply to the 
decree of the Assembly which, as you know, has proscribed 
those titles." The official visits on New-Vear's Day had also 
been suppressed. The king was hurt by these n1ean insults, 
and the courtiers avenged them by their insolence. The gulf 
was constantly deepening. 
Discord reigned in the ministry, which was composed of 
leterogeneous elements. Bertrand de 
lo11eville, the minis- 
ær of marine, a crafty and treacherous opponent of the 
national movement, was jealous of Narbonne's popularity, 
and prejudiced the king against him. But in neglecting his 
minister at war, Louis XVI. was obliged to sacrifice the 
whole cabinet; the minister of foreign affairs, Lessart, was 
charged by the Assembly. The king turned to the Giron- 
dins, because he believed they were less hostile to his cause 
than the rest of his enemies. The leaders of the party, all 
members of the Assembly, could not thelnselves seize the 
power. They chose for home affairs Roland, a man of pom- 
pous virtue, narrow and weak-Ininded, guided by his wife, 
,\"ho was handsome, determined, eager, and passionately 
devoted to the Revolution. General Dumouriez was chosen 
n1inister of foreign affairs; he ruled the war department, and 
was pron1Îsed the command of an army. Long associated 
in diplomacy with Count Broglie, a skilful soldier, and espe- 
cially distinguished during the seven years' war, he was fifty- 
three years old when Europe first heard his name. 
The Emperor Leopold had now been succeeded by his 
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nephew and heir, Francis II., a young man governed by his 
foreign minister, Cobentzel. An awkwardly-expressed state- 
ment of the latter, inspired by the emigrants, inflamed the 
anger of the Assembly. The republicans demanded war, 
and Louis XVI. felt himself compelled to proclaim it. I-Ie 
perceived all the danger of it and the overwhehning burden 
of possible successes or reverses; and it was despondently 
and in an altered voice that he declared to the Assembly, on 
the 20th of April, 1792, that after his last ultilnatum, France 
found herself in a state of war with the empire. "After 
endeavoring in every way to maintain peace," he added, " I 
come to-day, according to the terms of the Constitution, to 
lay before the National Assembly a proposal of war against 
the King of Bohemia and Hungary." 
Thus began a war which was not to be extinguished for 
twenty-three years. The outset was disastrous, proving that 
the military system was rotten. Scarcely had the troops 
entered Belgium, under the orders of Biron, when they were 
5eized with a panic, and two regiments of dragoons turned 
back shouting, "We are betrayed!" At the same moment, 
influenced by some similar alarm, the soldiers and people of 
Lille massacred General Theobald Dillon. La Fayette, then 
on his way with some of his forces to support the invading 
army, was obliged to stop. The minister of war wrote to the 
Assembly asking for a law guaranteeing generals against 
being massacred by their soldiers in revolt or by lawless 
civilians. Such a law would have been powerless in face of 
the existing articles which were constantly appearing in 
incendiary newspapers. l\Iarat had just written in the Ami 
du Peuþle, "More than six months ago I predicted that your 
generals would betray the nation, that they would deliver up 
the frontiers. My hope is that the nation will open her eyes 
and that she will feel that the first thing that she has to do, 
is to massacre her generals." 
Far from maintaining the discipline which was everywhere 
threatened, the Assembly had just struck it a 1110st deadly 
blow. Several Swiss soldiers of the regilnent of Château- 
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Vieux, formerly condemned by their military tribunals for the 
part they had taken in the insurrection at Nancy, had con1- 
pleted their ten11 of punishn1ent in the hulks at Brest. Par- 
don had been asked and obtained for them. A day of rejoic- 
ing was appointed for these lnartyrs of liberty, and when they 
arrived in Paris, the entire population went to meet them. 
They were admitted to the Assembly, who decreed thelll the 
honor of a seat in front of the bust of young Silles, who had 
been killed at the mouth of a cannon, and beside the deputy, 
Gouvion, whose brother, one of the National Guards, was 
killed at Nancy. "I cannot stay here to see murderers 
honored," said Gouvion as he set out to join the army. A 
few weeks later he was killed. The soldiers shuddered with 
indignation and passion, and for the moment Dumouriez 
found himself at the head of power, his colleagues having 
exhausted the king's patience. Roland insisted on reading 
in full council a private letter which he h ad addressed to the 
monarch, full of the most severe remonstrances. vVithout 
order and without having taken advice, Servan, the minister 
of war, proposed in the Asselnbly to pass a decree that on the 
occasion of the national holiday on the 14th of July, a camp of 
" federates" of twenty thousand men should be established 
at the gate of Paris. The king refused to sanction the 
decree, as in the case of the new measure which condemned 
the priests who had not taken the oath to change their resi- 
dence, and dismissed his ministers. Dumouriez, whom he 
retained, and on whom" the Impartials :, founded some hope, 
advised him to accept the decrees. For a short time the king 
seemed about to yield; then he drew back, and the general 
resigned and set out for the arnlY. "All that I desire," said 
he, "is that a cannon-ball should unite all opinions so far as 
I am concerned." 
The anger of the Girondins was keen, and their irritation 
excited the fury of the populace. I t was in vain that La 
Fayette made a noble effort to restore the public opinion: his 
eloquent and sensible letter of the 16th of June remained, 
inevitably, without effect. I-Ie wrote to the Assembly, " It is 
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necessary that the royal power should be intact, for it is 
guaranteed by the Constitution; that it should be inde- 
pendent, for this independence is one of the lnainsprings of 
our liberty; that the king should be reverenced, for he is in- 
vested with the national majesty; that he should choose a 
n1inistry that does not bear the yoke of any faction; that if 
conspirators exist, they should only perish by the sword of 
the law. In a word, it is necessary that the reign of the 
clubs, annihilated by you, should give place to the reign of 
law, their disorganizing maxims to the true principles of lib- 
erty, their mad fury to the calm courage of a nation which 
knows its rights and defends them." In reply, the Girondins 
appealed to the most fatal instincts of the populace, making 
an alliance with the Commune of Paris. 
The Constitution of 179 I had deprived the executive 
power of all authority over municipal adn1inistration. The 
COlnmune of Paris was composed of the :iVlayor and sixteen 
chosen administrators, of the municipal council of thirty-two 
members, and of the council of notables, nun1bering ninety- 
six. The authority of the mayor was unilnportant, as a 
majority decided everything. For several months, Pétion had 
replaced Bailly, Manuel was procureur-général, Danton sub- 
stitute, and Santerre the brewer commandant of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine. Riot was always brooding, ready to burst 
forth in most of the forty-eight sections; and the watchword 
of the clubs was circulated everywhere. In all that there 
lay hid a formidable and constantly increasing power. The 
political bias suggested the fatal idea of bringing violent 
pressure to bear upon both the Assembly and the king. The 
elenlents were all reddy and only waited for a shock. .A 
small meeting was held at Santerre's house and passed a res- 
olution that a petition should be presented to the king, and a 
tree of liberty planted in the Tuileries. The Council Gen- 
eral was informed that the petitioners were to be armed. 
Riot had raised its mask and was now in open action. 
The Council General passed to the order of the day when 
the application for authori,
atiol1 was presènted by "the peti- 
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tioners. The municipal council and the Directory received 
information from the mayor, but only after delay. The Di- 
rectory gave orders that every measure should be taken to 
prevent crowds assembling and to maintain public order. 
On the minister of the interior conununicating this decision 
to the Assembly, Vergniaud objected to its being read. " It 
is contrary to the laws," said he, "that the Assembly should 
interfere in matters of police." Pétion proposed that peti- 
tioners should be accol11panied by the National Guard. The 
field was left open for the rioters. 
It was the 20th of June, anniversary of the oath taken in the 
Hall of the Tennis Court. The Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. 
Marceau were in movement at day-break, at first undecided, 
being alarmed by the order of the Directory which was 
placarded everywhere. The leaders went about in groups, 
encouraging and advising. At mid-day, Ræderer, the pro- 
cureur-général syndic of the department of Paris, came to in- 
fonn the Assenl bly that the 111easures adopted by the adl11in- 
istration had proved of no avail; a crowd of armed men was 
advancing towards the Tuileries to ask adulission into the 
Assembly Hall. The population of Paris were in terror; 
and no opposition had anywhere been made to the advance 
of the insurrection. 
Vergniaud rose. "The Assembly has already more than 
once received anned petitioners," said he ; "the abuse exists. 
How could we refuse the same favor to those who are to-day 
presenting theulsel yes ? If they wish to carry an address to 
the king, and any danger is feared on his account, let sixty 
111embers be appointed to stand around him. vVith a just in 
quietude as to the future, the Parisians wish to prove that in 
spite of intrigues contrived against liberty, they are always 
t
ady in her defence." RaInond wished to reply, an honor 
able and resolute l11ember of the sll1a11 group on the Right 
" 11ake haste," they shouted, " there are eight thousand men 
waiting there." "If eight thousand men are waiting," said 
he, " twenty-four I11illions of French are also waiting for me." 
He was still speaking, when a noisy movement in the hall 
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was caused by the entry of the advanced body of the peti- 
tioners. The Assen1bly voted their entry. 
It began, confused, strange, mixed with women and chil- 
dren. At the head marched the" Tables of the Law," bear- 
ing in large letters, the Declaration of Rights, olive-branches, 
spears, workmen armed with various weapons, guns, bayo- 
nets, iron bars fastened to sticks. The order of the proces- 
sion was directed by Santerre and the IVlarquis of Ste. 
Huruge, a man of good family who had lost caste by his 
scandalous life, and was already distinguished on the 5th and 
6th of October. By Pétion's order several battalions of the 
National Guard joined with the people. Flags waved over 
their heads with the words "The Constitution or Death." 
Several torn pairs of breeches held aloft on spears caused 
shouts of adlniration. " Long live the Sans-culottes!" One 
Inan displayed a calf's heart which he had taken from a 
butcher's stall, with the 1110tto "an aristocrat's heart." A 
murmur of horror passed through the benches of the AsseIn- 
bly; and the llian disappeared with his hideous flag to take it 
to the Tuileries to show to the king. 
By this time the crowd had invaded the garden of the 
rruileries. Two municipal officers came to ask that the gates 
be opened, and the king spoke to them himself, recolnmend- 
ing that the crowd should pass along the terrace. They at 
once invaded every space round the palace, and the Place du 
Carrousel, which was then intersected by several narrow 
streets. The royal entrance was guarded; and the proces- 
sion, on leaving the riding-hall, where the Assembly sat, 
poured along the Terrasse des Feuillants. "What! you 
have n't yet got in?" cried Santerre; "why, that's the only 
thing we are here for." The door opened at the order of the 
municipal officers: no guard or servant was seen within; no 
appearance of defence or protection for the royal persons. 
The crowd rushed headlong into the palace. 
The king, the queen, MadaIne Elizabeth, the royal chil- 
dren, the old !\1arshal de 
Iouchy, with several ministers and 
a few officers, had assembled in the king's apartment. They 
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heard the uproar and shouts coming nearer. Abusive tan.. 
guage also reached their ears, but nobody lnade any propo
 
sal or offered advice. One of the captains of the National 
Guard, Aclocque, an honorable and faithful man, knocked at 
the door, and on its being opened said to the king, that for 
his safety it was indispensable to show hilllself to the people. 
" Very well," said Louis XVI. Madanle Elizabeth went to 
her brother's side, but the queen was kept back, being 
al ways hated by the populace. 
The principal rooms were already invaded; just as the 
king entered his private room, the door resounded under 
several furious blows. " Open!" said the king. A general 
of the National Guard said, as he leant towards hinl, "Don't 
be afraid, Sire." The king took his hand and placed it over 
his heart. "See if it beats more quickly than usual," he 
replied. 
The crowd rushed into the private room. The king had 
withdrawn into the embrasure of a window and stood on a 
chair with the grenadiers ranged before him. lVIadanle Eliz- 
abeth had been pushed back by the crowding, SOl1le n1Îstak- 
ing her for the queen, and shouting, "There's the ,A,ustrian 
wOlnan." vVhen those who knew her were about to protest, 
she said eagerly, "Don't say anything to undeceive them." 
AcIocque still kept bravely beside the king. " Citizens," 
said he to the foremost, "recognize your king; respect hiln, 
as the law cOllllllands you. \Ve shall all perish rather than 
permit the slightest harm to reach hin1." A shout, but a sol- 
itary one, of "Long live the king," was raised by the Chev- 
alier Canolle. Abuse and threats were the response from 
all parts. 
Legendre the butcher came forward, a man who for ten 
years was one of the leaders acknowledged by the revolution- 
ary populace. After making a sign to impose silence, " Sir," 
said he, "listen to us. It is your business to listen to us. 
You are a traitor; you have always deceived us, you are still 
deceiving us. Take care: the nleasure is full; the people 
are tired of being your plaything." 
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He read the petition, full of threats, insolence, and abuse. 
Shouts were redoubled, "Down with the Veto! Give us 
back the patriotic ministers I " 
The king had never Inoved, nor was his face changed. "I 
shall do what the Constitution commands me to do," replied 
he coldly. 
The grenadiers were scarcely able to restrain the irritated 
crowd and at the same time defend the king. The Inunicipal 
officers sent by Pétion protested in yain; one of them had 
been held up on his cOlnrades' shoulders to be better heard, 
but his voice was smothered by the shouts. Isnard and V er
 
gniaud had just arrived, hoping e\"erything froln their influ- 
ence over the lllultitude which they had set loose, but their 
efforts relnained powerless. One man, armed with a staff 
surn10unted with a red Phrygian cap, was displaying it at the 
open window as a standard. The king held out his hap.d, 
and, on their passing the cap to him, placed it on his head. 
For the first time the crowd shouted, "Long live the king I " 
Pétion entered at this 1110ment, loudly cheered by the 
multitude. "Sire," said he to Louis XV!., "I haye just 
learned the situation in which you are placed." "Really?" 
said the king; "that is very strange, consi(
ering it has 
bsted for two hours." The 1\1:1yor of Paris stroye in ,'ain to 
make hilnself heard. A young man elfter forcing a way 
through the crowd said, "Sire, in the n
n1e of a hundred 
thous:lnd men who surround llle, I ask you to sanction the 
decrees and recall the patriotic lninisters; if not you shall 
perish." The king looked hilll in the face cahnly. "Y ou 
disregard the law," said he; "listen to the magistrates of the 
people." 
The 111unicipal officers were eagerly urging the n1ayor: 
" Be careful," they said, "your conduct will be judged after 
the event." Pétion hesitated, driven about between contrary 
fears, and timidly drawn on by the popular 1110velnent. " You 
".ould not wish," said he at last, "that your 11lagistrates 
,,;ere unjustly accused. You have acted like free men: 
withdraw." The king had given orders to open all the apart- 
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ments.. vVbile passing through the state bed-chamber, the 
crowd perceived the queen and her children, who had taken 
refuge in the king's room: - the queen's own room had been 
burst open and pillaged. They at once rushed headlong into 
the roon1; a triple rank of National Guards protecting the 
princesses. Santerre went up to them and took off the little 
dauphin's head a red cap just put on him by the crowd, and 
which was smothering hin1. A market-woman stood beforc 
a table, which was placed as a feeble rampart between the 
queen and the people, and blurted out a torrent of abusive 
language. "What ha ye I done to you?" said Marie Antoi. 
nette with emotion; "they have deceived you about me. I 
am the wife of your king, the mother of your dauphin. I am 
French as well as you. I was happy when you loved mc." 
The people of Paris are quickly susceptible of lively elno- 
tion: the wOlnan burst into tears. "She is drunk!" said 
Santerre, and told them to take her away. 
\Vhen at last the royal family were able to meet together 
in a ren10te room, it was eight o'clock. The forcible inva- 
sion of the palace had lasted five hours. Pétion had gone to 
give an account of his conduct to the Assembly. " Some 
were doubtful of my zeal," said he, "and I think they were 
right. The king has been more just; he understands the 
French better; he knows that his person has always been 
respected. Several citizens entered the king's apartments, 
and are no doubt blamable; but they have insulted nobody. 
The king has no comph1Ïnt to make of the citizens who have 
defiled before him." The municipality of Paris received the 
thanks of the Assembly. 
Two deputations of the Assembly had been successively 
sent to the king, "commissioned to watch over his safety and 
that of his family." The queen herself pointed out to the 
J acobin Merlin de Thionville the marks of violence imprinted 
everywhere, and the frightful ravages caused in the palace. 
" Think of the danger which threatened the king," said she; 
and when tears came into the deputy's eyes, "Ah! you 
weep," said she, "you pity the king and his family so cruelly 
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treated by a people whom he has always wished to render 
happy." "Yes, madam," said the republican, drawing hÏ1n- 
self up, "I lament the misfortunes of the wife and the 
mother of a family, but not the king or queen. I hate kings 
and queens." 
It was a new sentiment, this hatred then beginning to 
burn in men's hearts. Louis XV!., incapable of provoking 
it, was about to endure the whole weight of it. V ergniaud 
was already Inaking violent attacks upon him with sinister 
threats. "0 king," said he, "you have feigned a love for 
the laws in order to obtain the power which would serve you 
in braving them; to love the Constitution, in order not to be 
precipitated from the throne; the nation, in order to make 
sure of the success of your perfidies. Do you think to de- 
ceive us with hypocritical protestations? No, no; man 
wholn the generosity of the French has not been able to 
nlove; Inan insensible to everything but the love of power, 
you will not reap the fruit of your perjury. You have done 
nothing for that Constitution which y
u have basely violated, 
for this people wholn you have like a coward betrayed." 
vVar was declared between the 1\lonarchy and the Revo- 
lution. Without yet using the word Republic, and in spite 
of the passions and alnbitions which divided their party, the 
lnembers of the Left in the Assembly, as well as the leaders 
of the clubs, were advancing with rapid steps towards the 
complete destruction of the constitutional régime. The 
Girondins on one side, and Danton and his friends on 
the other, carried away by their illusions or their hopes, in 
the name of their theories or in the name of the people, 
were denlolishing together all that was still left standing. 
Robespierre alone was impenetrable, wrapped in a cloak of 
trivial reserve and haughtily-cold virtue, which had gained 
for hiIll the name of the" Incorruptible." 'Yhen they spoke 
to him of the dethronement of Louis XVI. he replied, " I 
prefer the king given me by birth and the Constitution to all 
those that can be proposed to me." 
:\larat lived apart, working underground, hideous, repul.. 
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sive, and frightful, without a fixed object, without taking any 
side; in a path of his own, that of blood; in the service of 
one single passion, the destruction of all superiority. He 
horrified even those who n1ade use of him. 
The outrage done to the royal dignity on the 20th of 
June, the courage and presence of I11ind which the king dis- 
played, had excited much real agitation throughout France. 
Louis XVI. felt himself sustained by a synlpathy which he had 
frequently lacked, when on the 21st Pétion returned, in the 
evening, to announce that a new insurrection had been sup- 
pressed by the efforts of the municipality. The king was 
about to reply to the nlayor's boasting, but Pétion interrupted 
him. "I-Iold your tongue!" exclailned the king angrily. 
Then, as Pétion was going to make some reply, "Do your 
duty; you have to answer for the tranquillity of Paris. 
Good-by." 
The san1e strong feeling of indignation and sympathy 
had attracted La Fayette to Paris, where he arrived on the 
morning of the 28th, at once presenting himself to the As- 
sembly, who authorized him to appear at the bar. Nothing 
had been able to destroy the general's illusions as to the 
popularity and influence which he still prescryed. He came, 
he said, in the name of his troops, to serve as their mouth- 
piece in the National Assembly. h The soldiers are asking 
themselves if it is really the cause of liberty and of the Con- 
stitution which they are defending. I beg of the National 
Assembly to give orders that the instigators of the crimes 
and violences committed in the Tuileries on the 20th of J nne 
should be prosecuted and punished as guilty of treason; to 
destroy the faction which attacks tbe 
o\'ereignty, and whose 
public discussions leave no room for doubt as to the atrocious 
projects of the men who are directing tbem. I beg of the 
Assembly in my own name and that of all honorable people 
in the kingdom, to take efficacious Ineasures to make the 
constituted authorities respected, especially your own and 
that of the king, and to give the army the assurance th::.lt the 
Constitution will receive no hurt from within whilst brav
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Frenchn1en arc freely spending their blood in defence of the 
frontiers." 
An uproar followed these words of the general. Guadet 
asked if the minister of war had granted La Fayette leave 
of absence, and by what right he had abandoned the defence 
of the territory to cOlne to give lessons to the Assembly. .A 
eulogiu111 of the general by Ran10n was interrupted by 
clamor and confusion; yet a nl3.jority of a hundred votes 
decreed to La Fayette the" honors of the sitting," a useless 
fonn lavishly granted to parties of all shades of opinion. 
":hen La Fayette proposed to the king to accompany hiln at 
the review on the morrow, in order to address the National 
Guard, the queen, who could not overcon1e her distrust, sent 
a Inessage to Pétion to countennc:nd the orders for the re- 
view. The general again set out for the anny, thus once 
more baffled in his honorable but useless efforts to serve the 
king by preserving the favor of the people, bitterly dejected 
and disquieted as to the fate of the crown and the country. 
j\ few days afterwards 
a Fayette was accused before the 
Asselnbly, and it was with great difficulty that his eneInies 
let go the chance of vengeance on which they counted. 1'0 
the charge of haYing wished to induce his colleague, i\f
rshal 
Luckner, to nlarch upon Paris, La Fayette replied very 
shortly, "That is not true," and the marshal on his part 
wrote, "Such a proposition has ne\"er been 111ade to I11e." 
The accusers were obliged to suppress their real nleaning. 
"The real crÍlne of La Fayette," said Jean de Ery, "is hav- 
ing wished to oppose a haughty n1Ínority, whom he calls 
'honorable people,' to the 111 a jority of the nation. I-Ie has 
therefore rendered himself chargeable with having fon1ented 
a civil war;" and Brissot exclaimed, "Either the decree of 
accusation against La Fayette or your own ignominy; either 
the decree or the degradation of the Constitution; either 
the decree or you will raise a throne to La Fayette on the 
ruins of the Constitution." 
The vote was taken by sitting and rising; and on the presi- 
dent declaring, after casting a rapid glance round the room, 
VOL. VI. - 7 
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that t:lere \Vas no ground of accusation against the general, 
the n1ernbers ùf the Left furiously demanded the scrutiny and 
"nolninal <:ppeal." The accusation was rejected by four 
hundred and six votes against two hundred and twenty-four. 
l\Ierlin de Thionville angrily threw away the torn papers 
which he held in his hand, exclain1ing, "Let the people re- 
sume their powers, we are not to be their saviors." Several 
of the deputies who had voted for La Fayette were roughly 
treated by the populace. 
The king's friends now saw no resource left for him but 
flight. La Fayette had conceived a project which he sent to the 
court, but the queen opposed it with her usual bitter antipa... 
thy to hirrl. " It were unendurable," said she, "to owe one's 
life a second tilne to him." La Fayette's aide-de-camp still 
urged the merits of the plan. "\V e are very grateful," replied 
IVlarie Antoinette, "for the solicitude of your general, but 
a better thing for us would be inlprisonment for two n10nth5 
in a tower." l\Iadame de Staël, then in Paris as Swedish 
alnbassadress, had contrived a mode of escape, and for a 
m0111ent 1\10ntn10rin persuaded Louis XVI. to try his fortune; 
but a few hours afterwards the king abandoned all intentions 
of flight. vYearied by his Inisfortunes, and detennined to 
suffer e,'erything rather than risk civil war, Louis had re- 
tained most painful recollection of the humiliations on the 
journey to Varennes. Besides, if he had not directly invited 
the assistance of the foreign powers, their armies were never- 
theless advancing, both the I<'ing of Prussia's and the emper- 
or's. At heart, the queen was really delighted at this, and 
secret hope lurked in the king-'s breast; "No," said he, " I 
shaH not leave Paris." 
In Paris people already began to speak openly of the king's 
dethronement, when a manifesto signed at Coblentz by the 
Duke of Erunswick, the general-in-chief of the allied armies, 
came to inflame the passions already let loose. The national 
pride was hurt, as well as the re,.olujonary sentiment, by the 
lofty tone and insolent threats of the foreign general. He 
already treated France as a conquered country, and addressed 
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hin1seIf to the inhabitants of Paris as a conquered people 
quite at his mercy. An ungovernable insurrection was the 
reply to the insults of the foreigners. The king felt the blow, 
and had tried to parry it by sending to the allied princes a 
political writer, l\lallet du Pan, a clever and faithful man, in 
order to let theIn understand the state of France. The sov- 
ereigns had trusted to the opinions of the emigrants. But 
all the royal protestations relnained powerless to cancel the 
effect of the nlanifesto. 
The Assen1bly had already solelnnly pronounced the coun- 
try to be in a state of danger, and nUll1erous enlistments were 
increasing the ranks of the army; but the revolutionary 
leaders thought less of the frontier than of hOlne affairs. 
They strove against the crown with more obstinacy than they 
displayed against the enemy. One day, by one of those strong 
elTIotions which FrencllIuen are ever subject to, all the men1- 
bers of the AsseIubly elnbraced each other, touched by the 
exhortations to 111utual agreement Inade by Lamourette, the 
constitutional Bishop of Lyons. The Left threw themseh-es 
into the arms of the Right, J aucourt and J\Ierlin de Thionville, 
Boissy d' Anglas and Chabot. That sudden en10tion, how- 
ever, quickly vanished and their real sentiments again ap- 
peared. Pétion, who had been suspended fron1 his functions 
by the Directory of the department after the e\"ents of the 
20th of June, had been re-appointed mayor by the .Assembly: 
all the rejoicings were reserved for the 14th of July, on the an- 
niversary of the Federation. The royal family were in terror 
for the life of their royal head: the queen got a padded silk 
waistcoat Inadc, which l\fadame Campan, her first lady of the 
bed-chan1ber, c;uried for several d
ys under her gown before 
the king could find an opportunity of trying it on. 
It was also from one of the po,,-ers of state, by a decision 
of the Assembly, that the Girondins hoped to gain the suc- 
cess of their schemes and the triumph of their 
l1nbitions. 
" The country is in dans;er," exclaimed I3rissot; "who para- 
lyzes our strength? One 111an alone, the very one whom the 
Constitution calls its head. You are told to prosecute the 
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intriguers and plotters; nlY adyice is strike the court of the 
"-ruileries, and they will all disappear. Is the king guilty? 
'Ve lTIUst say so with oat resen'e. If the f
l1lt has been conl- 
nÜtted, you have not the ri.;ht to defer the punishnlent. You 
proclaim that the country is in dan
er, I ask you to discuss 
seriously \,.,hether the danger is due to the king." 
On the 3d of August the lTIunicipality of Paris threw off 
all modesty; it laid before the AsseITIbly, by the hands of the 
mayor, the first act of accusation of a constituted body against 
the king's person. "The head of the executive power," said 
the general council of the" Notables," is the first link in the 
chain of counter-revolution, and appears to be a party to the 
plots of Pilnitz. I-Iis nalTIe is in daily strife with that of 
the nation; his name is a signal of discord between the people 
and their magistrates, between the soldiers and their generals. 
As a last indulgence, ""e should have wished to be able to 
ask the suspension of Louis XVI. so long as the country re- 
mains in danger, but the Constitution forbids it. Louis XVI. 
is constantly appealing to the Constitution; we appeal to it in 
our tunl, and ask his dethronement." 
The "Sections" of Paris spoke in the same tone, but 
were more threatening with regard to tbe Assembly. "'Ve 
ask you to declare at once that there is room for accusation 
against Louis XVI.," said the deputation of the Faubourg St. 
.A.ntoine; "\Ve sÜlllea\Te you the honor of saving the coun- 
try, but if you refuse to do it, it will be necessary that we 
save ourselves." 
Their actions corresponded to their words, and the revo- 
lutionary army was being organized. \Vhilst protesting in 
the name of the law against the violence of the Faubourgs, 
the Assenlbly really assisted their desi6ns and prepared their 
triumphs. Several regiITIents had been sent to the frontiers 
and those left in Paris were already disorganized. The 
French Guards had been formed into a body of gendarnles; 
and of three Swiss battalions appointed to guard the palace, 
two had been ordered to join the arnlY, and only one re- 
nlained at the Tuileries. In the N ation
d Guard, none eÀcept 
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tl
e battalion of FilIes St. Thomas, and p:ut of the battalion 
of S2.ints Pères, were seriously resolved to defend the king. 
A certain nurnber of men of farnily, 10yaIly abandoning the 
desire to foIlow their friends w1:o had eInizrated, collected in 
Paris round the threatened king, as a devoted body-guard. 
but without order, organization and leaders. The peop.'
 
c
Iled theIn the "dagger-chevaliers." 
Ey the side of that h
ndful of resolute n1en whose streng\'h 
w
....s c
refu!
y and gr
dna!ly reduced, the great body of the 
N ation2J Guard were opposed to t
1e king, being suspicious 
of his sincerity. The populace, wor!
cd upon by their lead- 
ers, indulged daily n10re 
r.d 1110re in ,dId excitement, oaly 
waiting for a signal to accomplish the ruin of the mOn3.rCl1Y. 
K or was there any bck of allies. Lot
is X'VI. h2d i
1 ,"ain 
opposed the project of fonning a camp of "confederates," 
and the anniversary of the 14th of July brought to P
ris 
from the provinces a large number of National Guards, men 
of ardent revolutionary opinions, chosen by their respectiJ;e 
clubs. After the holiday, Inany had not gone back to their 
departments, and the streets were still crowded with "con- 
feder3.tes." That, however, was not the worst; a young 
1\Iarseillean, D:lrbaroux, handsolne and aIniable, but animated 
by the violent passions which mark the men of his district, 
Ì1ad been cOlnmissioned to watch over the interests in Paris 
of the revolutionary faction which 
lready ruled the south, 
and proposed to SUInInon a battalion from l\Iarseilles. I t wa
 
eagerly waited for by those who were contriving the projected 
insurrection. 
The arrival of the 
larseillais was signalized by a fatal 
engageInent with some of the Petits- Pères National Guards. 
110th parties appealed to the Assembly; and at the san1e tiIHe 
the section of the Four Nations were represented by a band 
of excited delegates. " Our brothers, our sons, are poisoned 
in the Inilitary hospitals!" they shouted. "It is not COIll- 
plaints we utter, but shrieks of anguish. Ah! if we had not 
shown so much patience, if we had exteTrl1inated theIn to the 
very last, the H..e'"olution would have been achieved, and the 
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country would not have been in danger. \Ve wait for you to 
f,i\"e us ,-engeance." A few fragments of glass had been 
found mixed with the soldiers' bread in the Soissons camp, 
because the military bakehouse was in an old church with 
broken windows. Such was the explanation given by Carnot, 
t
1e great organizer of the annies, who was already laboring 
to prepare the national defence. The vengeance delnanded 
by the n1embers of the section fell entirely upon the unfortu- 
nate Louis XVI. 
The insurrection had passed from the hands of the Giron- 
dins. They at first wished for it, as on the 20th of June, in 
the hope of alarrr1Ïng the king, and bringing him over to 
them. At one tilne they had replied to the advances which 
were made by the Ininisters; and Guadet made a proposal to 
the king. " You can still save both the country and your 
crown," said he; "let the name of your n1Ïnisters, let the 
sight of the men who surround you, invite the public con- 
fidence. The nation will doubtless be able to defend you, 
and preserve its liberty; but she asks of you to forn1 one 
with her in defending the Constitution and the throne." 
It was the constant misfortune of the Girondins, and the 
deep seated cause of their weakness, that they perpetually 
oscillated between generous instincts and dangerous and use- 
less political calcul
tions. Sometin1es attracted to".\'ards the 
monarchy, which they had not deliberately proposed to de- 
stroy, sometimes deceived by their conceited ambition or their 
thirst for popularity, they lent thelnselves to actions and alli- 
ances which they afterwards despised and regretted. They 
hesitated, alanned at the extrelne excitement which seized 
Paris, and threatened to baffle all their projects. The Insur- 
rection Comn1ittee, as they were openly c
lled, had no hesita- 
tion. On the loth of August, Ræderer informed the .A.ssem- 
bly that the tocsin was to be rung in the evening, and that 
the populace would march to the Tuileries. Pétion was asked 
whether the public tranquillity would be preserved. " I can- 
not say," he replied, "nobody under the present circumstances 
could reasonably give an answer; there is no measure what- 
ever which could be guaranteed as efficaciolls. u 
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Like his friends the Girondins, Pétion always hesitated on 
the edge of the gulf towards which he had pushed the state. 
He sent for Chabot, formerly a monk, Bazire and l\Ierlin de 
Thionville, who had intimate relations with Danton, and were 
also mixed up with the obscure leaders of the populace, to 
meet him in the offices of the Asselnbly. " You villain! " 
said he to Chabot, "you went yesterday to tell the J acobins 
that you would get the tocsin sounded. Brissot and his 
friends prolnise to have the fall of the monarchy declared; 
we 111USt have no rising, let us wait for the Asselnbly's decis- 
ion." " Your friends are intriguers," said Chabot, " they also 
prolllise to pass the decree against La Fayette. The Asselll- 
bly cannot save the people; they do not wish it. I tell you 
the tocsin will be sounded to-night in the Faubourgs." 
Pétion's vanity was hurt; "If you have influence in the 
Faubourgs," said he, " I have some in the town, and I shall 
arrest you." Chabot with a laugh replied, "It is you that 
shall be arrested." 
On being sent for by the king, Pétion tried to give hiln 
confidence. The cOlll111andant of the National Guard for 
that day, a veteran n
lIned l\1andat, a trustworthy and brave 
Inan, but hostile to the court, compb.ined that the I11unici- 
pality had not supplied hiln with the powder he had asked 
for. " You neglected some formality," said Pétion. Yet two 
days previously, the l\1arseillais had been provided with fiye 
thousand ball-cartridges; while the cOffilnandant had not even 
been authorizèd to order the general call to arnlS. Pétion 
walked up and down the garden with Ræderer, conscious of 
being a prisoner, and kept as a hostage. I-lis friends in the 
AsseIl1bly sent to make inquiries; but before letting hin1 go, 
at the king's express wish, the National Guards of the Filles 
St. Tholl1as forced from the mayor an order to repress the 
insurrection by force. The tocsin began to sound; l\Iandat 
ordered the drums to beat to arms. 
Nevertheless, at the "iolent instigation of the club of the 
Cordeliers, presided over by Danton, a new IllUnicipJlity had 
just been installed in the Hôtel de Ville, after being noisily 
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elected by the commissioners of the "Sections." Twice 
already had they sent an order to I\I:tndat to appear before 
theln. He hesitated, haying ll1ade prep1.ration for resistance, 
till Ræderer advised hiln to obey. 
\s he passed, the 
an. 
nons which he had put to guard the bridges were reIllo\'ed. 
Ræderer was of opinion that the royal fan1Ïly 
houid 
retire within the Asselnbly's precincts. "Sir," said the 
ql
een, "there is some power still: it is tilne to know who i
 
to gain the mastery, the kin 6 , the Constitution, or a fac- 
tion." "Then, madaln," said the Procureur of the Con1- 
n1une of Paris, "it is time to lnake preparations for resist- 
ance." 
The defenders were few in nUlnber. During the day, the 
king had informed his friends, secretly dispersed in the town, 
that the danger was not imminent, and that he had no need 
of them. However, a hundred gentlemen flocked together 
at the first alarn1; they were ahnost without arn1S. Since 
the raþþel commenced to beat, the cannoneers of the National 
Guard, whose duty it was to defend the approaches of the 
Château, continued to repel the new arrivals; the servants 
snatched from the hearths the shovels and tongs. There was 
laughter in preparing for the combat; the irrepressible French 
gayety triumphed over all fears. They still doubted if there 
would be an attack. 
The gentlemen had just arrived in the king's apartment, 
led by the Marshal de 11ailly. " Sire," said the old lnan, on 
his knee, "here are your faithful nobles, e2ger to replace 
your I\1ajesty on the throne of your ancestors." During this 
tilne, General Lachesnaye, who commanded the National 
Guard in the absence of Mandat, murmured and growled 
ag
inst the allies imposed upon hiln. "So ll1any people 
hinder the service," said he, "and it disheartens our nlen." 
The queen wished herself to present her friends to the 
National Guards. "I answer for all those who are here," 
said she, "they will lnarch in front, behind, in the ranks, as 
you will; they are ready for all that is necessary, we are sure 
of them." Then raising her yoice to address the N ationa} 
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Guards: "These gentlemen COBle to take their place by 
your side; they will obey orders, and show you how to die 
for your king," words which were received with deathlike 
silence. 
Queen l\larie Antoinette had not learned how to speak tt 
her people, and the gentlemen who wished to defend hel 
knew no better than herself. '
Come, gentlenlen of the 

.,.. ational Guard," cried one of them, "now is the nlOlnent to 
h
ve courage." " You shall see if we are wanting in cour- 
age," replied an officer, "but it will not be by your side.' 
The companies withdrew, leaving the gentlemen alone will-. 
the Swiss, who had no artillery. 
The king, pale and with undressed hair, wished to reyiew 
his defenders; he had slept upon a sofa, and appeared still 
drowsy. He went through the ranks, hat in hand, without é. 
word, without a gesture, without anÏ1nation in look or face
 
otherwise without fear, and with an expression of calnl cour. 
age. The faithful battalions cried, "Long live the king!': 
but in the garden were heard the cries of "Long live the 
Nation, long live Pétion!" and sometilnes even, "Down 
with the Veto! " The men of the Croix-H..ouge had broken 
their ranks, and barred the passage of the king. \Vith diffi.. 
culty he re-entered the palace. 1'he queen, uneasy and 
trou bled, said, weeping, "This review has done more harn. 
than good, all is lost." The administrators of the depart111eU1 
left with Ræderer to infonn the Assembly of the position ot 
affairs. 
There were few present in the Assembly, which had not 
been convoked, the deputies arri\'ing slowly at the sound of 
the alarm bells. The most re-assuring reports succeeded 
each other during the first part of the night; it was six 
o'clock in the morning when they learned that blood had 
begun to flow. Of the royalists who sought to penetrate into 
the palace to defend the king, several had been arrested. A 
journalist named Suleau had been pointed out by Théroigne 
de 
léricourt, who, YOung and beautiful, dissolute and impu- 
dent. was passionately eng:lged in the revolutionary move. 
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ment; the unhappy man was n1assacred, and other prisoners 
met the same fate. When Ræderer and the administrators 
returned to the king, the bleeding heads were being paraded 
in the streets. The Assembly was deliberating. 
A gunner stopped the Procureur of Paris. H Sir," said 
he, "are we forced to fire upon our brothers? " " Only fire 
on those who fire on you," replied Ræderer; "those are not 
your brothers." Already the gunner had extinguished his 
fuse. The 11arseillais, asselnbled at the Cordeliers since 
nightfall, arrived at the gates of the palace, accompanied by 
several detachn1ents from the faubourgs. Evidently there 
was no counting on the resistance of the gendarn1es or of the 
mass of the National Guards. Ræderer again pressed the 
king to leave the Tuileries. "There is not five minutes to 
lose, sire," said he, "there is no safety for your I\Iajesty but 
in the National Assen1bly. The gunners are not willing, 
they cannot be relied on, they will not fire, the assault will 
begin immediately." 
The queen continued to resist; she had a horror of recoil- 
ing before the populace. "l\1adame," said Ræderer, "you 
expose the lives of the king and your children." Louis XVI. 
looked round him. "I have not seen many people on the 
Carrousel," said he. "The faubourgs are cOIning down, 
sire, the crowd is enormous, and they bring cannons along 
with them." "'Ve have lnuskets," replied 
larie Antoinette. 
Ræderer stepped towards the king, "Time is pressing, 
sire, we will not again beseech you, we will not again advise 
you, but we ask from the king permission to take him 
away." 
The king arose. "Let us go," said he; then stopping, 
"And these gentlen1en, who caIne here to defend us, wh:1t 
will become of them?" "Sire," said Ræderer, "they are 
not in uniform, by leaving their swords they will easily pass 
through the crowd without being recognized. The adminis- 
trators alone will follow the king, any other escort beside 
the National Guard will be dangerous." The ministers had 
joined the procession. The queen begged for I\fadame de 
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Tourzel. They were already at the foot of the great steps. 
The king looked about him, and saw the ranks of the 
National Guards which formed on his pass
ge. " You 
answer for the king's life, sir," said the queen sharply, to 
Ræderer. "On my own, Inadame." Louis XVI. repeated 
sorrowfully, "I have not seen 111any people on the Car. 
rouse!." 
The garden was still free; the dauphin kicked before 
hiIn the leaves dried by the sunl1ner sun. " The leaves fall 
\'ery early this year," said Louis XV!., as if moved by a 
melancholy feeling. Before quitting the Tuileries for the 
last time, l\Iadanle Elizabeth called the queen to a window 
to gaze on the rising sun, the sky appeared to them of a 
blood red. 
As they approached the riding-school, the president of 
the department having gone before to infonn the Assembly, 
a deputation waited for the king at the foot of the terrace of 
the Feuillants. The crowd, close, curious, menacing, pressed 
into the passage. The little dauphin could not proceed, 
and a sapper of the National Guard, already noticed in the 
riots, took the child in his anns, when the queen cried out 
with affright; but the man dividing before her the surging 
crowd of people, placed the child on the desk of the .\.ssem- 
bly, at the saIne 1110nlent that the king and queen entered the 
hall, pursued by the invectives of the populace. The ranks 
of the guards who protected the Assenlbly closed round 
then}. 
The king was seated by the side of Vergniaud, who pre- 
sided. "Gentlelnen," said he, "I have COlne here to prevent 
a great crinle; I think that I cannot be safer than in the 
nlidst of you." "Your 
lajesty may count on the firmness 
of the National .Asselnbly," replied the president; "it has 
sworn to die in defence of the constituted authorities." 
Chabot protested that the presence of the king might hinder 
the liberty of discussion. The railings of the box where the 
reporters of the Logograþhe usually sat having been torn 
"lown, Louis XVI. and his family took possession of it, ready 
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to take refuge an10ng the deputies in case th
 hall should be 
in\'
ded. Se\'eral of their deyoted servants had rejoined 
thenl and crowdeù the narrow gallery. An1Ïd the distant 
sound of a great tunlult, the Asselubly listened to the report 
of Ræderer upon the events of the night. 
It was eight o'clock, and already the Girondins triumphed; 
for, the king having quitted the palace, the insurrection neces- 
sarily reached its goal; danger had thrown Louis XVI. into 
their arms. They were deceived. Danton said to his con- 
federates, "This is not a civic prolnenade like the 20th of 
June." The throng of people became every 1110ment more 
numerous and nlore menacing; the first door of the palace 
was burst open and the troops which defended it fell back 
into the building. At the lTIOn1ent of the king's departure, 
the Swiss were at the windows, and the l\iarseillais turned 
against the palace the cannon abandoned in the courts. 
" Give up the post to us," cried they to the defenders, who 
found themselves without leaders. l\1andat did not re-appear. 
Scarcely had he presented himself at the Hôtel de Ville 
when they demanded by what authority he had beaten the 
raþþel. Pétion had given him no written instructions, and 
he could not justify himself. On a sign fronl the president 
of the Sections, he was dragged into the court, butchered, 
and his bleeding head paraded in the street on the point of a 
pike. Pétion was ordered not to leave his house; the insur- 
rection owed him this favor to cover his responsibility. 
The populace filled the royal court, and attacked a barri- 
cade has tily constructed at the foot of the great staircase: 
the Swiss and the National Guards did not fire, the barrier 
was carried, and the palace abandoned to the insurgents. 
1'he crowd of defenders n1Ïxed with the crowd of assailants 
encumbered the vast halls. Suddenly a Illusket-shot echoed 
from the interior or froIll the exterior, from the Swiss or frOIll 
their enemies, no one ever knew; other shots followed, and 
this time it was the Swiss who fired. Several al110ng thCI11 
fraternized with the people, and the furious multitude cried, 
"Their kisses are still warm on our c
eek, and they wish to 
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butcher us." I!owever, they fled and the Swiss continued to 
fire. They formed in good order, and descending the stair
 
case seized the cannons defended by the 
Iarseillais, anà 
pointing them anew against the assailants conlInenced to 
fire. 
The sound reached the Assembly as the municipal offi- 
cers caIne to announce the daÙger which the Tuileries and 
its defenders ran. A deputation was directed to calm the 
people, by taking persons and property under its protection, 
but the crowd, wild with anger and terror, reluained deaf to 
eyery voice. The courage of the Swiss appeared crowned 
with success; the officers presented their orders to the in- 
surgents, who sUlnlnoned theIll to surrender. It had been 
said, "It is your duty to resist force by force." The last 
word of the old l\Iarshal de r\1ailly had been, "Do not let 
yourselves be forced." The Emperor Napoleon, then an 
artillery officer and eye-witness of the cOlubat, wrote in his 
l\Iemoirs, "In ten n1inutes the 
1arseilIais were driven as far 
as the Rue l'EchelIe, and only came back when the Swiss 
retreated by order of the king." 
In truth Louis XVI. remained faithful to his horror of 
bloodshed. At the monlent when the first cannon-shot was 
heard, the queen, equally sllsceptible to hope as to despair, 
leaned towards !\L d'HeryilIy; "'VeIl," said she, " have we 
not done ,,,ell in not quitting Paris?" The faithful servant 
shook his head. "I wish," said he, "that your 1vlajesty nlay 
be able to ask me the same question in six months." .."\.t 
the same tinle the king exclaimed, " I forbade them to fire," 
and he gave to 1\1. d'Hervilly the order to cause the firing to 
cease. The brave officer obeyed at the peril of his life: the 
Swiss no longer fired, but the musketry fire continued against 
then1 while they fell back upon the 
\ssembly, according to 
the desire of the king. A great number of their men scat- 
tered through the pabce could not be warned, and they were 
the first victims of the popubr fury. T'he bands of the Fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, comlnanded by \Yestennann and the Pole 
Lazonski, joined the l\Iarseillais Everywhere shots echoed, 
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verywhere blood flowed. Several of the king's servants 
succeeded in escôping. The queen's women, trembling 
with fright, were gathered in a roon1; the sight of massacre 
had not yet stifled all sen
iments of honor and compassion. 
" 1\Iercy for the \Vomen," cried several voices; "Do not dis- 
honor the nation." EX
lInples of hUInanity were rare; the 
palace was abando
ed like its defenders. The popular 
anger and frenzy destroyed all signs of fallen grandeur; all 
the splendor of monarchy perished with its power: it was 
not pillage, it was devastation. The same fury pursued the 
gentlemen who had lately COIne to defend their sovereign; 
as they fled through the streets, they were everywhere mas- 
sacred. A band of scoundrels attacked the hotel of Cler- 
mont-Tonnerre, in the Rue de Sèvres. He had been, since 
the opening of the Constituent l\ssembly, one of the liber
l 
chiefs of the n1inority of the nobles; constantly faithful to 
the saIne cause, in spite of the cruel deceptions it had under- 
gone, he had never shared the favors of the court: blind 
vengeance directed the malefactors against him. He was 
dragged into the street, assassinated, and his body outraged; 
when his disfigured corpse was taken back to his wife, she 
was scarcely able to recognize it. 
Meanwhile the Swiss reached the Assembly, pursued by 
the fury of the insurrection, which threatened the majesty 
of the representatiyes of the nation. Already the bullets 
had broken through the windows and struck the ceiling. 
The frightened spectators knew not from whence the attack 
came. " \Ye are stormed," cried the commander of the post, 
("! nd all who occupied the galleries rushed into the hall. " \Ve 
will perish with you," cried they. The entire Assen1bly rose 
with the universal shout, "Long live the nation! long lh-e 
liberty ! " 
The Swiss entered, covered with blood and dust, the of- 
ficers s,vord in hand. The 1... ing ordered them to lay down 
their arms. "I do not wish such br3ye men as you to per- 
ish," said he, and he ga,-e them an order written with his 
hand. The Swiss were shut up in the church of the Feuil- 
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Iants: it was with great difficulty that their li\'es were saved. 
A deput3.tion frOll1 the COlnmune of Paris presented itself at 
the bar, arrogantly confident of its power, and of the right 
which the insurrection had conferred on it; nearly all the 
authorities had been overthrown. The Assembly still re. 
mained, and the insurrection accepted its authority even 
while defying it. Danton, who I11arched at the head of the 
deputation, said, "The people ,,'ho send us to you have 
instructed us to declare that they believe you always worthy 
of their confidence, but that they recognize no other judge 
of the extraordinary measures to which necessity has forced 
them to resort but the assembled French people, their sov. 
ereign and yours." 
The old French monarchy ceased to exist when the Third 
Estate proudly arrogated to itself the name of A'àtiollal As. 
sembly. Constitutional royalty, badly organized, and too 
heavy for the feeble hands of Louis XVI., foundered wofuJIy 
in the n1idst of an insurrection passively accepted by the 
only regular power that the nation still preserved. The 
Assembly had made no effort against sedition; it addressed 
not a single reproach to the seditious. A little while ago, on 
hearing of the scenes which a few steps away imbrued the 
Tuileries with blood, at the sight of an unfortunate Swiss 
cóvered with blood who had been brought to the bar for 
safety, Vergniaud had exclailned, "\Yhat cannibals! " Now, 
as president of the Assembly, he replied to the arrogant 
summons of Danton, "The Assembly approves what has 
been done; it recon1mends order and peace." The first thing 
demanded was the liberty of Pétion. 
The triumphant insurrection commanded, and the Assem- 
bly obeyed. 1\ Commission was hastily formed in which 
the Girondins predominated. Vergniaud gave up the presi- 
dential chair to Guadet. He was drawing up the decree 
which would give the force of law to the \'ictory of the insur- 
gents, and returned with the draft in his hand:- 
"The National Assen1bly, considering that the daJ1gers 
of the country have reached their height, and that the most. 
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sacred duty of the legislath"e body is to employ every l11eans to 
saye it; that it is impossible to find efficacious 111eans so long 
as the source of evil is not dried up; considering that these 
evils arise principally fro11l the distrust inspired by the conduct 
of the chief of the eXf>cutive power in a war undertaken in 
his nanle against the Constitution and national independ- 
ence; that this distrust has provoked, in se,-eral parts of the 
empire, a wish for the revocation of the authority confided to 
Louis XVI.; considering further that the legislative body 
ought not and has no wish to enlarge its authority by any 
usurpation; that in the extraordinary circumstances in which 
it has been placed by events unprovided for by all the laws, 
it cannot reconcile what it owes to its unshakable fidelity 
to the Constitution with its firnl resolution to bury itself un- 
der the ruins of the temple of liberty rather than to let it 
perish; that in appealing to the so\"ereignty of the people 
and taking at the same tÏIne the necessary precautions that 
this recourse shall not be rendered illusory by treason, - de- 
crees as follows:- 
" Article I. - The French people is invited to form a N a- 
tional Convention. 
".A.rtic1e II. - The chief of the executive power is pro- 
visionally suspended from his functions until the National 
Convention has pronounced upon the measures that it be- 
lieves it ought to adopt to secure the sovereignty of the 
people, and the reign of liberty and equality." 
The Assembly sank under the same force which deInol- 
ished the monarchy; it declared itself powerless, and ren1it- 
ted to other hands the care of reconstructing the social edi- 
fice at which it had levelled a mortal, blow. As the last 
legacy of its fatal authority, it left to France the genn of 
unIversal suffrage. The Constituent Assembly exacted fronl 
the electors a direct contribution equivalent to three days of 
work. The Legislative _\sseInbly decreed that every French 
citizen of the age of twenty-five years, domiciled for a year
 
and living on the fruits of his labor, should for the future be 
called to vote in the primary assemblies. Two hundred and 
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eighty-four deputies only replied to the call by name; the 
storn1 had already disp
rsed the pilots, powerless to lay it. 
The king, always at:enti're, witnessed, impassible and po\V
 
erless, the definitive ruin of that 2uthority which he had seen 
undermined little by little during three years. Leaning to\\"- 
ards Coustard, deputy for N antes, "\Yhat you are doing is 
scarcely constitutional," said he simply and with a disInter- 
ested tone. " Sire, it is the only Ineans to save your life," 
replied Coustard. Incessantly did furious petitioners defile 
before the AsseInbly, ,.omiting in,-ectives against the king 
in his presence, demanding his inllnediate deposition, and 
already speaking of chastise111ent. "For a long tiole the 
people have denlanded fr01n you the deposition of the execu- 
tive power," cried one of the delegates, "and yet you have 
not pronounced it. Know that the Tuileries is on fire, and 
that we shall not arrest it until after the vengeance of the 
people is satisfied." Eyery other minute also, the king and 
his falnily heard of the death of their nlo
t faithful friends, 
massacred in their cause. Those who surrounded them went 
out, and re-appeared no more. Carl, the cOlnmander of the 
gendarmerie, had gone to carry an order of the king, who 
turned round to await the answer; but the tumult and cries 
at the door of the Assembly told him the fate of the unhappy 
nlan. For the first time the queen's courage appeared to give 
way; she hid her face in her hands. 
The Tuileries was no longer habitable, and a decree of 
the Assenlbly appointed the Luxelnbourg as the residence of 
the prisoner king. The triumphant insurrection enclosed the 
palace and the .Assenlbly in its circle of iron and f1anle. It 
was decided that "the king and his falnily shall reside 
within the precincts of the legislative body until tranquillity 
shall be re-established in Paris." Shut up since the previous 
day in a narrow box, ahnost without food, without Ill0YC- 
nlent, without air, the royal children yielded to fatigue, 
the dauphin sleeping in his Il1other's arms. It was into t!1C 
li
tlc unfurnished and dirty cells of the Feuillants that Kin; 
Louis XVI. and Queen 
,Iarie _\ntoinette ,vere at last led at 
VOL. VI, - 8 
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three o'clock in the morning, thus escaping from indifferent 
or malevolent looks. Before retiring they heard the names of 
the new Ininisters proclaÌ1ned: Roland, Clavières, and Servan 
had triumphantly secured their portfolios. Danton was min- 
ister of jllstice; the learned 11:onge at the marine; Lebrun, 
minister of foreign affairs. Always indomitable, the queen 
turned towards Sainte Croix, saying, "I hope that you do 
not consider yourself any the less minister of foreign affairs." 
And as the fallen keeper of the seals again signed the decree 
for the suspension of the royal power: "The Duke of Bruns- 
wick will nevertheless be here on the 23d," lnuttered she. 
The mind of Louis XVI. was less troubled by illusions: 
"Perhaps they may avenge me," replied he with sadness, 
"but they will not save me." 
Danton believed that he still had power to decide be- 
tween royalty and the revolution: "It is I who will save the 
king or who will kill him," said he. Only just carried to the 
ministry" by a cannon-ball," he took the king and the As- 
sembly under his protection. "The French nation is about 
to enter into its rights," said he, after taking the oath; "at 
all times, and above all for special crimes, where the action 
of justice commences, popular vengeance ought to cease. 
Before the Assenlbly I pledge myself to protect the men 
who are in its precincts. I will march at their head: I am 
responsible for them." Pétion promised vengeance to obtain 

n interregnulTI in the disorder: "Sovereign people, suspend 
thy vengeance, slulnbering justice resumes to-day her rights; 
all the guilty shall perish on the scaffold." 
The conflagration was not extinguished at the Tuileries; 
the conquerors fired on the firemen, and the massacres still 
went on at the doors of the Assembly. "There is not a 
horror of which the legislative body has not been a witness," 
said the deputy Calnbon. 
The COlnmune of Paris was recognized by the Assembly, 
which dictated its laws. After the Luxelnbourg, at first 
intended for the royal residence, a new decree appointed the 
1\1inistry of Justice. The procureur-général, Manuel, appear- 
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ing at the bar, said, "Legislators, France is free. The king 
has at last subn1Ïtted to the law. There remains to Louis 
XVI. no other right than to justify hin1self before the supren1e 
court. This single right puts hÏ1n under the safeguard of the 
nation. The Ten1ple may serve for the habitation of the 
king and his faInily. If you confide to the nation the king, 
his \vife, and their sister, they will be conducted thither to- 
Inorrow with all the respect due to lnisfortune. All their 
correspondence will be intercepted, for they have only traitors 
for friends. The streets that they traverse will be lined with 
those soldiers of the Revolution who will Jnake them blush 
for having believed that among them were slaves ready to 
uphold despotism. Their greatest punishment will be to hear 
the cries of, Long live the nation! Long live liberty! " 
The Commune of Paris was ordered to lodge and guard 
the king it had dethroned. The cells of the Feuillants wit- 
nessed the last attentions allowed to the servants who rc- 
mained faithful to fallen royalty. Henceforth, Louis XVI. 
and his family entered their J11elancholy tomb. 
Condorcet was ordered to draw up the act of accusation 
against the king, and to explain to the nation the revolution 
of the loth of August. His manifesto, voted by the Assem- 
bly, relnained faithful to the inspirations of the Gironde; he 
overthrew the king, and did not name the Republic. Gen- 
eral La Fayette alone protested against the seditious persons 
who had destroyed the work of the Constituent Assembly; 
he imprisoned the commissaries of the ...\ssen1bly in the cit- 
adel of Sedan, " You were not free when you voted," said 
he. The sublnission of all the generals renàered useless the 
resistance of one. La Fayette resigned, and withdrew sor- 
rowfully from his army, without waiting for General Dumou- 
riez, appointed to succeed him. Scarcely had he quitted 
French soil when he was arrested by the Austrian troops. 
As odious to the allies and the elnigrants as he had been to the 
friends of the Revolution, he was conducted fron1 prison to 
prison, until he reached the cell at Olmutz, the bitterness of 
which was soon softened by toe devotion of his wife. 
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It has been our sad fortune to witness 1110re than once 
those revolutionary explosions which are the fatal work of 
certain audacious Inen, fanatic or con upt, solely intent on the 
success of their views, and caring nothing for the true inter- 
ests or wishes of the nation. The insurrection of the loth 
of August was the first eXaIuple, the sad and fatallnodel. 
Those who had wished for it, in different degrees, the Giron- 
dins as well as the Cordeliers, were not ignorant that it was 
contrary to the general wish of France, and that it went 
beyond the hope of the most ardent. "There were not then 
more than five men in France who wished for the republic," 
Pétion said later: "I have seen the tilne when the insurrec- 
tional cOlnmittee was formed only of three deputies and of 
twenty or thirty citizens; terror had dispersed the rest." 
And Buzot: "The majority of the French people sighed for 
royalty and the Constitution of 179 I; in Paris, above all, a 
scum of miserable wretches, without intelligence, and with- 
out knowledge, vomited invectives against royalty; the rest 
only desired, only wanted the Constitution of 1791, and only 
spoke of the republicans as a party of extren1ely honest 
rnadmen. This people is republican only by force of the 
guillotine." 
Danton continued his work by massacre. The imprudent 
and short-sighted Girondins wished to terrify the king in order 
to seize the power themselves; bloody hands had already 
torn it from them, waiting for the day when they should pay 
with their heads their repentance and their useless efforts 
against the monster they had unchained. France sublnitted 
s
dly, but she did submit to the new tyranny, born of disor- 
der. The liberty of the press existed only for the revolution- 
ary papers. 1:1arat and Camille DeslTIoulins printed their 
papers without hindrance. The presses of their opponents 
were destroyed by order of the C0111illUne of Paris, which 
alone exercised power. Robespierre took his place in the 
council; like 1:1arat, he had disappeared during the days of 
the insurrection. 
Already the sovereign people exerci
;eù i
s 'engeance 
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legally. The last ministers of Louis X\TI. were impeached 
 
Duport, Barna\Te, and the two Lanleths, accused of having 
given wise counsels to the king, were also dragged before the 
high court of Orleans. Brissot drew up the address to the 
citizens which proposed the first formation of the revolution- 
ary tribunal: " Your enemies are vanquished; SOine have 
expiated their crimes, others are in fetters. Of the latter we 
must certainly nlake a great example of severity, but it must 
be made to good purpose, and with all possible celerity and 
regard for justice. .A. free people desires to be and ought to 
be just even in its vengeance. Be calm; wait in silence the 
judgment of the law; it will strike, and promptly, for your 
juryn1en are your representatives." The eight judges and the 
eight deputies were to be elected by the sections; they were 
elected the SaIne day that the Assembly voted the decree. 
The Monitcur added the sinister phrase, "The executions 
will take place on the Place du Carrousel." 
Thuriot had written the previous day, with indignation, 
" A few men who know not true principles must not be 
allowed to substitute their private ,,,ill for the general will. I 
beseech the legislative body to show itself prepared rather to 
die than to suffer the least prejudice to the law. I love lib- 
erty, I love the revolution, but were it necessary to commit a 
crime to n1ake it secure, I should prefer suicide. The revo- 
lution is not solely for France, we are accountable for it to 
hun1anity." Now the menacing voice of Robespierre de- 
manded that the vengeance of the people should extend to 
all the conspirators. "The most guilty did not appear on 
the day of the 10th of August," cried he, "and after the law 
you have just passed, it yáll be impossible to punish them. 
These TIlen who have taken the lnask of patriotism to kill 
patriotisn1, these men who affect the language of law to over- 
throw all laws, this La Fayette, who perhaps was not in 
Paris, but who could have been there, these escape the na- 
tional vengeance." 
The Conlmune of Paris was henceforth anl1ed. On the 
11th of .A.ugust it obtained the first elClnents of the b.wof 
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suspected persons; the revolutionary tribunal was just erect- 
ed. Already a poor professor of languages, the intendant 
of the civil list, Laporte, and a royalist journalist, Durosoir, 
had died courageously on the scaffold, the first fruits of an 
innumerable series of victims. " It is good for a royalist to 
die on the day of S1. Louis! " said Durosoir, walking to exe- 
cution. 
The forms of justice often subsist when its principles 
have disappeared; the delays of the new tribunal excited 
the anger of the revolutionary fanatics. "\\That is the duty 
of the people?" wrote Marat in his paper, "There are two 
lines of conduct to take. The first is to hasten the judgment 
of the traitors confined in the Abbaye, to beset the tribunals 
and the Assembly, and if the traitors are acquitted, to nlas- 
sacre them with the new tribunal and the scoundrels who 
have passed the perfidious decree. The second plan, the 
wisest and most secure, is to march armed to the Abbaye, to 
snatch thence the traitors, and particularly the officers of the 
Swiss and their accolnplices, and to give then1 to the edge of 
the sword. \Vhat folly to wish to try theln ! I t is already 
done; you have taken them with arms in their hands against 
the country; you have massacred the soldiers, why should 
you spare the officers? " 
The rage of the wicked would remain powerless, were it 
not for the ignoble weakness that ministers to it. The legis- 
lative Asselnbly had abdicated its power into the hands of 
the COlnmune of Paris; it imprudently hastened to lead vic- 
tilns to it. Merlin de Thionville proposed to take as host- 
ages the wives and children of the emigrants; the Comn1une 
of Paris demanded that they should be collected in the 
prisons. "To combat the enelnies of the country, all ways 
are good, all means are just!" Bazire had said. In accord- 
ance with the same principle, Jean de Bry proposed the for- 
mation of a corps of volunteer t)'raluzicides, commissioned to 
attack personally the foreign sovereigns leagued against 
France. The Assembly passed to the order of the day on 
these two projects. The priests had constantly the honor 
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of a waking in the breast of the revolutionary leaders the 
most violent passions. The king refused to sanction the de- 
cree which rendered the nonjuring priests subject to trans- 
portation. The Commune of Paris demanded their banish- 
ment ell masse. "Send them to Guiana," cried Cambon, 
" otherwise they will go to increase the arn1Y of the emigrants 
and propagate in Spain, in Italy, in Germany, principles con- 
trary to our liberty." "It will wound the public morality 
thus to poison our neighbors with this pest," added La- 
croix. The protestant minister Lasource and the constitu- 
tional bishop Fauchet protested against this measure. " To 
what country do you intend to send them?" said Lasource. 
" Must you be reminded that under Louis XV. twelve thou- 
sand French sent to people Guiana perished there? At this 
moment, several thousands of inhabitants, whites and blacks, 
cannot find a living there, and it is to that country you pro- 
pose to transport fifty to sixty thousand priests." "It will 
take n10re than a hundred vessels to effect this transporta. 
tion," said Fauchet. He proposed to give the islands of the 
Charente as a prison for the refractory priests. Claye had 
said more frankly, " It is only a fortnight since you swore to 
maintain liberty and equality, and to-day you wish to pro- 
nounce a rigorous penalty against individuals who, in refus- 
ing the oath, have only done that which the law permitted 
them to do. You punish people for the liberty of tll eir opin- 
ions, like criminals guilty of high treason against the nation. 
At the moment of terminating our career let us not disgrace 
ourselves by an atrocious law enacted so precipitately." 
Vain efforts and vain protestations of the public con- 
science! The decree was voted on the 26th of AuO'ust and 
b , 
fifteen days allowed to the nonjuring priests to leave France; 
beyond that term, those still found in the Kingdonz were to be 
transported to Guiana. The law was unjust and cruel. the 
Commune of Paris undertook its execution. and changed it 
to a sentence of death. lTnder pretext of preserving the 
priests from insult and violence, in order to facilitate a gen- 
eral removal they were collected at the Carmelites and the 
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Saint-Firman Seminary. Their names were scarcely inscribed 
or their nUlnber reckoned, the prison being, as was thought, 
but a stage towards tLe Inelancholy liberty of exile. 
Danton and the Commune of Paris had otherwise decided. 
The revolutionary passions, excited by the crin1es and suc- 
cesses of the loth of August, relnained unquiet even in their 
triumph. The men of the loth of August felt their power 
tottering at Paris, ill-sustained in the provinces, directly 
attacked by the foreign armies; the taking of Longwy by 
the Prussians excited their anger and increased their fear. 
Already a political party was suspected of meditating the 
removal of the Assembly to the south. A certain number of 
deputies escaped from Paris; a denunciation by Tallien 
caused the Assembly to swear to relnain at its post, unshak- 
able and resolute until the day when the members of the 
Convention should come to relieve it of its duty. A decree 
punished with death any citizen who in a besieged place 
should speak of surrender. The destruction of Longwy was 
decided on; the day it should be restored to the power of the 
nation its waIls should be razed and its inhabitants deprived 
forever of civil rights. "The enemy advance," said a proc- 
lamation calling all the French to arms, "perhaps they flatter 
themselves that they will everywhere find cowards and traitors; 
the country calls you, citizens; march!" 
The generous sentiments of patriotism were not the only 
passions which Danton called to his aid against the enemy he 
feared. The only one in the ministry a stranger to the inspi- 
rations of the Gironde, he predominated over his colleagues 
by the savage energy of his will, and by that powerful elo- 
quence which drew beváldered minds after him. Roland 
resisted him sometimes; he gave in the day after the taking 
of Longwy, when Danton, by agreement with the ringleaders 
of the Commune, proposed an iniquitous measure which placed 
the lives of all at the mercy of the Revolution. To the law of 
suspected persons succeeded domiciliary visits. Danton 
hastened to the Asselnbly, and demanded permission to speak 
in the name of the safety of the country. Standing with his 
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head thrown back, his terrible and powerful face was lighted 
up by the fire of that terrible proposal which weighs and will 
ever weigh upon his rnelTIOry. "Our enemies have taken 
Longwy," cried he, "but France resided not in Longwy. It 
is only by a great convulsion that we have annihilated des- 
potisln in the capital, it is only by a national convulsion that 
we can drive out the despots. \Vhen a vessel is shipwrecked, 
the crew throws overboard all that endangers its perishing; in 
the same way all that can harm the nation ought to be rejected 
from its breast, and all that can serve it ought to be placed 
at the disposal of the municipalities, with indeu1nity to pro- 
prietors. Up to this tin1e the gates of the capital have been 
shut, and with reason. I t was of Î1nportance that the traitors 
should be arrested; but should there be thirty thousand to 
arrest, it must be done to-morrow, and to-morrow Paris must 
communicate with the whole of France. The municipality 
is invested with the right of seizing all suspected men. \V<... 
ask you to authorize domiciliary visits. 1'here ought to be ill 
Paris eighty thousand muskets; all belong to the country, 
when the country is in danger." 
The Assembly was over-awed; it voted without discussion, 
without reference to the extraordinary commission, which was 
the instrument and power of the Gironde. The measure 
was adroitly extended to all the municipalities of France; the 
ultimate aiJn was prudently concealed, the details of thè exe- 
cution belonged to the police. A certain nun1ber of 1lecessi- 
tous citizens had already been enrolled by the COlnmune of 
Paris. 
rrhe decree was posted up in the night of the 28th of 
August. During the day of the 29th the Committee of In- 
spection and the forty-eight sections exchanged their last 
cOlnlnunications. The drums beat the raPþel in all the streets; 
all the inhabitants of Paris were requested to go to their 
hOlnes, none were to go out; every person seized in a strange 
dwelling becalne a sltspect froIn that siinple fact. The shops 
were shut; all public business was suspended; vehicles were 
prohibited frolll driving in the streets. Everyone shut up ill 
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his house awaited the terrible visit of the delegates of the 
Comnlune; it was to begin at ten o'clock at night. Prolonged 
by the zeal of the conln1Ïssioners, it was only completed by 
the 3 I st of August. They had found scarcely two thousand 
muskets, but the prisons were crowded with suspected per- 
sons, men and women, torn from their families under various 
pretexts; a great number of houses had been pillaged. The 
violence of the agents had everywhere excited terror and 
suspicion. What were the leaders of the Hôtel de Ville 
nleditating? 
Several protests were raised. A delegate of the section 
of the Lombards denounced his colleagues at the bar of the 
i\.ssembly. " The sections in nominating the commissioners 
had no intention of dividing the supreme power among 
them," said the courageous Lelièvre. "All of them knew 
that it belonged to you, that it belonged to the entire people, 
and that no particular section could arrogate the faculty to 
itself." A young journalist, Guet Dupré, protested against 
the municipal despotism. "It is time," said he, "that the 
Assembly put an end to these disorders, that it gave to the 
people its rights, maintained individual liberty, and the liberty 
of the press against the schen1es of usurpers. Time presses, 
the electoral body will soon assemble, it is of importance to 
withdraw it from the influence of certain intriguers." 
The stigma was inadequate, and the menace weaker than 
the ferocious energy of the council of the COlnmune of Paris. 
Dismissed by a decree Qf the Assembly, the President had 
been summoned to the bar, but did not respond. In the soli- 
tude of his study, under the roof of the cabinet-maker Du- 
play, Robespierre drew up the insolent manifesto that Pétion, 
recalled for that day to the presidency of the provisional coun- 
cil, was to take to the Assembly. Hesitating and anxious, the 
1\Iayor of Paris was entrapped by minds more powerful than 
his own; he went and signed, but he left to Tallien the care 
of reading the declaration of war by the insurrectional power 
against the legal power. 
"Legislators," said the address, "the representatives of 
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the Commune present thelnsel \Tes to-day before you with 
confidence. They have been calunulÍated, they have been 
judged without being heard; they come to c1ain1 justice and 
to tell you the entire truth. Called by the people in the 
night of the 9th and loth of August to save the country, 
they were bound to do what they have done. The people 
have put no limit to their powers but have said to them, Go, 
save us; what you do we will approve. \Ve ask of you, gen- 
tlemen, has not the legislative body been always surrounded 
by the respect of the citizens of Paris? Its precincts have 
only been sullied by the presence of the worthy descendant 
of Louis XI. and of the rival of the Medici. If these tyrants 
still live, is it not to the Asselnbly that they owe their lives? 
You yourselves applauded all our n1easures; we were in- 
trusted with the salvation of our country, and we have sworn 
to accomplish it; we have dÍ1nissed a feuillantÙze munici- 
pality, and the judges of peace unworthy of that noble title. 
\Ve have not acted with severity against the liberty of good 
citizens; but we glory in having sequestered the property of 
emigrants, in having caused conspirators to be arrested, put 
to flight monks and nuns, proscribed incendiary papers. vVe 
have made domiciliary visits. Who commanded them? 
You. The arms seized from suspected persons have been 
cOlnmitted to the hands of the country's defenders. We 
have arrested troublesome priests; they are in1prisoned and 
in a few clays the soil of liberty will be purged of their pres- 
ence. A section has come to protest against us. The wish 
of a single section cannot deprive the C01l1n1une of its repre- 
sentatives acknowledged and owned by the Inajority. Legis- 
lators, you have just heard, not our justification - we did not 
require it - but a concise and exact statement of our opera- 
tions. \Vhat we have done the people have sanctioned. If 
you strike us, strike also the people who Inade the revolu- 
tion of the 14th of July, who consUlnlnated it on the loth of 
August, and who will lnaintain it in the n1idst of all perils, 
of all opposition, and in spite of all the intriguers sheltering 
themselves under the mask of patriotism." 
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The Asseu1bly's spasn1s of energy had been short and its 
relapses frequent; it was easy to 111ake it contradict itself. 
Lacroix, who presided, did not undertake to defend the past. 
"All the constituted authorities," said he, "emanate fron1 
the saIne source. The fonnation of the provisional Con1- 
mune of Paris is contrary to the existing laws. It is the 
effect of an extraordinary and necessary crisis; but when 
these perilous circu111stances are passed, the provisional 
authority ought to cease with them. Do you wish, gentle- 
n1en, to dishonor our great revolution by scandalizing all the 
empire with a Comlnune rebellious to the general will and 
the law, and striving with the National Assembly for author- 
ity? Paris will not give this example. The N ationall'ts- 
sembly has fulfilled its duties, you will fulfil yours." 
Several times already the sitting had been interrupted by 
the tumult in the street; new petitioners crowded to the bar. 
" We come in the name of the people," said they, "to see 
the representatives of the Commune who are here. \Ve have 
taken an oath to die with the COlnmune." V ergniaud had 
replaced Lacroix in the presidential chair. "The Asselnbly 
has no tiIne to lose," said the latter froIn the tribune; "The 
people are free," insisted the petitioners; "you take away 
their liberty." "And we," cried Lacroix, "I ask, are we 
free? " The Procureur-général Manuel felt hin1self obliged 
to stop the petitioners. The Assembly triuInphed, it 
had not modified its decree. The municipality, driven out 
on the loth of August by the insurrectional commune, was 
officially convoked; the plans of Danton and his accomplices 
were being thwarted, but the clever tribune knew how to act 
on the fears of Thuriot. "The labors and the duties incum- 
bent on the municipality are above its strength," said he to 
the Assembly. "It has need of help; I propose that the 
number of the Inembers of the Council General be increased 
to two hundred and eighty-eight. The comn1issioners acting 
at the communal house of Paris since the loth of August last 
shall form part of it, unless they have been superseded by 
their sections." 
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The Council General did not cease to sit, maintaining that 
the Legislative Assen1bly in convoking the Conventi.on had in 
advance abdicated all its powers. I t now solemnly sanc. 
tiòned this usurpation, and Robespierre prepared beforehand 
his vengeance against those who had dared to resist hin', 
when he exclaimed in the sitting of the Council General, "No 
one dares to nalne the traitors. \Vell, I 111yseIf, for the 
s
fety of the people, name thell1; I denounce the liberticide 
Brissot, the f
ction of the Gironde, the rascally commission 
of twenty-one of the National Asscinbly. I denounce them 
for having sold France to Erunswick, and for having received 
in advance the price of their baseness." 
Already warrants of arrest were prepared against the 
Girondins, vanquished beforehand in a con1bat for which they 
had themselves furnished the first arms to their enemies. 
Verdun was besieged by the Prussians. Terror from with. 
out was one of the ll1eans of action with the revolutionists 
within. Danton said from the rostrum, "The loth of August 
has divided us into republicans and royalists: the first few, 
the second Inuch more nUlnerous. In this state of weakness, 
we republicans are exposed to two fires, that of the enen1Y 
from without, that of the royalists froln within. There is a 
royalis
 directory which sits secretly at Paris and corresponds 
with the Prussian army. To frustrate it we must terrify the 
royalists." The COmn1l1Ue of Paris appealed to all citizens 
to defend the country in danger; all the available population 
w
s convoked in the Champ de l\lars. 
"\Vhere," cried V ergni
ud froin the rostrum of the 
Asselnbly, "where are the sp
c1es, the n13.ttocks ,vhich raised 
the altar of the Federation, and levelled the Champ de 1Iars? 
.Y ou have shown a great ardor for fêtes; without doubt you 
will not have less for battles. You have sung of liberty, you 
Jl1Ust now defend it. \Ve have no longer to overthrow kings 
of bronze, but kings encompassed by powerful annies; the 
time for talk is past. ""e 111USt dig the graves of our eue. 
nÚes, or each step they Jnake in advance will dig ours." 
Danton succeeded him in the tribune as if seized with 
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the same enthusiasm, but a sinister echo resounded in his 
words; he seemed to defend beforehand the plot which was 
breaking out. "Exciten1ent, comlnotion, burning eagerness 
for battle are everywhere; let every one who refuses to serye 
in person or to give up his arn1S be punished with death! 
The alarm-bell which we shall ring is not a signal of alarm, it 
sounds the charge against the enemies of our country. To 
vanquish them, gentlen1en, we must have audacity, audacity, 
always audacity, and France is saved." 
The tocsin already sounded from all the steeples, and all 
the public buildings displayed the black flag. "The country 
is in danger," was in everybody's mouth. The alann re- 
sounded in the streets. The Assembly decreed death against 
aU who, directly or indirectly, refused to execute or hindered 
the orders given, and the measures taken by the provisional 
executive power. Henceforth massacre was easy. Dan- 
ton hurried to the Champ de Mars to harangue the yolun- 
teers. 
The rumor of conspiracy vaguely agitated Paris, and 
struck alarm into people's minds; those in prison trembled, 
those outside tren1bled for the prisoners. Petitions in their 
favor were not always in vain; J\Ianuel, Tallien, Danton, 
J\larat himself, granted in advance several pardons, and 
placed in safety several victims marked for execution. Robes- 
pierre remembered that he had studied at the college of 
Louis-Ie-grand, and protected the principal, the Abbé Bérar- 
dier. The massacre was already begun. 
In the san1e place where sat the private committee dele- 
gated by the Council General, Panis, Sergent, Lenfant, 
1Iarat, "friend of the people," twenty-four persons, of wholn 
twenty-two were priests, brought to the depôt of the J\lairie, 
waited to be transferred to another prison. At two o'clock 
on the 2d of Septelnber, a detachment of J\1arseillais abrupt. 
ly invaded the hall. "To the Abbaye!" cried they, "To 
the Abbaye!" and, seizing the prisoners, packed thetn into 
hackney coaches standing at the door, amid a cross fire of 
insults and menaces. " You will not arri \"e Ii "ing, the 
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people are waiting to tear you in pieces." The doors of the 
coaches were left open. 
The people looked sullen and terrified; no one rushed 
upon the prisoners. " You see them," cried the l\iarseillais, 
"there they are ; you are about to leave for Verdun; they 
only wait for your departure to butcher your wives and your 
children." People listened; some cries were heard from the 
crowd, but the coaches proceeded without obstacle. The 
escort becan1e irritated, and struck with their sabres among 
the unfortunates packed in the coaches. It is said that one 
of these warded off the sword with his cane. He was imme- 
diately massacred and most of his companions were wounded. 
Blood was flowing when the victims arrived at the Abbaye, 
and as they descended fron1 the coaches, several sank under 
the blows of the assassins. Others fled, seeking refuge in the 
hall where the comlnittee of the Four Nations sat. The Abbé 
Sicard, the founder of the Hospital for the Deaf and Dumb, 
was there, and was recaptured by a watchmaker of the 
quarter. " You must pass over my body to kill the Abbé 
Sicard! " cried he. Two other priests seated themselves at 
the table of the committee; all the others were Inassacred 
before the eyes of the commissioners. "There is no more 
to do here," cried the l\iarseillais, " let us to the Carn1elites ! " 
A large number of priests were there collected; they were all 
called by nallle to assemble in the garden. 
The cut-throats clarnl)red for the Archbishop of ArIes, 
accused of having contrived a re-actionary plot in the south. 
The old nlan advanced from a little oratory; they wished to 
keep him back, as he asked for absolution from one of his 
companions. "Let me pass," said he, "my blood perhaps 
will suffice then1." Then turning towards the assassins, 
" Here I am; I am the person you seek; spare the others, 
they will pray for you on earth, and I in heaven." They 
loaded hiln with insults. "I have never done hann to any 
one," replied the archbishop. "And I am going to do you 
harm!" cried a l\iarseillais, striking hiln on the face with 
his sabre; the old man sank under the blows! 
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The priests fled through the garden, pursued by their 
executioners, laughing and singing, from tree to tree, fron1 
wall to wall; one after the other, the victims sank praying. 
The wounded were collected in the church; they came out 
two by two, and were n1assacred on the steps. The Bishop 
of Saintes had his leg broken. "Gentlen1en," said he, " I 
do not refuse to die with Iny brothers, but I cannot walk; " 
they supported hin1 by the ann to lead .him to punishn1ent. 
His brother, the Bishop of Beauvais, was already dead. 
Graves were dug beforehand near the barrier Saint Jacques; 
carts waited to carry the corpses. Silence reigned at the 
Carn1elites; the assassins had returned to the Abbaye. 
I do not care to relate in detail scenes of horror. At the 
Abbaye, the bailiff 1\1aillard, lately at the head of the bands 
of the 5th and 6th of October, organized a bloody tribunal; 
the judges were taken at randoln from the crowd of specta- 
tors, terrified worklnen or small tradesmen, who dared not 
look their victims in the tace, or who became gradually in- 
toxicated by the fascination of crime. " \Ye must purge the 
prisons of all who would slay your wives and your children 
while you are marching against the enemy," repeated the 
assaSSIns. 
The Swiss were detested as n1uch as the priests; the 
formality of a trial was spared theln. " To La Force!" said 
I\-Iaillard. The soldiers understood, and hesitated to go out. 
" Pardon, pardon!" cried they. ,A. young man advanced at 
last, anns crossed, and head erect. "I pass first," said he, 
'
 we are not guilty, we have done nothing but obey our 
officers; let them show me the way!" At the same instant 
he fell pierced with pikes. All his comrades fell like hiln ; 
two only were spared by a caprice of the executioners. The 
register of the prison was laid upon the table with wine and 
glasses; the trial began. 
Already 1\1. de l\Iontmorin, formerly minister of Louis 
XV!., and his cousin, the governor of Fontainebleau, had 
been massacred. The fonner protested with dignity, saying 
that he had been cited to appear before the high court of 
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Orleans. " I t is true," said l\Iaillê rd, "1Ionsieur' s affair 
does not concern us; to La Force!" "Fetch nle a coach," 
said 1\1. de 1\10ntmorin calmly. "The coach is waiting," 
cried the cut-throats. .As he stepped into the street, 1\1. de 
1\Iontmorin was cut down. The hideous crowd which was 
asselnbled round the prison wanted to tear him in pieces. 
The filial tenderness of 11dlle. Cazotte and of 1\idUe. de 
Sombreuil silllultaneously snatched their fathers from the 
executioners, who soon found their victims again. Once in a 
while, in the midst of the lnassacre, an accused person was 
acquitted, without reason, by some triulnph of his shrewdness 
or by a whim of the ferocious tribunal; this was always 
followed by a burst of applause. The butchers often accom- 
panied in triumph the unhappy man who had escaped death, 
and who was soon threatened by new dangers. An officer, 
Journiac de Saint 11éard, was saved by a l\larseiUais, whose 
provincial dialect he had recognized. IIis narrative has pre- 
served for us the horror of the massacre. 
The 

 ational Assembly continued to sit, however, either 
ignorant or ilnp:1ssible. Robespierre was unable to sleep 
during the night of the 2d of September. The deputies 
discussed the order of the d:1Y to the sound of cannon and 
of the tocsin which echoed through aU the streets. The 
Commune had the prudence to send commissioners to the bar. 
"The people," they canle to announce, " wish to break open 
the doors of the prisons." "Two hundred priests have 
already been butchered at the Cannelites!" cried Fauchet. 
A deputation was conl111issioned to talk the populace into 
calmness. 
It was late, and the ministers were absent. The council 
met at the nlinistry of the marine. Danton was not there; 
when at last he appeared, they pressed hiln to put an end to 
the horrors which disgraced the Revolution. His colleagues 
did not ignore everything. "The assassinations were organ- 
ized in the council," said Roland himself later. Danton got 
into a passion, "\Vhat do I care for the prisoners," cried he, 
with that terrible voice which echoed long after in the ears 
VOL. VI. - 9 
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of his auditors. "'Vhat do I care for the prisoners? let them 
Blake of thenlselves \';hat they may! " 
The deputation returned to the Assembly; its orator, the 
aged Dussaulx, had thought to soften the butchers by his 
liter:lry and florid patriotisl1l. He lTIounted a chair. " What 
do you want here?" a man with bloody hands said to hiln ; 
.. this does not concern you, let us alone." Another pushed 
hiln aside. "Sir," cried he, "you have the look of an honest 
JTIan, but keep out of the way then. There are two behind 
you whom you have hindered us fronl despatching for a 
quarter of an hour, and after them we have twenty others to 
finish!" "The deputies you sent to cahn the people reacl:ed 
with nluch trouble the doors of the Abbaye," said Dussaulx; 
"we tried to nlake ourselves heard, but scarcely had one of 
us uttered a few words when his voice was drowned by 
. tumultuous cries. Another speaker, M. Bazire, tried to Inake 
hinl
elf heard by a more adroit beginning; but when the 
people saw that he did not speak in accordance with their 
ideas, he was forced to be silent. Each of us spoke to his 
neighbors, right and left, but the peaceable intentions of 
those who listened to us could not be cOlnmunicated to such 
a crowd of Inen. We withdrew, and the darkness did not 
pennit us to see what passed." 
The AsseInbly was powerless; it bowed its head in sad- 
ness and shame, without protesting against the crimes which 
it could not prevent. The Commune of Paris openly directed 
the Inassacre; the procureur l\lanuel, who disapproved of it, 
Inade a feeble effort. " Frenchnlen," he said to the slaugh- 
terers of the Abbaye, "in the lnidst of your legitimate ven- 
geances, your axe ought not to strike all heads indiscrÏ1ni- 
nately. The criminals in the cells are not all equally guilty." 
He saw several victinls fall at his feet. I-fis substitute 
Billaud- Varennes, openly accepted a responsibility from which 
he never sought to free himself. Twice he went himself to 
superintend the execution of his orders. "\T ou re\'enge your- 
selves, people/' said he, "it is your duty." And as the butch- 
ers were accused of stripping the dead," 1\ly good friends," 
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said he to theIn, "I am sent by the COlnmune to represent 
to you that you ought not to dishonor this great day. It has 
been reported to thenl that you rob these rogues of aristocrats 
after ha\'ing done justice on them. Do not touch what they 
have on them. Care will be taken to pay you, as has been 
agreed on. Be noble, generous, and great, like the duty 
which you pedonn. Let this great day be worthy of the 
people whose sovereignty is committed to you." The Ì\Iar- 
seillais fornlally asked permission to take the shoes of the 
victims. "Our brothers who are about to march against 
the enen1Y are barefooted," they said. A certain quantity of 
gold and jewels was brought to the bureau of the Commune. 
In an adjoining rOOln they paid the executioners. Billaud- 
Varennes pron1Ísed theln twenty-four francs a day. The 
horrible accounts and receipts still exist, a crushing witness 
against the chiefs of the conspiracy. From the Carmelites 
to the Abbaye, froln the Abbaye to La Force, froln La 
Force to Dicêtre and La Salpêtrière, the assassins continued 
their work without the slightest interference froln any au- 
thorities. Roland himself proved the impotency of the min- 
istry. "'Ve owe to the whole of France," wrote he to the 
Assembly, "the declaration th
t the executive power has 
been unable to foresee or prevent these excesses; I know 
that it is the duty of the constituted authorities to put an end 
to them, or to consider themseh-es as annihilated." The 
anger of the Commune was so great, that a warrant of arrest 
was issued against the minister of the interior. Danton 
snatched it with much difficulty from thG hands of IvIarat. 
,
 See," said he to Pétion, "of what these madmen are capa- 
t'le; but I know how to bring thenl to their senses." " You 

,re wrong," replied the Inayor, "this act would haye been 
damaging only to its authors." 
Roland had pronounced his sentence and that of the 
Assembly. The executive power escaped from them to pass 
entirely into the bloody hands of the Commune of Paris, 
which, in its turn, delegated this power to assassins. The 
section of the Quinze-Vingts delnanded the imprisonment of 
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the wives and children of the elnigrants, as well as the death 
of the conspirators, before the departure of the citizens for 
the army. "The Assemblies of the sections ll1ay in this 
respect take the lneasures th
t in their ';;isdom they judge 
indispensable," the Council General replied, "without preju- 
dice to their right of appeal afterwards before the proper 
tribunals. " 
The victims of the days of September have appealed to 
history. The National .Asselnbly received the reports. 
"1\lost of the prisons are at present empty," said Tallien. 
"The cOlnlnandant-general has been ordered to transfer to 
them detachments of the anned force, but the service of the 
barriers requires so many men, that there are not enough 
remaining to maintain good order." 
It was about ten o'clock on the morning of the 3d of Sep- 
tember; the assassins had not yet entirely quitted La Force. 
The Princess of LaInballe was imprisoned there; her won1en 
had been taken away the previous day, saved by unknown 
hands. She kept up with difficulty when they dragged her 
before the tribuna1. "Are you acquainted with the plots of 
the palace?" I-Iébert, who presided, asked her. "I know 
nothing of any plot." " Swear to love liberty and equality; 
swear to hate the king, the queen, and royalty." A voice 
s
id in her ear, "Swear, or you are dead!" The princess 
did not turn, she did not change color. " I will willingly 
take the first oath," said she; "I cannot take the second; it 
is not in 111Y heart." "Liberate 111adame," pronounced the 
president. It was the sentence of death. Struck by a blow 
froln a sabre at the street door, l\1adame de Lalnballe still 
kept up for several steps, supported by two Inen; again 
wounded, S
le sank down to rise no more. The assassins 
fell furiously upon her corpse. The bleeding head was car- 
ried in triulnph under the windows of the Temple; the 
wretch who brandished this hideous trophy dared to Loast 
of his crime in the annyof the Rhine; the grenadiers of 
tlle regiment in which he was enrolled killed him with their 
sabres. 
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l\Ieanwhile the furious populace howled around the royal 
P rison. the kino- threw binlself before l\1arie .Antoinette. 
, 0 
" They wdnt to prevent you frOln seeing the head of T\Iadalne 
de Larnballe, that they bring to show you how the people 
take vengeance on tyrants," said one of the 111unicipal officers 
on guard. The queen f8inted; the jailers themselves were 
afraid; they were ready to gi\'e up to the assassins theil 
most illustrious ViCtilllS. "The asylun1 of Louis XVI. is 
menaced," they wrote, asking succor from the i\.ssembly; 
"resistance will be impolitic, d
lngerous, perhaps unjust." 
Singular and striking power of a superstitious sentÏ1nent! ..\ 
tri-colored ribbon stretched before the doors of the Temple 
suffices to protect the entrance. 
The COlnmissioners of the C01l1mune had everywhere 
sand thrown on the traces of blood; they washed the pa vc- 
ment of the prisons and buried the dead. At the same tilne, 
T\1arat and his colleagues of the committee of superintend- 
ence called upon the whole of France to follow t!1cir ex:'.n1ple. 
Everywhere couriers, leaving Paris on the 3d of Septelnber, 
carried this circular: "The Commune of Paris hastens to 
infornl its bro
hers of all the departInents, that a ntunber of 
the ferocious conspirators detained in the prisons, have been 
put to death by the people, acts of justice which have 
appeared indispensable to restrain by terror the legions of 
traitors hidden within its walls, at the l1l0ment when it was 
marching against the enemy; and without doubt the entire 
nation, after the long list of treasons which have conducted 
us to the brink of the abyss, will hasten to adopt this Illeans 
so necess:1ry to the public safety, and all Frenclunen will cry, 
like the Parisians, We will lnarch against the enelny, but we 
will not leave behind us brigands to slaughter our wives and 
our children." 
The appeal was listened to, and Paris did not ren1ain 
alone in its shan1eful glory; at :ß,Ieaux, at Reims, at Charle- 
ville, at Caen, at Lyons, priests, Inagistrates, and siluple 
prisoners were 11lassacred. Arrested at the waters of Forges, 
the Duke of La R.ochefoucauld, forn1crly president of the 
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Directory of the Seine, was assassinated on the road to the 
castle of La Roche-Guyon, under the eyes of his Inother and 
his wife. At certain points SOine resistance had been op- 
posed to the sedi tious; the N 
tional Guard of Reims suc- 
ceeded in dispersing the assassins; the inhabitants of Caen 
drove away the drul11-major who insulted the dead body of 
the Procureur-Général Bayeux; Danton himself took care to 
protect the life of Duport, seized in his castle of Bignon, near 
N emours. Other \.ictin1s still waited their punishment. The 
accused lately prosecuted before the high court of Orleans 
were now ordered to Paris. 
The Assen1bly at first refused to cite them before the trio 
bunal of the 17th of August, but the Commune of Paris sent 
to Orleans a band of patriots commanded by a dare-devil 
creole, who was known as Fournier the Anlerican. " \Vith 
his livid aDd sinister face, his mustache, his triple girdle of 
pistols, his brutal language and his oaths, he had quite the 
look of a pirate," wrote l\Iadame Roland in her menloirs. 
The great square before the prison was already occupied by 
these brigands, when a second detachment brought the sub- 
nlÎssion of the Legislative Assembly. Fournier was pro- 
1110ted to the rank of commandant of the armed force, 
" charged," said the decree, "to guard the safety of the 
prisoners. " 
In vain a second decree recalled a portion of the pa- 
triots. "The Parisian army will not diyide itself," replied 
they; "such is the resolution of its chiefs, all decrees will 
be useless." The attorneys of the high court, the authori- 
ties of Orleans, opposed a courageous resistance to the bri- 
gands; the prisoners were to be transferred to Saumur; they 
were dragged to Versailles. 
The assassins awaited them; on the road, through the 
disorder which they roused as they marched, the furious band 
struck terror into the souls of the prisoners, who made their 
wills and wrote to their families. Fournier the American 
received these last deposits; the accused were huddled into 
carts; at night they wer
 bound two and two. On the 9th of 
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Alquier, president of the Tribunal of Versailles, hastened to 
Paris, to Danton. "They are coming!" cried he; '" what 
can we do?" 1'he minister listened to him with a sombre 
air. "These men are very guilty," said he. "But," re- 
joined Alquier, "the law 111USt decide." " I say to you that 
they are very guilty," repeated Danton. The president in- 
sisted. Danton at last becalne angry. "'Vell! do you not 
see that if I had any reply to Inake to you, I should have done 
so long ago? 'Vhat are these prisoners to you? Attend to 
your own business, and do not meddle with them." 
'Vhen the president re-entered his house the victin1s had 
fallen. Before the railings of the Orangerie, the carts were 
stopped by an armed band corning out of a tavern. The 
populace looked on, insulting the prisoners without doing 
them violence; the assassins sent froln Paris rushed upon 
the sad procession. In vain the mayor courageously inter- 
posed; he was thrown froln his horse, and fainted, when he 
Gllne to himself the massacre had con1menced. Lessart was 
dead, the Duke of Brissac still struggled with his execution- 
ers. The horde of assassins re-entered Paris with its hideous 
trophies; on its way Danton, from a bakony, compliInented 
Fournier the American. 
Paris re\'ived, however, froln its profound terror. None 
had resisted this first atten1pt at a bloody yoke. The au- 
thorities had bowed under the terror; they now began to 
lament and excuse thelnselves, for the horror of the crÌ1ne 
committed had seized every soul. "In critical n10nlents, I say 
it with sorrow, I am always the last to be warned," Pétion 
declared. Roland called for the suppression of the pillage 
which had followed the massacres. " New excesses are COln- 
n1Ïtted in Paris," said he to the Asselnbly, "they rob the 
passers-by. The public force remains a cah11 spectator of the 
critnes, it justifies its inaction by saying that it has not been 
called upon. Before orders are gi\'en, the evil-disposed 
gather the people together, excite them, draw them over to 
their side, and the evil increases." The Girondins, then1- 
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selves menaced, tardily issued their declaration of war against 
Danton and his accolnplices. "They have said they will 
snatch away our victÌ1ns," cried '
ergniaud; "they do not 
wish us to assassinate them in the anns of their wives and 
their children. \Yell! let us ha\'e recourse to warrants of 
arrest; denounce, arrest, bundle into the cells those we wish to 
destroy. \Ve will then rouse the people, we will let loose our 
nlurderers, we will establish a slaughter-house of hU1l1an flesh 
where we can quench our thirst for blood. The Parisians 
dare to call thelnselves free; they are no longer slaves of 
crowned tyrants, but they are slaves of the vilest, the most 
detestable scoundrels; it is tilne to break these shameful 
chains, to crush this new tyranny; it is time that those who 
have made good Inen tren1ble should now treInble in their 
turn. I aln not ignorant that they have daggers at their C0111- 
mand. In the night of the 2d of Septen1ber, in that night 
of proscription, did they not wish to direct theu1 against sev- 
eral deputies, against lne? Have they not denounced us to 
the people as traitors? Happily indeed it was the people 
who were there, the assassins were occupied elsewhere! I 
delnand that the members of the Comn1une answer with their 
heads for the safety of all prisoners. " 
As Tallien had said several days before, the prisons were 
empty and the reign of the Comlnune was assured; the elec- 
tions were cOlnpleted. rrhe Legislative Assembly expired, 
loaded with all the evil that it had not prevented, with all the 
crimes it had allowed to be con1mitted, with all the vain pro- 
tests it had emitted, without ever supporting them by a single 
stron.g action. On the 21St of Septelnber, 1792, at noon, the 
National Convention entered on the scene. 
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CHAPTER LXIII. 


TH
 NATIONAL CONVENTION (1792-1795). 
ON the 2d of September, 1792, the whole of Paris acted 
together, both in massacre and in election. For the first 
tiIue universal suffrage had been applied in the prilnary as- 
semblies; and terror bore its fruits. Robcspierre, Danton, 
1\1arat, all the leaders of the Ccmnlunc were n0111inated; 
and the Duke of Orleans had the s
d honor of sharing with 
them the suffrages of the Parisian electors, under the new 
name which he had adopted. Philippe Egalité. For a long 
time feared and despised by the court, thrown by jealousy 
and anger into the Revolution, in which he was constantly 
engaged without ever exercising any inHuence upon it, he 
Inarched to crime down the rapid descent of "ice, nlore fron1 
weal
ness than fronl intention. He W:lS condenlned befor
- 
hand to follow to the end a fatal route; and not even the 
courage and horror of his fate were able to efface the rnem- 
ory of his faults. 
No check had been in1posed upon the free choice of the 
electors. A certain nUlnber of the melubers of the Constitu- 
ent Assel11bly returned to the Convention; yet the clubs had 
everywhere directed the elections as they theillselves had 
been directed by emissaries sent fron1 Paris. Barbaroux 
w
s indignant at what he had seen at Avignon. "The mod- 
erate party," said he, "could not gain a hearing, and lost all 
courage; a crowd of Inen, eager for money or place, inde- 
fatigable informers, kept inyenting troubles in order to pro- 
cure for themselves lucr
ti\"e comn1Ïssions. E\'erywhere in- 
triguers, libellers, men of n2.rrow and suspicious minds. At 
the news of the massacres of September, the hall rang with 
applause." 
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\Vhether fron1 assent or terror, France gave herself up to 
the Revolution. The unlimited and unrestrained absolute 
power of the National Convention had replaced the old 
French lnonarchy. The abuses of the power of Louis XIV. 
were now to be succeeded by the Committee of Public Safety 
and the dictatorship of Robespierre. 
The first act of the Convention was to disa\'ow every 
thought of a ruling authority. "Certainly nobody will use 
the word royalty," said Couthon, Robespierre's friend, still 
unknown as a speaker, half paralytic and obliged to be car- 
ried to the tribune; "but I have heard, not \vithout horror, 
some speak of dictatorship, triumyirate, protectorate. The 
111inds of the people nlust be set at ease, we Blust solenlnly 
declare their sovereignty, their entire sovereignty, and in- 
voke an execration equally upon royalty, dictatorship, and 
every kind of personal rule which would tend to nlodify that 
sovereignty." On the leaders of the different parties remain- 
ing silent, being not at all eager to close beforehand the 
door to all daring ambition, conot d'Herbois exclaÌlned, 
"There is a subject of deliberation which you cannot defer 
till to-nlorrow, which you cannot defer till this evening, which 
you cannot defer for a single mOlnent without being unfaith- 
ful to the prayer of the nation: it is the abolition of the roy- 
al ty." 
Applause burst forth in every part, though not without 
reticence and hesitation in the Ininds of SOlne. "The Re- 
public in France will always be a sublime system," Con- 
dorcet had said, with a prophetic insight unusual for him; 
the Girondins, mostly sincere republicans, full of illusions 
and fantastic hopes, had formed too lofty a conception of 
the Republic to be satisfied with a declaration which was im- 
provised without preparation and without dignity. It was a 
constitutional priest, soon afterwards bishop, the Abbé Gre- 
goire, who put the seal of revolutionary fanaticisITI to that 
first proclamation of the French Republic. "\Vhat need for 
discussion," exclaimed he, "when all are of one Blind? 
Kings in the moral order are what monsters are in the 
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physical order. Courts are the workshops of crimes and the 
dens of tyrants. The history of kings is the martyrology of 
nations. This magic talisIllan must be destroyed, since it 
has still the power of stupefying 11lany. Let us vote that the 
National Convention declare royalty to be abolished in 
France! " S
loats of applause burst forth in the hall and 
the tribunes, wi
h cries of "Long live the nation!" in 
every part. Next dJ.Y it was desired to re-organize all the 
administr
tiYe, municipal, and judicial bodies. Not satis- 
fied with having everywhere destroyed t11e old régime, the 
Revolution, eager for ruin, overthrew new powers scarcely 
established. "Take care," said Lan juinais courageously 
but in vain, "it is not enough to l
nock down, the essen- 
tial thing is to create. \Ve are losing life before we possess 
it. If we do not lnature our laws, they will be despised, 
and we ourseh-es shall be despised." The Convention de- 
livered up justice to public passion, as it had delivered the 
administration. It decreed that the nlagistrates could be 
chosen froin amongst all citizens, without distinction. 
The gauntlet was thro\vn down, and both sides took their 
places for the combat. The Girondins had given the signal 
by taking their seats on the right when they caIne in, now 
bold and daring in their resistance to the disorder and vio- 
lent anarchy which they had long encouraged by their inlpru- 
dence and v
in alnbition. At the outset they had gained a 
victory in getting Pétion n1ade president, as he had partly 
joined their ranks from disgust at the scorn with which the 
COllunune had treated hinl. The six secretaries of the As- 
setnbly also were of their party. Opposite then1 rose up 
"the l\Iountain " with its advanced leaders, Robespierre and 
Danton, and its dreaded instigator, l\Iarat, the "friend of 
the people," returned to the Convention by an electioneering 
trick by which the electors of Paris were duped. Sitting 
apart on his bench, even in the lnidst of triumph he threw 
upon" the Plain," peopled \\,ith men of tnoderation and in. 
decision, looks and threats which were 1110re than once des. 
tined to draw theln on by terror. 
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In that suprenle struggle of passions let loose, the timid 
and weak were about to be carried on in spite of theluselves. 
through the vacillations of their hesitating will, to acts at 
which they still felt horrified, but which their cowardice was 
about to sanction. 
lInmediately after the Inassacres of September, during 
the first days of the National Convention, terror and indig- 
nation were w"eighing down the balance on the side of firm 
resistance. Sh3.lneful disorder was still to be seen in In3.ny 
parts; at Chalons-sur-Marne, headquarters of the rescrye 
forces, a lieutenant-colonel had been murdered, and the pro- 
cureur-général was in flight. Kersaint proposed an inquiry 
into the state of the country. "It is time," said he, "tllat 
gibbets were erected for the Inurderers; it is tinle they were 
erected for those who incite to murder. The Convention 
has sworn to execute the laws, it has placed persons and 
property under the na
ional protection, yet lnurclers are on 
the increase. The people are being excited and urged to 
anarchy, and I doubt not that your hearts, like .nline, leap at 
the thought of the scenes of horror with which some men 
wish to dishonor the French name." The voices of the 
Mountain were raised for adjournnlent. "To adjourn," ex- 
claimed V ergniaud, "is to ask impunity for murderers; it is 
to sumnlon anarchy, it is to proc1ainl a permission to C0111111it 
murder. There exist in the Republic Inen who dare to call 
themselves republicans and spread abroad suspicion, hatred, 
vengeance. rrhey wish to see the French citizens, like the 
soldiers of Cadmus, cut each other's throats instead of fight- 
ing the enemies of the country. The proof that the laws are 
insufficient is that every day is soiled with a new crime." 
" Frighten the disturbers of the peace!" added Lan juinais, 
" who anlongst us is ignorant that the citizens of Paris are in 
a stupor of fright? You deny it! ,V ould that the expression 
were as untrue as I wish it; but as I entered Paris, I shud- 
dered." "Does anyone believe that we could become the 
slaves of certain Parisian deputies?" exclaimed Buzot, 
fonnerly one of the Inost violent members of the Con- 
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stituent Assembly. The inquiry was ,"oted by an immense 
majority. 
Queen Catherine de l'vledicis said to Henry III., at the 
mon1ent of the Duke of Guise's death, "Now that the cloth 
is well cut, my son, we must sew it." No voice relninded 
the leaders of the Gironde of that nlaxim of bold foresight. 
Flattered by the echo of their own eloquence, tl:ey believed 
in the power of words and parliamentary resolutions, though 
face to face with enemies eyer ready to proceed to decisions 
and violent acts. A battle with Robespierre was already 
beginning. 
Prudent and coo], bearing a reputation of austere virtue, 
with more audacity in his intentions than was shown in his 
words, and gradually developing ability and eloquence which 
at first he seemed incapable of, Robespierre had passed his 
rivals one 2fter another. Danton still supported him. It 
was this threatening dictatorship that Lasource denounced 
at the close of an 2.ttack upon the deputation of Paris. "I 
point out nobody. I wish to wait till the 11len \Yhonl I de- 
nounce have supplied light enough to show thenl to France 
as they really are; then I shall come to this tribune, even 
should I only leave it to fall under their murderous blows." 
T\vo l\Iarseilleans rushed together to the tribune. " Yes," 
cried Rebecque, "there is in this Asselnbly a party who 
aspire to dictâtorship. It is the party of Robespierre. That 
is the man whom I denounce to you." "I ask to sign that 
denunciation," added Barbaroux. 
At the same Inon1ent a voice was raised from one of the 
back benches of the 1Iountain. "I denounce myself!" 
cried ::\Iarat. The eyes of all were turned towards the hideous 
face, the mean and deformed figure, and sordid dress of the 
wretched instigator of so Jl1any crimes. Robespierre and 
Panis had just replied to the attacks of the 
Iarseineans, 
when 
Iarat got possession of the tribune and began his 
speech: "I have in this Assembly a large llulnber of per- 
sonal enenlÌes." The Assembly rose by a spontaneous 1l10,"e- 
rnent, with cries of " A.ll! all!" " They ought to have some 
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sense of shalne," continued l\1arat; "I invoke upon my head 
the yengeance of the n
tion. It was I who wanted a dict1.- 
tor. The people have for S01ne tÏ1ne obeyed my voice, and I 
called forth their fury against traitors. They felt that what 
I proposed was the only means of saving the country; they 
themselves collectively becan1e dictator, and were thus able 
to get rid of the guilty." Shouts of indignation were heard 
everywhere; and Boileau proposed that a decree of accusa- 
tion should be passed. "I feel honored by all the lnand
tes 
hurled against IDe by the Constituent AsseInbly and the 
Legislative Assembly," cried Marat, " the people have turned 
them into waste-paper by appointing me to sit with you; but 
if n1Y enemies should force from you a new act against Ine, 
I shall blowout I11Y brains at the foot of this tribune." He 
held a pistol to his forehead, and when those around hiIn 
sn1iled, with an expression of conten1pt on every face, 1\Iarat 
threw his head back with a theatrical gesture, and said, 
" No, I shall relnain with you to brave your fury!" The 
insane Juob of the anarchical party had sent 11arat to the 
Convention, and still boldly supported their representa- 
tive. l\1arat, though assassinated, was to triun1ph over the 
Gironde. 
The attack upon Robespierre failed in the same way as 
the indignation excited against l'.farat. The first alarm 
caused by the " Septelnbriseurs " had disappeared, and they 
now raised their heads and boldly admitted their guilt. " I 
have looked at 111Y crime in the face," said Danton, "and I 
have comnÜtted it." lIis successor ClS n1inister of justice, 
G
rat, brought to power by the Girondins, whom he was 
presently about to betray, had for a long time fonned a 
theory to justify the IU:1SSacres. "Blood flowed, but it was 
that of the guilty. They \vere punished before they were 
judged. The laws are the ministers of the will bf the people, 
when the people act they ha\"e no n10re need of their instru- 
ment." "That is the chief article in the creed of our lib- 
erty," added Collot d'I-Icrbois. Ræderer a1so said at a 1ater 
ùate, in his 11emoirs, " After the massacres of September, no 
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recourse against general execration was left to the perpetra- 
tors except the overthrow of society." 
The first act in the history of the Convention was com- 
pleted. The keen and hot discussion upon the massacres 
had ended in the shan1eless decb.rations of the perpetrators. 
A second struggle was preparing; another question already 
cast on nlen's n1inds a sinister shadow. The Republic was 
proclaimed; what was to be the future lot of the king? 
\Vhat vengeance or what justice was the Revolution about to 
exercise with regard to Louis XVI? 
The nation relnained silent. The clubs alone spoke, and 
they loudly denlanded the trial of the king, as forn1erly they 
had deIuanded his dethronement. On the 16th of October, 
Bourbotte had said, when presenting an address from the 
J acobins of Auxerre, "\Ye must strike a fatal blow at one 
who has long been proscribed by public opinion. If amongst 
the n1embers of the Conyention there is anyone who thinks 
that the prisoners in the Temple ought not to be punished, 
let him mount this tribune and defend them. For my part, I 
ask against them the sentence of death." 
The Girondins drew back, embarrassed and hesitating. 
The majority of them, frotn compassion or a secret sentiment 
of justice, felt a repugnance to that sentence of death de- 
nlanded by Bourbotte. Son1e were embarrassed by their own 
declarations, and all of them dreaded the loss of their popu- 
larity. They tried to delay the fatal hour, while the Jacobins 
urged them forward at the point of the sword. On the 6th 
of November, Valazé n1ade llis report on the papers recently 
found in the Tuileries, and during the discussion, Roland 
added those which had been seized in an iron chest made by 
the king's own hands. The reporter was conclusive as to the 
crime of the monarch: Louis XV"'r. was guilty, according to 
hinI, of haying tried to strengthen his shaking throne. Even 
the most le
itimate means of action were contested and sin- 
o..' , 
ister nlotiycs were attributed to e\'crything he did. " \Yhat 
was the monster not c3.p
lble of?" exclainled Valazé, after 
proving that some capital had been invested in foreign tradc. 
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" You will presently see him fighting against the entire human 
kind. I denounce hiIn to you as a 1110nopolist of wheat, 
sugar, and coffee! " 
Valazé had not concluded. lIe indicated, without treat- 
ing them, the points which the Convention would have to 
discuss: the inviolability; the appreciation of crimes conl- 
n1itted; the punislllnent to be undergone by the accused. 
" My heart rejects the terrors inspired by that idea," saId he. 
11ailhe, deputy for 'Toulouse and rnember of the council of 
legislation, went further, laying down and perelnptorily dis- 
posing of the two nIain questions, " Can the king be judged? " 
and" By wholn can he be judged? " lIe concluded by pro- 
posing the decree, " Louis XVI. shall be tried by the National 
Convention." The Asselnbly appointed the 15th of Novem- 
ber for the discussion. 
All the principles established by the Convention of 1791 
were on their trial with Louis XVI. It had weakened the 
crown and established the 1110narchical power on bases which 
were too narrow; while at the same tin1e boldly acknowledg- 
ing its rights and protecting the royal person with inviola- 
bility. The barriers had disappeared, c
rried away by the 
rising flood of the Revolution. A new Constitution was being 
prepared; and, as the sn12.ll body of his partisans thought, 
the ægis of the ancient law still defended the king. " You 
cannot put yourselves above fi

ed laws without destroying the 
bonds of society, without degrading yourselves in the eyes of 
Europe, without yourselves giving the Republic the first les- 
son in anarchy; an exan1ple yery terrible in its consequences." 
Such were the arguments of 1Iorisson, an honest Republican, 
sent by the Vendée to the Convention. .Young St. Just, still 
unknown, undertook to reply to hinI. fIe was handsoJne and 
féJshionable, with a haughty air, and ardently devoted to RoLes- 
pierre, to whom on a previous occasion he had written in 
these terms: " You who support the tottering country against 
a torrent of despotism and intrigue; you whom I only know, 
as God, by your wondrous works, I address myself to you, 
sir." The violence of his opinions and language placed him 
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at the first stroke afi10n;;:,t the lì10St ardent supporters of the 
revolutionary lo
ic. "F3.1se measures of prudence, delays, 
or a recoil would i:1 this case be cert
in inlprudence. The 
nlost f:ltal would be that which sI10üld cause us to teln- 
porize with the king. The sa
11e me:! y;ho are about to judge 
Louis have a Republic to establish. Those who attach any 
importance to the act of judging a l
ing will never establish 
a Republic. If we wish to CO;11plete the work, let us proceed 
with earnestness. \Vhether full of weakness or engaged in 
crilne, all look at each other before striking the first blow. 
\Vhat must good citizens not dread when they see the axe 
tremble in our hands, and a people on the first day of their 
liberty show a regard for the memory of their chains! It is 
in1possible to reign with innocence; and every king is a rebel 
and a usurper. That is what nlust be renlelnbered by a gen- 
erous and Republican people when they judge a king. People, 
if the king be ever acquitted, recollect that we 
re unworthy 
of your confidence: you may then charge us with perfidy." 
Thus on the first day the question of life or death for the 
deposed sovereign was lz.id down; and thus the thoughts of 
every mind were turned towards the axe, already placed on 
the desk of the Convention as formerly it had been on the 
table of the English HOl
se of Conlmons during the trial of 
King Charles 1. The constitutional priests, Fauchet and 
the Abb
 Gregoire, protested against the punishment of 
death, at the same time overwhelming the accused Illonarch 
with insults. Thomas Payne read a speech in favor of ban- 
ishment. The leaders of the different parties still remaining 
silent, the discussion was carried on between the obscure 
members, till at last Robespierre appeared on the tribune. 
"The Assembly," said he, "has been drawn far from the 
real question; there is no need whatever for a trial. Louis 
is not before any tribunal, nor are you sitting in judgment. 
The trial of the tyrant is the insurrection, his judglnent is 
the fall of his power, his punishment that which is den1anded 
by the liberty of the people. Peoples do not rroaounce sen- 
tences, they launch the lightning; they do not condeffip 
VQL. VI. - 10 
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kings, they plunge them again into nothingness. So far as I 
aln concerned, I abhor the punishlnent of death of which 
your laws are so profuse, and I asked for its abo1ition in the 
Asselnbly which you still call Constituent. I have for Louis 
neither love nor hatred; I only hate his crimes, and there- 
fore pronounce with regret this fatal truth: Louis must die 
because the country must liv_e." 
Danton had already said the same, in one of those fits of 
coarse frankness which he frequently showed. ., We are not 
the king's judges, we are his executioners." 'Vhat the Jaco- 
bins strove for w
s to avoid a trial and pass sentence without 
discussion or pleading. Some remains of justice and dignity 
in the inner hearts of some revolted against this arrogant 
and cruel abuse of power. Manuel himself protested, saying, 
"If Cæsar had been in his power, Brutus would have asked 
for the trial of his conquered enemy. \Vith reference to 
several of the plans proposed, it is irnpossible that they can 
be intended for Louis XVI.; the Convention certainly has 
no wish to cOlnmit a murder." In the name of a con1n1ission 
of twenty-one Inembers, appointed to attend to the procedure, 
a sumn1ary of the history of the Revolution was presented on 
the loth of December by Robert Lindet. It concluded thus: 
"Louis is guilty of an attempt which was conceived at the 
beginning of the Revolution and several times attempted to 
be carried into execution. All his efforts have been con- 
stantly directed towards the same end, that of regaining the 
sceptre of despotisn1 and imlllolating all that should resist 
l:is 
ttelnpts. l\fore determined in his designs than all his 
council, he has never been influenced by his ministers, and 
h
s always either directed or dismissed them. The coalition 
of sovereigns, the foreign war, the sparks of civil war, the 
utter neglect of the colonies, and the troubles at home, such 
have been t!1e means which he made use of for raising his 
throne or burying himself in its ruins." The next day was 
that on \vhich the king was to appear before the Convention. 
For four months Louis XVI. lived in the Telnple, strictly 
guarded, insultingly suspected and watched; exposed to all 
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the envious abuse of the lowest of his enemies. He had 
been handed over to the Commune of Paris; and, whilst 
waiting for the day of punislunent, the murderers of the 
2d of September took revenge by ill treatment for the respect 
which they reluctantly showed for the life of their august 
victilns. In a fervent and simple piety the king found a 
strength and calm which had often f8.iled him on the throne. 
Separated from the world, and receiving frOITI without only 
the distant echo of news so disastrous to his cause, he con- 
secrated to those whon1 he loved the time still left hin1 by 
his judges. "The following was the manner in which Iny 
parents spent the day," wrote the princess in her journal. 
" 11y father rose at seven o'clock and said prayers till eight; 
then dressing h\mself, with my brother till nine, when he 
came to breakfast with my mother. After breakfast, my 
father gave several lessons till eleven o'clock; and then my 
brother played till mid-day, when we went to walk together, 
whatever the weather was, because at that hour they relieved 
guard, and wished to see us, to be sure of our presence. 
Our walk was continued till two o'clock, when we dined. 
After dinner, my father and mother played at backgamnlon, 
or rather pretended to play, in order to have an opportunity 
of talking together for a short time. At four o'clock Iny 
mother went up stairs with us, because the king then usually 
took a nap. At six o'clock my brother went down and illY 
father gave him lessons till supper, at nine o'clock. After 
supper my mother soon went to bed. \Ve then went up 
stairs, and the king only went to bed at eleven o'clock. 1\ly 
Inother worked much at tapestry, and Inade me study and 
frequently read aloud. !\Iy aunt said prayers and re
d the 

cn'ice; she also re
d many religious books, which my 
mother usually asked her to read aloud." 
When the English revolutionists, eight days before the 
trial of Charles 1., had for the first time relnoyed the canopy 
over his chair and altered the ceremonial of his meals, the 
prisoner king felt bitterly chagrined. "The respect which is 
refused me," said he, " has never been denied to a son
r- 
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eign; is ther
 anything in the world lnore despicable than a 
prince who is degraded?" Louis XV 1.. placed the pride of 
his resistance higher. vVhen Manuel again and again' asked 
if there was anything he wished for, the king always replied, 
"Thank you, I have no need of anything." Once only, he 
allowed a complaint to escape hiln; when the con1nlÏssio
1ers 
of the Can \'ention caIne to bring him before the bar of the 
house. The king was waiting for their arrival, and had been 
separated froln his son, because comn1unication with the 
royal family had been forbidden hin1, and he did not wish to 
deprive the nlother of her child. He listened to the decree 
brought by Dr. Chambon, the new mayor of Paris. " Capet 
is not my name," said Louis XVI.; "it was the surnaIne of 
one of my ancestors. I should have liked, sir, that the cOln- 
missioners had allowed me to have my son during the two 
hours I have spent in waiting for you. However, this treat- 
ment is of a piece with that which I have experienced here 
for four 1110nths. I shall follow you, not in obedience to the 
Convention, but because Iny enelnies have the upper hand." 
The Convention were waiting in their turn, with more 
emotion at this great reversal of fate than they wished to 
show; and when Barère, then presiding, told them that Louis 
,uas on the terrace of the Feuillants, there was a stop to all 
private conversation as well as the speeches. The king 
entered conducted by Santerre. 
Bar
re hilnself reports that "Louis XVI. appeared at the 
bar calm, simple, and noble, as he had always appeared to 
me at .Versailles. He did not for a single instant lose the 
dignity of the throne, without appearing to ren1ember his 
power." 
The king sat down at the invitation of the president, 2nd 
the formal examination began. Louis XVI. intrenched hin1- 
self behind the law. 'Vhen accused of having asselnbled 
armed forces around Paris, he said, "I had the right of 
ordering the movements of troops at that time, but I never 
had any intention of shedding blood. I h3.ye fuIEIlcd all 
the decrees," he repeated several titnes. On s
1owin:; hiln (1, 
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note of the Count d' Artois, found at the l'uileries, he said, 
" I have disavowed all the actions of Iny brothers, in accord- 
ance with what was prescribed to me by the Constitution." 
The resistance of the Swiss guards on the loth of August 
formed the principal charge in the accusation. " Why did 
you asseInble troops in the palace?" they asked. "All the 
. constituted authorities were a ware of it; the palace was 
threatened," replied the king; "as I was a constituted au- 
thority, it was IllY duty to defend myself." " You have shed 
the blood of Frenchulen." For the first time, Louis XVI. 
blushed, and his cahn seemed disturbed. He leant forward 
and raised his voice: "No, sir, that is false." The king 
claimed to have copies cf the act of accusation and papers 
put in as evidence. "I also ask to have counsel," said he; 
and on his being removed to another room, there arose a 
great tUlnult. Treilhard and Garran-Coulon supported the 
l..ing's request. " No legal chicanery!" cried !\1arat, "this 
is not an ordinary trial." fIe was allowed counsel. The 
Jacobins were eager to have the trial finished. "It is now 
\Vednesday," said Thuriot, "and all must be concluded by 
Saturday, at the latest. Foreign nations, in the name of 
their own liberties, demand a great example. The tyrant 
must carry his head to the scaffold." Some one on one of 
the back benches exclain1ed, "Do you forget that you are 
judges? " The recollection of the trial of Charles 1. con- 
stantly haunted their minds. "\Ve have no fear for the 
hatred of kings, but for the execration of nations," said SOlne 
of the men1bers boldly; "we wish not to expose ourselves, as 
the English tribunal did, to the condelnnation of posterity." 
Ten days were granted I<'ing Louis XVI. to prepare his 
defence. 
He chose as counsel Target and Tronchet. The former, 
who had long left the bar, and now presided at one of the 
tribunals of Paris, excused himself on account of his age and 
ill health, declining the honor which the king wished to do 
him, and signing hiu1self "The republican Target." A few 
days later, however, being seized with renlorse, he got a 
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statement printed fa,.orable to the king, which was distrib- 
uted to all the members of the Assembly. 
Tronchet accepted, and several of the king's forn1er min- 
isters solicited the honor of defending hin1. That favor was 
reserved for Malesherbes, who wrote to the Asselnbly: "I 
know not whether the Convention will appoint the counsel 
for Louis XVI., or if they will allow him to choose. In the 
latter case I wish Louis XVI. to know that if he chooses 111e 
for that office, I am ready to devote myself to it. I haye 
twice been in the council of hiln who was my master at a 
tilne when that favor was coveted by all. I owe him the 
saIne service when it is an office which many people con- 
sider dangerous. If I knew a possible means of letting him 
know my sentiments, I should not take the liberty of ad. 
dressing myself to you." 
The king accepted the services of 1\1alesherbes, and, con- 
trary to the orders which were at first given by the Comn1une 
of Paris, full liberty was granted hÌln of conversation with 
his lawyers. ,",Vhen first he saw entering his prison the ven- 
erable old man, reminding him of the early part of his reign, 
the most hopeful period of his life, Louis XVI. went to meet 
him not without emotion. " Your sacrifice is so much the 
more generous," said he, "that you will expose your own life, 
and will not save mine." " It should be easy to defend you 
yictoriously," replied Malesherbes. "No, no," said the 
king, shaking his head, "they will put me to death: I am 
certain of it. For all that, let us engage in the trial as if I 
were about to gain. I shall gain it really, because justice 
will be paid to my memory." 
The time being short, 1\1alesherbes and Tronchet asked 
and obtained the assistance of 
L Desèze, an advocate born 
at Bordeaux, and called to the bar at Paris, where his repu- 
tation was high. The slightest mark of favor granted to the 
royal prisoner excited the cries of the l\Iountain. "In 
the name of the country, and the name of humanity, in the 
name of public morality," said one of the members of the 
right, "I ask that measures be taken so that, whenever an 
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opInIon is expressed as to the fate of the accused, we may 
not hear that howling of cannibals." Louis XVI. passed all 
his days with his lawyers, examining doculnents with them, 
bringing together his recollections, sonletimes with the hope 
revived of living with his family in a retired corner of the 
world, but soon coming back to the sad conviction of his 
fate. " 1\1 Y blood will flow," he wrote to IYIalesherbes, "be- 
cause I never wished to cause bloodshed." 
Another care occupied the king, writing his will. It was 
sÍInple, grave, and pious, without any bitter reflection on 
TIlen or destiny, full of wise advice to his son, and a religious 
gentleness towards his enelnies. Louis XVI. himself lnade 
two copies of it, and had just finished when Desèze brought 
hinl his speech for the defence. The peroration was a touch- 
ing appeal. " That must be suppressed," said the king; "I 
have no wish to act upon their feelings." 1vlalesherbes and 
Tronchet asked for some other alterations, being alarmed at 
the bold language of the Bordeaux barrister, and asked hÜn 
if he meant to get their throats cut at the bar. The king 
had now given up the idea of discussing the competence of 
the tribunal which arrogated to itself the right to judge hin1. 
On the morning of the 26th of December, Louis XVI. 
again appeared before the Convention. His lawyers sat 
beside him, and he talked with thenl, listening attentively to 
Desèze's speech for the defence, which was long, careful, 
skilfully reasoned, considering there was so 111uch to hamper 
hinl, and occasionally eloquent, in spite of the affectation of 
the period. \Vhen recalling the conquered king's titles to pub- 
lic gratitude, Desèze said, "Listen by anticipation to History ; 
she will say: Louis mounted the throne at the age of twenty, 
and at that age showed on the throne an exa111ple of lnoral- 
ity; he brought there neither any culpable weakness, nor 
any debasing passion. He was frugal, just, serious. He 
always showed himself the constant friend of the people. 
The people wished for the destruction of a cruel tax which 
weighed then1 down, and he destroyed it. The people 
wished for the abolition of slavery, he began by abolishing it 
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on his estates. The people wished that the many thousa
(.t 
FrenchI11en who h
d till then been by the rigor of au} 
uS;1ges depriycd of the rights belonging to citizens, should 
acquire or recover these ribhts; he procured for then1 the 
en joyn1ent of them by his laws. The people wished for 
liberty, he gave it then1." SaIne n1urmurs interrupted the 
advocate for the first tÏ1ne, and he stopped for a moment. 
,. I t is in the nalne of the saIne people that you are asked 
to-day - Citizens, I do not complete the sentence, I stop 
short in the presence of History; relnember that she will 
judge your judging, and that her own will be that of all 
future ages! " 
Desèze had scarcely finished when the king rose to read 
a few words which he had prepared, defending himself froln 
the charge of shedding French blood. 'Vhen conducted to 
another room, he showed an affectionate regard for the 
fatigue of 11. Desèze; "just as if the trial had been that of 
son1e one else," as a report of the Commune said. "One 
thing troubles me," said he to 1vlalesherbes, "Tronchet and 
I)esèze give me all their tiIne, and perhaps their life; they 
owe me nothing, and I cannot recompense them." " Give 
them your en1brace, sire," said 11alesherbes quickly. The 
king opened his arms to his defenders. 
TUInult reigned in the Asselnbly. On the J acobins asking 
for an in1n1ediate verdict, the rage and indignation of Lan- 
juinais broke forth. "The reign of ferocious men is over," 
excIain1ed he, "it is needless to think of again forcing froln 
us deliberations which are a disgrace to us. I ask that the 
decree which has constituted the Convention a court of jus- 
tice to judge Louis XVI. should be pronounced unreasonable 
and premature. How could he be judged by the conspira- 
tors who have on this tribune boldly declared thelnselves 
the authors of the illustrious loth of August?" To the 
word" conspirators" the l\Iountain replied by howling, " To 
the Abbey! To the 
\bbey !" "No," continued Lanjuinais, 
"you cannot ren1ain judges of the disanned man to whon1 
1113011)' of you have been direct and p
rsonal enen1Ïes; you 
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cannot remain his accusers, forn1Ïng both a jury of accn
aticn 
and of judgment, and acting as the executiye, for all or nearly 
all of you have beforehand expressed your opinion; SOlne of 
you with a disgraceful ferocity. For my part, I declare that 
I prefer to die rather than condemn to death, by a violation 
of all legal forms, the most detestable tyrant." 
The disorder increased. 'The J acobins threatened the 
president, Defennon, whom they accused of partiality, and 
noisily refused Pétion leave to speak. "\Ve don't want any 
Pétion-opiuln, we have no need of his lessons." " The king 1 
King Jerome Pétion!" shouted the lVlountainecrs. The 
president put on his hat, but the Asselnbly at last declared 
that the discussion was still open, and would continue, to the 
exclusion of other business, till judgment was pronounced. 
Everything, in fact, was suspended - business and dis- 
cussion. The attention of all was fixed upon that hall of the 
Convention, in which the life of a king and the elelnentary 
principles of all justice were being disputed. The victories 
of Dumouriez and of Kellermann at Valmy and Jen1mapes 
had for the moment freed the French soil of the enel11Y. 
The Convention had scornfully rejected the intervention of 
the King of Spain in fa,'or of Louis X'VI. Alone, the con- 
quered monarch found himself face to face with the Revolu- 
tion. 
He was condemned beforehand, yet the contest was stiH 
kept up, either as a point of honor or by that unconquerable 
hope which men always retain in the unforeseen vicissitudes 
of fortune. Til11e was in favor of the accused. The Giron. 
clins, by Wh0111 he had been often attacked, sometin1es de. 
fended, and ITIOre frequently still abandoned, now recoiled 

t the result of their hesitations and vain illusions. They 
asked an appeal to the people, declaring that the nation 
alone had the right to judge its king.. The battle was fought 
over this proposition. " I t is an appeal to the highest power 
for pardon," said St. Just. "To pardon the tyrant is to 
pardon the tyranny." The Girondins remained divided in 
their sentiments with regard to the definitive verdict. Bar. 
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baroux had undertaken to reply to Ðesèze's speech for the 
defence. Buzot wished the Assembly to pronounce the sen- 
tence before asking the sanction of the primary assemblies. 
Rabaut St. Etienne, son of Paul Rabaut, the celebrated pastor 
of the desert, formerly a violent Inember of the Left in the 
Constituent Assembly, protested against the Convention's 
usurpation of all the powers. "If the judges are at the 
same tiIne legislators," said he; "if they decide the law, the 
forms, the time; if they accuse and also conden1n; if they 
have the whole power legislative, executive, and judicial, then 
it is not in France, it is at Constantinople, or Lisbon, or Goa 
that we must go to find liberty. For my part, I confess to 
you that I am wearied, harassed, and tonnented with Iny 
share of despotism, and I sigh for the Inoment when you 
shall have appointed a national tribunal to deprive me of the 
forms and bearing of a tyrant." 
The J acobins decided as to their course of action, and 
kept their forces together. Danton, on his return from con- 
quered Belgiuln, ren1ained apart, as if crushed under the 
weight of the massacres of Septelnber. Robespierre, while 
]naking protestations of hUlnanity, had undertaken to make 
the king's head fall under the axe. " The last proof of de- 
votion which the representatives of the people owe to the 
country," said he," is to sacrifice the first Inovements of 
5ensibility to the safety of a great people and of oppressed 
humanity. The sensibility which sacrifices innocence to 
crime is a cruel sensibility. The clemency which makes com- 
position with tyranny is barbarous." It was in the nalne of 
the people that Robespierre repelled the proposal to appeal to 
the people. "It would be the rallying cry of all the royalists, 
the COlnmencement of civil war, the signal for a rising of the 
people. That is what they are trying to get; that is what they 
want," shouted the orator with an affected intensity of earnest- 
ness, skilfully directed against the Girondins. "They will neg- 
lect nothing to stir up insurrection, with the view of charging 
it as a crime against the people of Paris, of inviting the citizens 
from other parts of France to oppose them, and of removing 
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from them the Convention who, as they went away, would 
leave as a remembrance misery, war, and the loss of the 
Republic. Already, to perpetuate discord and constitute 
themselves the masters of our deliberations, they have invent- 
ed the distinction of nlajority and minority in the Assembly. 
The general will is not formed in secret councils nor round 
ministerial tables; the Ininority everywhere have an inde- 
feasible right - that of making the truth heard. Virtue was 
always in a minority on the earth, otherwise the earth would 
have been peopled with tyrants and slaves. Hampden and 
Sidney were in the minority, and they perished on the scaf- 
fold. Such men as Critias, Anitus, Cæsar, and Clodius were 
in the majority, but Socrates was in the minority, for he swal- 
lowed the hemlock. Cato was in the minority, for he tore 
out his own bowels. I know here n1any men who, if need 
were, would serve the cause of liberty in the same way as 
Sidney and Hampden; and, were there only fifty of them, 
strong with the anns of justice and reason, sooner or later 
you shall see them triulnph ! 
" \Vhile waiting for that epoch, I ask at least priority for 
the tyrant. Let the Convention declare Louis Capet guilty 
and worthy of death." 
A few days afterwards, the Girondin Gensonné replied to 
the gloomy declamation of the leader of the J acobins with a 
keen irony: "Keep your mind at ease, Robespierre, you 
will not have your throat cut, and I even believe that you will 
cause nobody's throat to be cut; the siInplicity with which 
you are ever reproducing your pitiful invocation of vengeance 
makes me only suspect that in that lies the most painful of 
your regrets." 
1\len are short-sighted, and the fruits of their faults are 
bitter. The Girondins allowed Louis XVI. to perish, and 
were themselves soon to succumb under the strokes of 
Robespierre's vengeance. A few l110nths later, Robespierre 
in his turn was put to death; preparatory to the time when, 
to use 1fontesquieu's expression, "the people were to be 
seen amazed, looking everywhere for democracy and finding 
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it nowhere, and compelled, after nluch excitell1ent, agitation, 
and disturbance, to settle down under the very government 
which it had proscribed." 
1Iore than any other of the members of that brilliant and 
inefficacious party who were named from the Gironde, Vergn-- 
iaud was destined to show clearly the incurable impotence 
of the illOst distinguished minds when they have the n1Ïsfor- 
tune to be both fickle and superficial. Vergniaud was t.o 
vote the king's death on the 17thof January, and on the 3 1st 
of Decelnber he defended the cause of justice with an impas- 
sioned eloquence whose force is not at all weakened by tilHe. 
" You can declare as a principle of eternal truth," exclain1ed 
the orator, "that the prolnise of inviolability Inade to Louis 
by the people was not binding on the people; but it belongs 
to the people alone to declare that they do not wish to keep 
their word. You can declare as a principle of eternal truth 
that the people can never legally relinquish the right of pun
 
ishing an oppressor; but it belongs to the people to declar
 
that they wish to make use of the terrible right which they 
had relinquished. Otherwise you are usurping the sover- 
eignty; you are rendering yourselves guilty of one of the 
crimes for which you wish to punish Louis. 
" You have heard already, in the chanlber and elsewhere, 
men crying with vehemence, 'If bread is dear, the cause is 
in the TeInple; if money is scarce, if our anl1ies are badly 
provisioned, the cause is in the Telnple.' \Vho will satisfy 
me that those very men, after the death of Louis, will not 
cry with the saIne violence, 'If bread is dear, the cause 
is in the Convention; if money is scarce, if our armies are 
badly provisioned, the cause is in the Convention; if the 
calamities of the war are augmented by the declaration of 
England and Spain, the cause is in the Convention, who 
have provoked those declarations by the hurried condenlua.. 
tion of Louis.' 
" \Yhat assurance will you give that these seditious cries 
of anarchical turbulence will not rally and brin6" together an 
aristocracy c3.ger for vengeance, Dlisery e
ger for change, 
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and even pity at the fate of Louis, excited by deep-seated 
prejudices? \Vho will assure me that in this new tempest, 
brinO"inO" forth fronl their haunts the executioners of the 2d 
b 0 
of Septelnber, they will not present to you, covered with 
blood anù as a liberator, this defender, this leader, who is 
said to be so necessary? To what horrors will Paris then be 
delivered? Paris, whose heroic courage against kings pos- 
terity will adn1Íre, and will never conceive the ignolninious 
subservience to a handful of ruffians, the refuse of the human 
race, who start into action i
 her bosom and tear it in all di- 
rections by the convulsi\Te 1110Ve1nents of their aIllbition and 
madness. Should you ask bread of theIn, they would say to 
you, Go and struggle on the ground for SOllle fragments of 
the victÏ1ns \vhose throats we have cut, or do you wish for 
blood? take sonle. Here are blood and corpses: we have no 
other food to offer you 1 
" No, they will neyer enlighten us as to these days of 
mourning. They are cowards, those lTIurderers; they are 
cowards, those little 
Iariuses, nourished by the slinle of the 
marsh where that tyrant, celebrated by sonle great qualities, 
was compelled one d
y to hide hilnself. They are cowards, 
and their cowardice will save the republic. 
"If you are faithful to your principles, you will incur no 
reproach. If the people wish the death of Louis, they will 
order it. If, on the contrary, you turn aside fronl your duty, 
what a frightful responsibility will that deviation cause to 
weigh upon your heads! " 
It was the feeling of that terrible responsibility that made 
the sword treluble in the hands of the judges, as St. Just had 
said; and it was to relnOye scruples and calnl their fears that 
Barère at last l1lounted the tribune. Of a vacillating and 
hesitating nature, of no decided color in politics, but always 
with a leaning towards those in power, he had in turn sat with 
the Girondins and Robespierre. "'hen :\[alesherbes applied 
to him to claim the honor of conducting the king's defcnc
. 
Barère said, "If I were not 11lenlber of this.J. \ssenlbly, or if 
Lein 6 Hlcnlber I could undertake the king's defence, I should 
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with all my heart accept so noble a duty. It is the triumph 
of the public defence, and the finest day for an advocate of 
n1Ïsfortune. " 
On the 7th of January, 1793, Barère had undertaken 
another cause, and made a speech against misfortune. .L \ 
stranger to allinoral sense, till then frivolously indifferent to 
the terrible questions which were being contested around 
hÜn, and selfishly engrossed with bis pleasures and his suc- 
cesses, he on that day entered upon the blood-stained and 
tortuous path which he was never to leave, always ready to 
speak or write in order to cloak the horror of crime with an 
appearance of moderation, skilful in silencing all consciences 
as he had forever slnothered his own, more base even than 
cruel. He skilfully cOll1bined the terror of the past with the 
specious explanations of the lawyer when he exclaimed, 
" \Vhat we are about to pronounce is neither a judgment nor 
a law. It is an ilnportant nleasure of general safety, an act 
of the COl1lmon weal; it is a revolutionary act like the re- 
nloval of the priests. In events of that kind, the roads by 
which the march has been nlade are broken up, the ships 
which have carried you are burnt: there is no going back in 
revolution. By what right will you make the heads of anar- 
chists and factionists, of emigrants and enelnies of liberty, fall 
under the sword of the law, if the chief of the factionists 
relnains unpunished?" 
A few months afterwards Brissot said with bitter scorn 
that the history of the Assembly was that of fear. The agita- 
tion in Paris was constantly increasing with reference to the 
National Convention, with greater wannth of sympathy as to 
the fate which nlenaced Louis XVI., and more violent obsti- 
nacy in hurrying his ruin and intimidating his defenders. 
The public applauding the plays which contained royalist 
aIlusions, the lnunicipality ordered the theatres to be closed, 
and maintained their decision though it had been reversed 
by the Convention. The petitions of the "Confederates" 
became daily more arrogant, and the sections threatened to 
hold pernlanent sittings. "\Ve deliberate under the dagger," 
said Lanjuinais. 
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The decisive Inoment was at hand, nevertheless. The 
first" non1Ïnal appeal" took place on the 15th of January, 
the question being thus put, "Is Louis Capet, formerly king 
of the French, guilty of conspiracy and atteInpt against the 
general safety of the state?" 
The royalist passion was not represented in the As. 
sembly, as they had not yet reached the period of political 
equity. Nobody voted" No." Eleven deputies, by an effort 
of courage, withheld from voting. The Duke of Orleans, 
Philippe Egali té, voted " Yes." 
The second question was immediately put, "Shall the 
judgment passed upon Louis be submitted to the ratification 
of the people met in primary assemblies, yes or no ? " 
Seven hundred and seventeen Inembers of the Convention 
answered to the" nominal appeal." As on the first question, 
ten withheld fronl voting, four hundred and twenty-four voted 
against, two hundred and eighty-three voted for the appeal to 
the people. The vote of l\1:anuel, fornlerly a follower of the 
J acobins, was remarked particularly. "I recognize legisla- 
tors here," said he, "I have never seen any judges; for 
judges are cold as the law; judges make no cOlllplaint; 
judges do not abuse each other or calumniate each other. 
The Convention has never had the appearance of a court of jus- 
tice. If it had, it certainly should not have seen the nearest 
relative of the accused without conscience enough, or at least 
shame, to withhold frOln voting. It is as much by delicacy 
as by courage, as 11luch for the honor of the people as for 
their salvation, that I ask for their sanction. I vote 'Yes.'" 
Barbaroux also expressed his suspicions against the Duke 
of Orleans and the intrigue which was suspected in order to 
place hiln on the throne. "It is tÍIne," said the young l\Iar- 
seiIIean, "that the people of the eighty-four departments ex- 
ercised their sovereignty, that they, by the Inanifestation of 
their supreme will, crushed a faction in the lnidst of which I 
see Philip of Orleans, and which I denounce to the republic 
while devoting myself with tranquillity to the dagger of 
murderers." 
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The fatal circle was narrowing, yet the Convention se
med 
to hesitate in giving the final blo\-v. On the 16th their sit- 
tings began at seven in the morning, the subject of discus
 
sian being the agitation in Paris, the precautions to be taken 
to avoid disorder, and the Ï1nportant question of what nlajor- 
ity was necessary to pronounce judglnent. Lan juinais in- 
sisted on the majority of two-thirds of the votes, as in thc 
jury. "You decided by a simple majority on the lot of the 
entire nation," said Danton, "and you have done the saIne 
in abolishing royalty; you have voted for the republic and 
for the w
r. Does the blood which flows in the midst of 
combats not flow definitively ? You are sent by the people 
to judge the tyrant, not as judges, but as representatives; you 
cannot transform your character." Thus again violence gained 
the mastery; the Convention adopted the opinion of Danton. 
On the 17th, from daybreak, the galleries were filled with 
a compact crowd, disorderly and insulting, with shameless 
women and ringleaders of mobs. The corridors and ad join- 
ing rOOlns being also crowded, the deputies deliberated and 
voted before a public audience, who were violently hostile to 
the royal prisoner and protnpt in suspecting or condenlning 
the judges themselves. These difficulties told upon the weak- 
minded; and the voting was affected by threatening looks 
and the noise of the shouts and insults which greeted every 
indication of clelnency. In the galleries they drank and 
smoked as they sat pricking the number of votes on cards. 
In the Assembly itself the deputies of the 1Iountain kept 
going round the tables, intimidating, making suggestions, and 
loudly blaming the opinions of their colleagues. It was 
eight o'clock in the evening when the" notninal 2ppeal" be- 
gan. 
By the custom of the house the departn1ents in turn voted 
first in the" nominal appeal." A deputy of lIaute-Garonne, 
ßlailhe, was the first to vote, the same who had drawn up the 
report of the comlniUee of legislation on bringing the accu- 
sation against the king. For the first tinle the Assembly and 
the public heard fall th:lt dreadful word "death." Mailhe, 
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h,-
ver, rtdded, H I am of opinion th
lt it would become the 
Convention to examine if it would not be advisable to delay 
the 1l10111crlt of execution." Twenty-one nlembers coincided 
in opinion with the first and voted for c
eath with delay. 
This was the last resource and the last effort of the Giron- 
dins. ,.,. ergniaud had till then preserved himself against the 
contagious thirst for bloodshed; saying that same cvening 
that he should be alone In his opinion, and that he should no\: 
vote for death. \Yhen the Gironde was called Vergniaud 
rose and said, " I have given my opinion in favor of subInit- 
ting the decree or judglnent of the Convention to the sanc- 
tion of the people. The Assembly has decided otherwise. 
I obey! my conscience is acquitted. As to the punishment 
there must be 110 hesitation; the law speaks: it is death. 
But as I pronounce that terrible word, anxious as to the fate 
of my country, the dangers which threaten even liberty and 
all the blood that may be poured out, I express the Saine wish 
as :tvlailhe and ask that it be submitted to a deliberation of 
the Assembly." 
The votes of the Girondins were divided; some more de- 
cidedly hostilc than Vergniaud were a counterpoise to those 
who had a leaning to\yards clemency. "-Death," however, 
still sounded like a dreadful and frequently recurring note. 
The king's defenders, 1Ialesherbes, Tronchet, and Desèze, shut 
up in a railed-off box, felt their hopes dwindling, as the well 
known nalnes were called aloud one after another. At the 
tribune, under the eyes of an excited and hostile public, the 
deputies gave reasons for their votes, or merely used a short 
fonn. Sièyes, as lIe left his seat, said ill1patiently, "\Yhy 
can't they vote without phrases? " He hinlseIf uttered only 
one word, "death!" Barère wrote, "The tree of liberty 
brows when it is w
tered with the blood of tyrants." Robes- 
pierre finished a lonb' speech with the words, "I cannot de- 
cOlnpose my poli
ic31 existence to find in InyseIf two distinct 
qualities - that of jlld.;e and that of st:ltesman. I vote for 
death." Danton In
:.de use of the sanIC thought: "I aID not 
one of that crowd ùf statesmen \Vilo know not that there can 
VOL. VI. - I I 
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be no cOlnposition with tyrants; who know not that th("y 
nlust be struck in the head; who know not that nothing need 
be expected fronl Europe unless by force of arms. I vote 
for the death of the tyrant." 
The votes favorable to Louis XVI. were all given with 
explanations, as if courCige and clelnency needed an excuse; 
nearly all rested mainly on the incompetence of the Assem- 
bly. " No human power," said Kersaint," is capable of 
nl
king l1ie judge Louis XV!., recently king of the French, 
without appeal and as the highest authority. I an1 not the 
sovereibn. I vote for delay till a time of peace." Daunou 
appealed to still higher considerations: "I shall not read 
the blood-stained pages of our code," said he," since you 
have put aside all those on ,yhich humanity had traced the 
forms intended to protect innocence. I vote for relnova 1 
and provisional imprisonment till a tinle of peace." 
Of the Paris deputation, three only, headed by Manuel, 
voted in favor of clemency. The Duke of Orleans was 
waited for, and appeared at the tribune, pale, with a paper 
in his trelnbling hands. "'Vith a single regard to my duty," 
he read," being convinced that all who have attacked or 
shall attack the sovereignty of the people deserve death, I 
vote for death." 
\Ve are told that the nlUrInUr which ran through the As- 
sembly increased when it reached the galleries, and that the 
terrible voices which a nlonlent pr
viously were threatening 
the defenders of justice pronounced without hesitation that 
condemnation \Ybich even to the present day weighs heavily 
upon the memory of Philippe Egalité. 
Ever bandied about by contrary passions or fears, the 
unfortunate prince h
d wished to refrain fronl taking part 
in the trial, and had written to th
t effect to the president 
of the Assenlbly. Then terror of the J acobins again sud- 
denly overnl2.stered his mind. As he was entering the 
Pab.is on his return, his Ii
t1c son, Count Beaujolais, ran to 
meet hiln, trusting in a prolnise which he had obtained 
that very morning. " Go a',vay," s
id the duke as he turned 
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his head from the boy, "I anI not worthy to be thy fa- 
ther ! " 
The non1Ïnal appeal lasted for four-and-twenty hours, váth 
the public in the galleries relnaining 1110tionless, as insensible 
to fatigue as the deputies, and absorbed by the terrible spec- 
tacle which was passing before their eyes. The list had 
been gone through, and the officers were beginning to count 
the votes, when a noise was heard at the door. They were 
bringing in a deputy who was ill, Duchastel of Deux Sevres; 
he asked to vote. The l\lountain protested in vain, and 
Duchastel gained the reward of his courageous effort. lIe 
voted for banishn1ent. 
Vergniaud, who presided, looked around him. "Citizens," 
said he, " I proceed to announce the result of the scrutiny. 
V ou are about to perform a great act of justice. I trust that 
from motives of humanity you will observe the most profound 
silence. After justice has spoken, hunIanity next deserves 
attention. 
"The Assembly is composed of seven hundred and forty- 
nine members; fifteen are absent on cOlnmission, seven 0:1 
account of illness, one without cause, and five have refused 
to vote, thus leaving seven hundred and twenty-one. The 
absolute majority is three hundred and sixty-one. 
"Three hundred and sixty-six have voted for death. Two 
have voted for imprisonment; two hundred and eighty-six 
have voted for deten tion or banislunent; forty-six for death 
with delay as an inseparable condition of their vote; twenty-- 
six for death, while expressing a wish for the sentence to be 
revised by the 
\ssemblr. I declare, therefore, in the nan1C 
of the Convention, th3t the punishment pronounced by thera 
against Louis Capet is that of death." 
Silence rei 6 ned over the Assembly, and even in the g::.l- 
leries. The terrible sentence h
(l sespec.ded all violence and 
frozen e\.ery passion. The king's counsel asked to be admit- 
ted, and entered in spite of the prote
ts of 
Luat and Robes- 
pierre. l)esèJ.e read a letter from thè kinO": ,. I owe it to my 

 J 
honor, I owe it to my family, to refuse accepting a judgment 
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which finds nle guilty of a crÏ111e with which I cannot reproach 
H1yself. I therefore declare that I appeal to the nation itself 
from the judgn1ent of its representä.tives. I give, by these 
presents, special power to Iny counsel and expressly trust to 
their fidelity to make known this appeal to the National Con- 
vention by all the I11eans in their power, and to ask that 
n1ention be made of it in the official report of the Conven- 
tion's sittings." 
After Desèze and Tronchet supported the appeal of their 
illustrious client, and Malesherbes, old and crushed by sor- 
row, stammered a few words which were scarcely heard, 
Robespierre Inounted the tribune, eager to n1ake sure of the 
punishment which he had striven for since the loth of Au- 
gust. The king's protest 'v
s rejected. 
vVhen at last the sitting was concluded, it had lasted 
thirty-seven hours. Next day, the 18th, the disputed votes 
were rectified, the majority being increased by the decision 
of the Assembly to count in favor of "death" the twenty-six 
votes which followed l\1ailhe's an1endn1ent. After a stormy 
scene of contention, the question of delay was deferred till 
next day. The last effort was about to be attempted to 
S3xe the life of the king by delaying the execution. The 
anger of the J acobins was extreme; they refused to listen 
to a speech frOin Paine, the American, till respect for his 
courage gained him a hearing. As Paine did not speak 
. French, he stood on the tribune beside his interpreter, lis- 
tenin
 to the translation of his written speech, and watch- 
ing in the eyes of the hearers the effect of his words. "The 
man whom you have condemned to death," said he, "is re- 
garded by the people of the United States as their best 
friend, as the founder of their liberty. That people are at 
present your only ally, and they have just asked you by Iny 
vote to delay the execution of your decision. Do not give 
the English despot the pleasure of seeing you send to the 
scaffold the man who delivered your American brethren froin 
tyranny." 
The prayer and the hope were as vain as they were affect- 
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ing. The appeals of the American Quaker and the diplon1atic 
?rglunents of Brissot, refuted at the tribune, were 2lready 
fÌoorned to remain without effect. The fatal Inajority was 
constantly increasing by the attractions of victory and the 
desertions caused by fear. I)eath h2.d û.t first been voted 
l'y a Inajority of five votes, but the deby was rejected by 8- 
majority of seventy. Daunou h8.d made a second noble prot
 
estation, declaring that "it would not be by exhaustion or 
terror that they would succeed in inducing the Convention to 
deliberate rashly on a question involving both the life of a 
111
n and the public' safety. 'E'!le true fricnds of the people 
are those ,vho wish to é1dcpt t!:e 1

e2.SUres needed to avoid 
shedding the people's blood, dry up the source of te
rs, é:nd 
hring back their opinions to the re
1.l principles of TI:orality, 
justice, and reason." !vlanl"!el 2nd Kersaint had resigned, 
the former being fiercely insulted by the Jacobins. " Legis- 
lators," said he, "you have suffered degradation. As you 
now are, you are unable to save France. The only thing left 
for a man of virtue is to wrap hilnself in his m
:lI1tle." " I 
cannot undergo the shame," said Kersaint, " of sitting in this 
Chamber beside rnen of blood, under the weight of terror; I 
spare the Inurderers a crin1e by throwing off my inviolability 
and resign." 
The Iegisl
tion cOilllnittee drew up the sentence, which 
was voted without discussion, in the following tern1S:- 
" The National Convention declares Louis Capet, the last 
king of the French, to be guilty of conspiring against the 
] iherty of the nation and of attacking the general safety of 
the state. 
" The National Convention declares that Louis Capet will 
undergo the punishnìent of death. 
"The N ationa} Convention nul1ifies the act of Louis Capet, 
brought to the b
r by his coun
el and cal1ed 'appeal to the 
nation from the judgment passed against him by the Con- 
vention ; , and forbids 2.ny one whatever frol11lending it assist- 
ance, under pen;:1ty of being prosecuted and punished as 
guilty of an 
ttempt upon the general safety of the republic. 
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" The provisionary executive council will to-day announce 
the present decree to Louis Capet, and will institute the 
police arrangements and lneasures of safety necessary to 
insure its execution within twenty-four hours after its notifi- 
c:1tion. I t will render an account of all to the National Con- 
vention after it has been executed." 
King Louis X.VI. was henceforth delivered up to the 
Comnlune of Paris. The unjust judges had completed their 
work, and now it was the hanglnan's turn. 
Since the 11th of December, the day of his first appearance 
at the bar of the Asselnbly, the king lived alone, separated 
from relations and friends, frequently visited by his counsel, 
and though still holding SOlne comlnunication with his fan1Ïly 
by means of his faithful valet-de-chalnbre, Cléry, he was com- 
pletely isolated fro In hUlnan sympathies and without any re- 
source except the divine consolations. Since the day when 
the nominal appeal began in the Convention, his guards were 
increased, and so jealously was he watched that even his 
table-knife was relnoved; for through forgetfulness or igno- 
rance of the strong assurance due to the religious faith of 
Louis XVI., the Commune suspected suicide. Some tilne 
previously 
falesherbes said to Dorat-Cubières, nlenlber of 
the Council General, "If the king were a philosopher, if he 
were a Cato, he 111ight destroy himself; but the king is pious, 
he is a Catholic, and knows that religion forbids hilll to lnake 
an attelnpt upon his life. lIe will not kill hilnself." 
Louis XVI. waited with patience and firnlness for the 
sentence, which was what he had never ceased to expect. 
As he left the Assembly after Ðesèze's speech for the de- 
fence, he said to 1falesherbes, " You see that from the first 
d
y I have not been deceived; n1Y condemnation was pro- 
nounced before I was heard." 
It \\ as l\falesherbes also who h:1d the sad privilege of first 
beholding the siluple courage of the condemned king. As 
he brought the fatal sentence, the old man threw hilnself at 
his feet and burst into tears. The king raised him, elnbra- 
cing hiln; and then listened without saying anything. After 
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"l\Ii\LESlIERBES THREW HDISELF AT HIS FEET." 
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a mOlnent's silence the king rose. "I was waiting for 
you," said he, "for two hours I haye been trying to find if 
in the course of my reign I have deserved any reproach froll1 
n1Y subjects, and I swear to you in the truth of Iny heart, as 
a man about to appear before God, that I have constantly 
desired the happiness of my people, and have never fonned 
a wish against them." 
After the rejection of the appeal to the people, which the 
king authorized as a duty and to clear his conscience, 1Iales- 
herbes said, "Sire, as I left the Chalnber, l11any people 
crowded round Ine, and SOlne said the king will not die, we 
shall deliver hÍIn or all die with him!" " Do you know who 
they were?" asked Louis XVI. eagerly. "No." "'VeIl, try 
and find out; and let then1 know that I would not pardon 
a drop of blood shed for Ine. I did not wish it to be shed 
fonnerly, when, perhaps, it might have preserved both throne 
and life; and I am not sorry." 
1Ylalesherbes had undertaken to see a priest mentioned 
by the king. "That's a curious cOlnmission for an advanced 
thinker," said Louis XVI., "but if you were in Iny situation, 
I should wish you to have the same sentiments as I experi- 
ence; they would console you better than philosophy." 
By a decree of the Commune, the doors of the Temple 
were closed to the king's counsel, and on his appe
ling to the 
Council General, his request ren1ained unans""ered. "'hen 
studying the list of the "nominal appeal," giyen hin1 by 

r1alesherbes, no bitter word escaped his lips. "He is n10re 
to be pitied than I am," said he, on seeing the name of 
Philippe Egalité: "mine is a wretched lot, but I would not 
change with hin1." 
The solemn tranquillity of eternity already possessed the 
soul of the condelnned king. The thought of his Lunily, and 
inquietude as to the evils that threatened his relations in 
France, alone disturbed his profound serenity. 
On the 20th of J 
tnu:lry, 8.t two o'clock, a noise was heard 
in the court of the Telnple; and presently Santerre, meeting 
Cléry in the ante chalnbe r, ordered hin1 to "announce the 
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executive power." The king had already risen. The dele. 
gates of the Commune had not come alone to fulfil their 
dread functions; Gar
t, the minister of justice, entered 
together with Lebrun, the n1Ínister of foreign affairs, and 
Grouvelle, secretary of the council. The king was uncov- 
ered; G?_rat kept his hat on. "Louis," s3id he, "the N a- 
tional Assen1bly has charged the provisional executive coun- 
cil to inform you of its decrees." The voice of Grouvelle 
trell1bled as he read the sentence. The king listened with. 
out changing color, having the steadíast look of a n1an going 
to martyrdoln. Scarcely h2d he finished when Louis stepped 
forward to receive the paper, folded it as if it were an ordi 
nary petition, and placed it in his portfolio. " VV ould Y01. 
deliver this letter to the Convention?" said he to G:rrat. 
holding out an envelope. rrhe minister hesitated; the kinf 
broke the seal, and read aloud his last requests. 
"I ask for a delay of three days that I n12Y make prepara 
tions to appear before God. For that purpose I ask permis- 
sion to see freely the person whom I shall mention to the 
Conul1issioners of the Commune, and I ask that he nlay be 
safe from all fear and anxiety for the act of charity about ta 
be performed. 
"I ask to be delivered from the perpetual watching ta 
which I have been subjected for se\'eral days. 
" I ask to see my family at a time chosen by n1yself, and 
without witnesses. I should also request the Convention ta 
give attention to the subsequent fate of my fan1ily, and allow 
them to go without restraint wherever it may consider proper. 
"I recommend to the good "rill of the nation all who 
have been attached to nle. There are many of them who 
fron1 a sense of d1..1ty ha \Fe sacrificed their fortunes, and, hav- 
ing no appointment-s, n1ust be in want. 1\1any 
re old, others 
(lre women and children, with not!ling else to depend upon." 
Garat accepted the COIìll11ission; and the king gave hirn 
the address of the priest whol11 he wished to see, 1\1. Edge- 
worth, of Firmonnt or Finnont, of Irish birth, formerJy con- 
íessor to Mad
me Elizabeth. The executive council, on 
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being consulted by the n1Ïnister, referred the royal petitions 
to the COl1yention. The delay \\'
s rejected, and the other 
requests of the king were granted. Camb3.cér
s had pro- 
posed to reply that" the French nation, as great in kindness 
as it is vigorous in justice, wocId take care of the falnily of 
Louis, and insure them a fitting fa

." 
AI3.s for the vain presulnption of hUlnan foresight! The 
kiag and his judges both forgot that there are paths in which 
there is no stopping, and crimes which call for other crilnes. 
The tinle was now short. rrhe simple dignity and pro- 
found calmness of the king h:.1d il11pressed even the" execu- 
tive power." The \vretched I-lébert, editor of the journ::tl 
P
re Duchesne, who was present as substitute of the procurcur 
of the COllullune, said, as he left the TernpIe, "I wished to 
see the announcelnent of the decree of Capet's death, but 
the nobility and dignity of his bearing and language forced 
frOln Ine painful tears. I withdrew, saying to one of my col- 
leagues \vho showed the S
ln1e weakness, ' I have now finished 
my ministry; since the constitutional priests of the Conven- 
tion have voted his death, he ought to be conducted to the 
scaffold by two priests.'" Carat had sent for Abbé Edge- 
worth. 
The council were sitting when the abbé arrived, with 
nothing to indicate his sacred character, and on his entrance 
all the Ininisters rose and went to hit11, nloved and troubled. 
" You are the Citizen Edgeworth?" said Garat. " Y es
 sir." 
'
Louis Capet h2.s expressed his desire to ha\'e you with hiu"\ 
durin 6 his 1:1.st Illonlents; ('nd we h3.\'e sununoned you to 
know if you consent to render him the service which he ex- 
pects frOln you." " I 2In ready to obey n'y duty." " In that 
case," continued the minister, " accompany Ine to the Tem- 
pIe; I aITI going there imnlediately." 
As the nlini
ter 2.nd priest proceeded in the same car- 
riage, Garat showed signs of emotion. I-lis quick and sensi- 
th-e n1ind was suhject to impressions which had no inf1uence 
upon his conduct, yet he cculd not refrain from saying, 
" Good God! wh2.t a frightful COffiIl1ission have I undertaken! 
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'\Vhat a man! \Vhat resignation! 'Vhat courage ! No, it 
cannot be eÄplained by human power! There is something 
more than hUlnan ! " 
Garat had entered the king's rOOlil, and Abbé Edgeworth, 
after the guards searched his pockets, \Vas led in just as the 
Ininister was finishing the reading of the decree. "Bring 
down my falnily," said Louis XV!., imlnediately after dis- 
111issing the "executive power" with a gesture full of royal 
dignity. Then, taking the abbé into his private room, he 
said, "!vI Y wife and children are coming, sir, and as the sight 
of you here would be too painful for theIn, I lnust request 
)' ou to wait here. I shall soon return to occupy n1yself with 
what is to-day the only Ï1nportant business for me. Mean- 
tinle, give me a few details of the state of the Church." 
The queen was already on the staircase, and the king, 
being infonned of it, went into the dining-rooln. A bottle of 
iced water had been placed on the table. "Take that away," 
he said; "the queen never drinks it: bring another water- 
bottle." 
The n1unicipal officers had already entered, some going 
before, and sonle following their prisoners. The queen threw 
herself into the arms of the king; and on her drawing him 
towards the door of her room, he said in a low voice, "No, 
I can only see you here." He sat down with his face towards 
the glass door, behind which his jailers had retired. His 
wife held hilll by the hands, and his children knelt before him. 
They all sobbed, and tears constantly interrupted the last 
outpourings of their hearts. 
" We found our father greatly changed," says the princess 
in her journal. " He wept for sorrow on our account, not 
frOln fear of death, and gave an account of the trial to my 
1110ther, with excuses for the wicked wretches who were bring- 
ing hinl to death. fIe told how S0111e wished to have re- 
course to the primary assemblies, but that it had not been 
his opinion, because such a measure would bring the state 
into trou
)le. Afterwards he gaye my brother religious ad- 
vice, enjoining him particularly to pardon those who were 
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bringing him to death; then he ga,,-e hin1 and 111e his bless- 
ing. Ivly mother was very anxious that \ye should be aflowed 
to stay with Iny father alì night, but he refused, persuading 
her that he had need of rest. She asked to COlue in the 
nlorning at least, which he assented to." 
The king's strength .was exhausted when he rose to 
aCC0I11pany the queen and his sister to the 
oor. " To-n10r- 
row, then?" said they. "Yes, at eight o'clock." "'Vhy 
not se\"en ?" asked the queen. "At seven, if you wish it. 
Good-by!" It was the end: his d
ughter heard it, and fell 
fainting at his feet. The queen raised the child. " Good- 
by ! Good-by!" repeated the king, and he went into his 
room. 
" Now the bitterness of death is passed," said Lord Rus- 
sell, after having for the last time pressed his wife to his 
breast before mounting the scaffold. Louis XVI. had the 
saIne feeling when he called his confessor. " Ah! sir," said 
he, " why n1ust one thus lo,'e and be loved? All is now over: 
let us forget everything else in order to think of my salvation 
alone." 
Thoroughly unlike in their real sentiments and in their 
habits of life, unsuited from dissimilar reasons for governing 
and satisfying their subjects, victilns of their own faults or the 
gradually acculi1ulated faults of successive generations, one a 
Protestant king and the other a Catholic king, both Charles I. 
and Louis XVI. found in their religious faith the saD1e 
strength and the san1e consolation. Charles was able to 
pardon his executioners as a Christian: he remained to the 
last day I<'ing of England, at war with his subjects, and 
ruling them, when defeated, by his lofty scorn. The gentle- 
ness of Louis was Inore tnle, and his pardon more c01l1plete. 
lIe had accepted the jurisdiction of his people, and his 
crown had fallen frOIn his brow; but jn imprisonment and 
death he recovered that n1:1jesty, so royal in spite of his 
modesty, which was to force from the executioner himself an 
astonishing admission. "To render homage to truth, I n1ust 
say th.1t he has undergone all that with a self-possession and 
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firmness which surprised all of us. I remain convinced that 
he has obtained that firmness from the principles of religion, 
which no one see
1lS lnore firn1ly to believe than he." 
On awaking on the morning of the 21St, he kindly ex- 
pressed his sorrow that Cléry should have been obliged to 
spend the night on a cháir by his side. The Abbé Edge- 
worth having obtained leave to say mass in the prison, the 
king partook of the sacran1ent. "I-Iow happy I am," said he, 
"to h2.ve preserved my religion! 'Yithollt it, where should 
I now be? with it, death may seen1 pleasant, for above there 
is an incorruptible Judge, who will render ll1e the justice 
which I11en refuse t1le here below." 
The abbé had advised Louis XVI. not to see the queen 
again. " You are right," said he; "it would be too painful 
for her, and hope will last a few nloments longer." After 
the guards had collected in the court, and the cOlnlnissioners 
had entered his roon1, Louis asked Cléry to cut his hair. 
"The hangman is good enough for you," said one of the 
Inunicipal officers; adding, when Louis still asked, " It was 
very well when you were king, but you are no longer so." 
The king turned towards his confessor. When Santerre 
arrived with all his party, the king, after asking if they were 
come for hiln, told them to wait for a In0111ent, as he had 
something to do. Then, shutting the door, he knelt before 
þ-,-bbé Edgeworth, and said, "Give me your blessing, all is 
now finished: pray God for me!" The yenerable priest 
advanced to follow hiln. "Let us set out, sir," said Louis 
XVI. to Santerre. 
A carriage was waiting for the king, into which he and 
his confessor stepped, followed by two gendarmes. The 
king and the priest read the prayers appointed for dying 
persons, the officers said nothing, profound silence reigned 
in the streets, the shops and windows were closed, the sky 
W:lS dull and gloon1Y, all the side-streets were barred by 
troops. A few young men cried, "I-Iere! let us save the 
king!" but the cavalry charged theln and prevented the 
lllotionless and dumb crowd from being affected by the ap- 
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peal. \V!1en the carriage stopped on the" Place Louis X\
.," 
tiie king seelned not to haye observed how far they had COlne. 
Tiley opened the door as he read the last prayer. ., Gentle- 
men," said he, indicating his confessor, "I recommend this 
gentlenlan to your care." " Yes, yes, keep your n1Ïnd easy; 
\\"e understand," replied the executioners. 
They had already laid hands upon their victim. The king 
kept thenl back, and hinlself unbuttoned his shirt. \Vhen 
they proceeded to fasten his hands, Louis XVI. said, with an 
angry gesture, " I can rely upon 111)'self." The guards seenled 
ready to use force. " Like Jesus Christ," said the priest, and 
the king bent his head in token of submission. 
The king was already on the scaffold, with the drums 
beating a march, when, as he canle near the fatal plank, he 
n1ade a sign to impose silence on the soldiers. "Frenchmen," 
he exclainled in a \Toice loud enough to be heard by the crowd 
\"ho were kept back by the hedge of troops, " I die innocent, 
I pardon my enen1Îes; I pray G-od that 111Y blood may not 
fall back upon France" - The drun1s were beating again, 
and drowned the voice of the king. His head fell, and one 
of the executioners showed it to the people. Soule of those in 
the ranks near the scaffold cried, "Long live the R.epublic ! " 
but the immense crowd remained dumb, frozen with terror 
and with an involuntary respect for the victin1 who had just 
expired. 
King Louis XVI. had i
ltended well, in a vague and feeble 
Inanner, without energy or constancy. He had preserved 
the traditions of the 2.ncient régime, but he had none of its 
prejudices, and the idea of duty towards his people had from 
an early period impressed his mind. Obstacles had accun1U- 
lated around him; and even those who wished to serve hin1 
had assisted in his ruin. The ability, courage, and far-sight- 
edness of I-Ienry IV. would scarcely have sufficed for the 
immense work which fell to the lot of his weak-handed de- 
scendant. Overwhehned by the torrent, he always vaciHated 
between contr
ry opinions, distrustful and fickle even when 
he was sincerely desirous of saving France, or had resolved 
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to relnain faithful to his engagements. In his real soul he 
had probably hoped sOlnetilnes for help from the foreign 
powers, but he never betrayed France nor the secrets of his 
state. Thus, honorable and sincere, his weakness paid the 
long-standing debts of absolute power corrupted and cor- 
rupting. 
The body of the king had been consumed by quick-lin1e 
before the priest who attended hinl in his last n10ments was 
adn1Ìtted to read the service over his graye; and already one 
of his judges, Lepelletier of St. Fargeau, had been stabbed 
by one of the old royal guards, who, without knowing hin1, 
took revenge upon hin1 for the royal victim. Europe every- 
where broke its relations with regicidal France. Pitt sent 
his passports to the French an1bassador, :rv1. Chauvelin. 
"The feeble hope of peace which w
s left us a few days 
ago has vanished," said Lebrun to the Convention on the 3 0th 
of January; "his Britannic l\1ajesty has taken occasion, from 
the just rigor exercised upon the last of our kings, to make a 
sudden rupture." The whole of England went into mourning 
for Louis XVI., as if to avenge the outraging of liberty by 
crÏ1ne, and in painful recollection of her own guilt. 
The second act of the tragic history of the National Con- 
vention was finished, and it entered upon a new era. The 
foundations of the Republic had been watered with royal 
blood, and now the founders themselves were about to sink 
one after another under the savage e
igencies of disorder 
transformed into tyranny. The struggle of the Girondins 
with" the lVlountain" was not new, and every step taken had 
evinced an advance in crime. The death of the king had 
raised the J acobins to the sun1n1it; nothing was yet changed 
in the public adlninistration, but there was already a new and 
terrible power beginning to rise. The Girondins had for- 
Inerly conceived the idea of the revolutionary tribunal, and 
their enemies took possession of it, and were prep
ring to 
apply it against them. The disorders in the streets were 
n1ixed with the parli:llnent::u)' struggles; shops were pillaged, 
and riotous n10bs besieged the Convention, whilst Robert 
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Lindet was developing his scheme of creating the new tri- 
bunal. The jury was replaced by nine members named by 
the Convention; and these judges were not submitted to any 
form of preparation. They could prosecute directly those 
who by " incivisnl " might have abandoned or neglected the 
exercise of their functions, those who by their conduct or by 
the lTI2.nifestation of their opinions lTIight have attempted to 
lead the people astray, those whose conduct or writings re- 
called the prerogatives usurped by despots. 
" It is proposed," said Vergniaud, "to subject you to an 
inquisition a thousand times more to be dreaded than that of 
Venice. \Ye shall die sooner than consent to it." The prin- 
ciple of the jury was 111aintained in each department, and one 
jurYlnan was appointed by vote of the Convention. The 
J acobins accepted the proposal, because the influence of the 
clubs deternlined the choice. To avoid delay, the Inembers 
of the jury were at first chosen in Paris and the four sur- 
rounding departments. "The enemies of liberty everywhere 
raise a bold front," excIailned Danton; "e,'erywhere con- 
founded, they are everywhere exciting the people; it is on 
their account that this tribunal 11lust supplement the supreme 
tribunal of the people's ,'engeance." Á \ voice interrupted 
the orator, that of Lanjuinais, shouting "September!" 
Danton paused for a Inornent. "You dare call to mind those 
days of blood, over which every good citizen has groaned," 
he then continued; "I maintain, for my part, th:lt if a tri- 
bunal had then existed, the people who are so often and so 
cnlelly reproached with those days of blood would not have 
shed blood. Let us do ,"vhat the Legislative Assembly did 
not do; let us Inake ourselves feared, so as to dispense with 
the people being so." 
Thus was terror legally organized. The emigrants and 
priests fell naturally under the power of the new tribunal; 
and a decree still further extended its despotic jurisdiction. 
"The Convention decb.res its finn resolution of making 
neither peace nor truce with aristocrats or with any of the 
enemies of the Revolution. It decrees that they are out- 
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la \\'s." The J acobins were preparing their new arnlS. On 
the 25th of !\1:arch a COlnn1Ïttee of the General Safety, com- 
posed of twenty-five members of the Convention, was ap- 
pointed to watch over the executive power; on the 6th of 
April the COlnmittee of Public Safety was constituted, and 
nine new deputies were to put in execution the decree of 
the revolutionary tribunal. The d
;.ngers n1eantilne con- 
stantly increased without: General Dumouriez had just 
abandoned his arnlY and country to take refuge in the 
enemy's territory, and all the generals becan1e suspected. 
The Convention appointed cOJllInissioners for the frontier to 
watch the fideli
y of the soldiers and their chiefs. The most 
hot-headed . ad
lerents of the I\lountain were dispersed 
alnongst 
11 the corps, keeping up the revolutionary excite- 
ment every\vhere, and counteracting, by the extent of their 
powers, the authority of the generals. The strife was uni- 
versal, from the frontiers to the bosolTI of the Convention. 
In face of the peril which they had too long i 6 nored, 
beside the ruins which they had with their own hands strewed 
over the soil, the Girondins had íÎnally intrenched themselves 
behind the last ran1parts of order and justice. They defended 
t!1emselves by defending the remains of society. "Such is the 
n
ture of the Inoven1ent by whicll we are drawn on," said Ver- 
gniaud, " that already it has not been possible for a long tinle 
to speak with respectof law, hU111anity, justice, or the rights of 
man, without being nicknamed aa intrisucr, or still ITIore fre- 
quently an aristocrat or counter-revolutionist. \Vhile, on the 
other hé1nd, to incite to n1urder or theft is a certain means of 
obtaining from those who have got possession of the hehn of 
opinion the prize of ' civism ' and the glorious title of patriot. 
Thus the people are divided into two cb.sses: one delirious 
with the excess of exultation to which they have been 
brought; the other, struck \vith stupor, drags a painful exist- 
ence in the throes of a terror which has no termination." 
The n1ad excesses of the Mountain had found their 
natural nlouthpiece in 
larat. Formerly scarcely tolerated 
in the Assembly, he had little by little gained the authority 
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associateQ with a yiolence which was fanatical, inconsistent, 
and supported outside by insurrection always latent and 
often let loose. Robespierre made use of I\larat as a dan- 
berous but efficient ann. It was against 
.farat that the Giron- 
dins made their useless attelnpt. .\n abusive address to the 
Convention had been voted by the J acobin Club, over which 
I\Iarat presided. " It is in the Senate that parricid2.l hands 
tear your entrails," said the address; "the counter-reyolution 
is in the government, in the Convention. It is there, in the 
midst of your assurances and hopes, that criminal delegates 
hold the threads of the woof which they have woven with the 
horde of despots who are preparing to cut our throats. But 
indignation is already setting your courageous 'civism' on 
fire. Up, republicans, let us to arms! \Ve shall not sur- 
render Paris till it is reduced to ashes." 
The Girondins asked for a forn1al charge to be n1ade 
against J\iarat. "Have you not decreed the punishment of 
death," asked Fonfréde, "on whol11soever should ask for the 
re-establishn1ent of arbitrary power ? Well, 1vlarat has asked 
for the dictatorship. Have you not decreed the punishment 
of death upon whOlnsoever should ask for the dissolution of 
the Convention? 
larat asks it every day." The Plain was 
urged by a feeling of honest indignation. "\Vhen you 
judged the late king," said Vernier, "I was silnple enough 
to believe that opinions were free. I was deceived. I am 
one of those wretches who yoted for an appeal to the people 
and the banishment of the tyrant; one of those wretches 
wi
h whom neither peace nor truce is to be wished for; and 
as I am afraid of being lnissed in that noble proscription, I 
come to denounce Inyself publicly." Marat was sent to the 
Abbey. 
The ebb and flow of revolutions is inconstant, and their 
variations are as sudden as they are treacherous. l\Ien be- 
gan to feel compassion for n{arat when he appeared before 
the revolution
ry tribunal, which his friends had formed 
with their own hands. The judges reJuained faithful to the 
accused. "I have c
refully ex
mined the passages quoted 
VOL. VI. - 12 
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from :rvlarat's journals," said the foreman of the jury; "I 
cannot charge the intrepid defender of the people with crin1Ï- 
nal and counter-revolutionary intentions. It is difficult to 
restrain one's just indignation when one sees his country 
everywhere betrayed. I declare that I have found nothing 
in 
Iarat's writings that appears to n1e to substantiate the 
charges made against him." Marat was unanimously acquit- 
ted; and the populace carried him to the Assembly in tri- 
umph, crowned with leaves and flowers. The Girondins, 
gloomy and sad, were present 2
 the ovation prepared for 
their iUlplacable enemy. " You see," said Marat, "a repre- 
sentative whose rights were violated, but justice has been 
rendered hinl. I swear anew to maintain the cause of equal- 
ity, of liberty, and of the people." 
In a revolutionary state, accusations are constantly replied 
to by accusations. The J acobins denounced the Girondins 
as the latter had denounced Marat. Their petition had been 
signed by Pache, the !\layor of Paris, formerly minister of 
war, appointed by Roland, whom he soon after abandoned 
and betrayed. The sections asked for the exclusion of 
twenty-two deputies. "The people do not change," they 
urged; "they are always the same; it is the functionaries 
who change. The people's opinion of those appointed by 
theln depends on their conduct. They have prosecuted 
traitors on the throne, why should they leave them unpun- 
ished in the Convention? Is the temple of liberty a sanc- 
tuary like the Italian churches, where the guilty may go to 
escape punisll1nent? Let the majority of the departments 
express their opinion, and let the unfaithful representatives 
withdraw from this chamber." 
This threat seemed at first to be merely in derision. Fon- 
fréde rose and said that, if modesty were not the duty of a 
public man, he should have felt offended because his name 
was not included in the honorable list just presented. "We 
also! we also!" cried all the members of the Plain on the 
right. "Could you not find me a corner on your list? " 
asked Pénières at Pache; "there would be a chance of gain- 
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lng a hundred crowns." The list of the l\iayor of Paris 
was soon to become a list of death. It remained like an 
arm in Robespierre's hand5. \Vhen asking for the trial of 
the queen and all the members of the house of Orleans, he 
had already said, "I dare not say that you ought to strike 
with the same decree patriots so distinguished as Brissot, 
Vergniaud, Guadet, and others; I dare not say that one 
might suspect a regular correspondent of Dumouriez of be- 
ing an accomplice. That man is without doubt a model of 
patriotisIn, and it would be a sort of sacrilege to ask for a 
decree of accusation against lvL Gensonné. I am convinced 
of the weakness of our efforts, and refer the matter to the 
wisdom of the Convention." 
In this strife, incessantly bursting out afresh, in which 
speech constantly served as a sword and frequently inflicted 
mortal strokes, the keen eloquence of the Girondins, hence- 
forth consecrated to the defence of honorable resistance, 
long protected them against their enemies. They wished to 
save the Revolution which they were proud of having made, 
and they displayed with lofty complacency the posts of long 
standing which they had filled. " \Ve did not belong to the 
l\Ioderates on the loth of Aagust," said Vergniaud, "when 
Robespierre lurked in a celb.r. No, I àm not a Moderate 
in this sense, that I do not wish to extinguish the national 
energy. There are men who wish to destroy the national 
representation by an insurrection, who wish to hand over the 
exercise of the supreme power to a small number of men, or 
upon the head of a single citizen: they are conspiring 
against liberty and the Republic. If one must be a l\loderate 
to fight them, yes, I an1 a l\Ioderate." 
The same fears which V ergniaud gave expression to were 
beginning to agitate many minds. The revolutionary yoke 
already weighed heavily on men's lives. The depression of 
trade and the idle habits acquired by the majority of the 
working class had brought want into the towns. Paris suf- 
fered cruel1y, and the sections clamorously demanded that 
the price of provisions should be regulated by b.w. \T ef- 
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gniaud opposed such Ineasures with an igr
orant want of forE- 
sight, saying that to fix a maxiIllU1l1 price by law was to de- 
stroy commerce and legalize famine. The Convention had 
agreed to fix a maximu111 price for wheat, but the supply be- 
ca l 11e no greater. l\10ney was scarce, and voluntary enlist- 
ment becan1e less frequent. The departn1ent Hérault ga"e 
the example of supplying the nÜlitary service by arbitrary se- 
lection, and cOlnpelling a loan from those who were still con- 
sidered rich. The Convention soon extended these Ineasures 
to the whole of France. " Your opinions cause l... expense," 
said Cambon, the great financier of the C()I1vention; "I 
wish to respect your property; you will be chained to the 
Revolution by lending it your fortune: when liberty is estab- 
lished, your capital will be restored." The first run10rs of 
those projects, destructive both of all justice and all security, 
began to stir up the indignation of the provinces. Civil war, 
both religious and royalist, laid waste the Vendée and ex- 
tended into Brittany. At Lyon the two parties \vere violent- 
ly opposed; and the departments of ancient N onnandy 
seemed ready to offer strong resistance to the revolutionary 
oppression. The efforts of the Girondins in the Convention 
found support in this manifestation of public opinion; and 
for a short time they seen1ed on the point of obtaining the 
mastery. Twelve n1embers had been appointed a comlnis- 
sion with the n1inisters of the Con1n1ittee of General Safety, 
a new executive power then in the hands of the Girondins. 
" The evil is in anarchy, in the insurrection of the authorities 
against liberty," said Guadet courageously. In an address 
of the city of Bordeaux, the violence to which the Conven- 
tion had already been exposed was protested against. " vVe 
do not wish," they said, " a revolution which would be con- 
stantly impressing a revolutionar:r 111oven1ent upon the Re- 
public; we do not wish, under the false title of a re\"olution, 
to elev9.te assassination into a principle, to establish criIne as 
a legal authority; we do not \vish for an order of things 
under which effrontery takes the place of courage, violence 
that of power, delirious self-love that of talent." 
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To t]lis protestation of good sense and pubJic honesty, 
which burst forth in certain parts and was secretly brooding 
everywhere, there were added the cÀhaustion and foreboding 
uneasiness of nlen who had been engaged in the Revolution 
heart and soul, but were beginning to suspect its extren1e re- 
sults. Danton hesitated on the edge of the abyss, constantly 
haunted by the horror of the September massacres, yet drawn 
by the natural instinct of authority towards those who sought 
to establish the Republic on the bases of justice and modera- 
tion. He had made advances to the Girondins. " \Vhy 
should we be at war?" he asked V ergniaud. "I prefer 
open war to a false peace," replied he. Danton shrugged 
his shoulders with an air of scorn, and said, "You have no 
sense, and you will perish." "I had rather be murdered 
than be n1urderer," retorted the Girondin. Danton's anger 
burst forth, and Vergniaud's contempt threw him back towards 
the l\10untain. "I am well aware," said he in his energetic 
language, "we are in a minority in the Assembly. We are 
only a heap of beggars who are never patriotic unless they 
are drunk. 'Ve are a heap of fellows without sense. Marat 
is only a snarling cur, Legend re is good at nothing but carv- 
ing his Ineat; the others can't do anything but vote by sitting 
and rising. But if the Girondins had the upper hand they 
would cast in our teeth the days of September, the death of 
Capet, and the loth of August. They were satisfied with all 
that. \Ve must march upon them. It is your fine speakers 
who deliberate and feel their way. \Ve are more daring than 
they, and the riff-raff are at our disposition." 
There were conspiracies everywhere, open and flagrant. 
The Commission of Twelve proposed to subject the meetings 
of sections and the appeal to the National Guard to regula- 
tions. "The Convention," said the preamble, " places under 
the safeguard of good citizens the public fortune, the national 
representation, and the city of Paris." " That is to legalize 
fear!" exclaimed Danton. " It is not he who defends him- 
self against a murderer who is afraid," said Vergniaud, "but 
he who lets his throat be cut." The Commission arrested 
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Hébert, whose infamous journal was a daily appeal to crime, 
a young man of twenty called Varlet, who had proposed to 
massacre the Convention in a body, and the president of the 
section of the Cité, called Dobsent. To the violent protesta- 
tions of the Council of the Comn1une of Paris, Isnard, then 
president of the Assembly, replied, in his usual emphatic 
style, "If ever the Convention was debased, if ever it hap- 
pened that an attack was made upon the national representa- 
tion, I declare to you, in the name of the whole of France, 
Paris would be annihilated. Soon they would look on the 
banks of the Seine for traces of its existence! " 
For several weeks Robespierre labored to restrain the 
revolutionary n10vement which was weakening his influence 
in the Assembly. "Our enemies," said he to the J acobin 
Club, "would like to have an opportunity of announcing to 
the departments that a sedition had broken out in Paris. 
You must terrify them by a calm and imposing attitude. 
\Vhy make use of such expressions as ' purging the Conven- 
tion of all the traitors'? I urge you to weigh well your 
terms; and with such measures of prudence you will serve 
the Republic." 
Appeals to force, when they fail, are proofs of a fatal in- 
crease of weakness. Like the formal accusation of Marat, 
the arrest of Hébert and Varlet only served to prove the 
helplessness of the Girondins. The time was arrived for 
great revolutionary efforts. Robespierre ceased preaching 
lTIoderation. "The Commune," said he to the J acobins, 
" n1ust be on a perfect understanding with the people. For 
my part I cannot point out the Ineans of safety. That is be- 
yond the powers of a single n1an, shattered by fever and the 
exhaustion of four years of revolution." 
The Committee of Insurrection w
s thenceforward free to 

ct. At the Mairie as well as the bishop's palace the details 
of the popular rising were organized. The Girondins were 
conden1ned both on political grounds and by the mob. On 
the 27th of May, Garat, now n1inister of the interior, and 
Pache, the 1Iayor of Paris, strove to allay the fe:::rs of the 
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Convention by their assurances of peace. The delegates of 
the sections crowded round the doors of the chamber, while 
the crowd rushed into the passages, shouting and insulting the 
deputies, of whom a large nUlnber had already retired. It 
was now late. In the midst of the tun1ult, a decree for the 
suppression of the Commission of Twelve and setting the 
prisoners at liberty was passed, to the surprise and alarm of 
the Plain. The VOIces of the rioters mixed with those of the 
representatives. 
The news immediately spread over Paris, exciting joy 
\vithout bringing quiet. Robespierre was not satisfied. On 
the 28th, Lan juinais boldly protested against the decree, 
declaring that it had been passed without any discussion. 
The Mountain rose in a body, shouting with rage. " I affirm 
that there has been no decree passed, and if there has been, 
I demand that it be reconsidered." The tun1ult became 
greater. "I shall remain here till you have heard me," 
repeated the orator. " \Vhat! more than fifty thousand citi- 
z('ns have been thrown into prison by order of your commis- 
saries; in two months, more arbitrary acts ha\'e been com- 
mitted than in thirty years of despotism, and you pity the 
lot of a few men who publicly preach anarchy and Inurder; 
you threaten, you suppress your own commission, you allow 
insurrection to be organized before your eyes!" "If Lanjui- 
nais does not come down, I shall throw hinl from the trib- 
une," howled Legendre, who had already repulsed Guadet. 
A vote of the Assen1bly annulled the decree of the pre\'ious 
evening, and the Commission of Twelve was re-established; 
but they were possessed with discouragement and terror, 
offered their resi6"nation, and consented to a pro\'isional lib- 
eration of those who were accused. Hébert was borne in 
triumph as Marat had formerly been. The meeting in the 
archbishop's palace had decided to relnain in permanent 
deliberation: it ordered the gates of Paris to be shut, and 
the watchword for a general rising was given. " People," 
said Robespierre, "I caB you to take part in the National 
Convention in insurrection against all corrupt deputies." 
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On the 31st of May, before daybreak, the tocsin and 
alann-c3-nnon sounded to;-ether in the streets as on the loth 
of August. The sections had deprived the municipality of 
power, and then restored theln to it ; and I-Ienriot, a C0111man- 
dant of the armed force, who had formerly taken an acti,-e 
share in the n1:lSSaCres of September, received and directed 
the troops surrounding the Hôtel de Ville. The Convention 
had just assembled without compulsion or protection, when 
Garat entered, and, meeting Danton, asked, "What is all 
this? " "N othing at all: son1e crowds that must be left to 
break up of their own accord, and then sent home." "I am 
afraid something else may get broken up." " It is your busi- 
ness to look after that." " You have more n1eans at your 
disposal than 1." Danton, moreoyer, pretended that they 
ain1ed at a " merely Inora1" insurrection; and the l\layor of 
Paris and Lhuillier, the procureur-généra1 of the Commune, 
declared there would not be a drop of blood shed. " If 
there is any fighting," said Vergniaud, "whatever be the suc- 
cess, the Republic is lost." 
The Girondins were now without hope, but they still 
resisted. They den1anded that Henriot should be punished 
for haying fired the alarn1-cannon, and protested against the 
usurpation of all the powers. Barère a second time made 
hiInself the tool of a perfidious project. "The Convention 
alone." said he, "should exercise supren1e authority; and 
the subordinates who have usurped its powers ought to be 
punished." As a conciliatory measure, he at the same tilne 
proposed to suppress the Commission of Twelve. As they 
passed each other on the stairs of the tribune, Robespierre 
s:lid angrily, "A fine mess you are making!" "The Iness 
is on the Carrousel! " replied the lawyer. The decree being 
put to the vote, all the benches of the l\10untain were occu- 
pied by delegates of the sections, and deputies of the left 
went in a n1ass to the right side. The voting was disorder- 
ly, as well as the questions put by members. 'T ergniaud 
proposed to go out in order to place the Convention under 
the protection of the National Guard, and several members 
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folIowed him. The square was filled with a compact and 
noisy crowd, and as there were only a few of the sections 
favorable to the Assembly there, troops had not been assem
 
bled. Vergniaud returned to the Chalnber, convinced of 
his powerlessness. Robespierre was in the tribune, declaim- 
ing in favor of the demands of the insurrectionists. "'Vill 
you finish? " shouted V ergni
ud. Robespierre turned towards 
the interrupter, and the two men seelned to defy each other 
by looks. "Yes," continued Robespierre, "I am about to 
finish, and against you who, after the revolution of the 1 oth 
of August, wished to lead to the scaffold those who had made 
it; against you who have instigated the destnlction of Paris; 
against you who wished to save the tyrant; against you who 
prosecuted the patriots whose heads Dumouriez asked for; 
against you whose criminal acts of "engeance have provoked 
those cries of vengeance which you wish to accuse your vic- 
tims of as a crime." 
On the edge of the abyss, the Girondins still threatened 
their enemies with their" sad and inflexible looks." The 
Council of the Comn1une had consented to sign the orders 
for arresting Roland, Clavières, and Lebrun. Roland was 
not at home, and they arrested his wife. Noone had dared 
to lay hands on the deputies. The insurrection seemed quieted 
down, yet it was necessary to Robespierre's complete success. 
Already fierce warnings of the storn1 burst forth. In a sitting 
of surprise, on the evening of the 1st of June, with only a 
s111all number of Inembers present, Hassenfratz, delegate of 
the J acobins, asked for a decree of accusation against twenty- 
seven Girondins. "'Ve lnust make an end," said he; "we 
lnust put a stop to tI}is counter-revolution; al1 the conspira- 
tors must fall under the sword of the tHV, without pity." 
Carat nlade a relnarkaLle proposal to the COl1unittee of 
Public Safety. "The Asselnbly is bein6" ruined by personal 
rivalries, poisoning every speech. \Vhy should those who are 
irrevocably separated by hatred not offer to leave the Con
 
vention of their own accord, in order to re-establish peace 
within it?" Danton, who was present, had a mind accessible 
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to generous ideas even when chilnericaI. "I am quite agree- 
able," said he; "if the Convention consent, I offer myself 
first to go to Bordeaux as a hostage to the Girondins." They, 
though not expecting such a sacrifice at his hands, did not 
disdain his advances. "Things are bad enough, Danton," 
said 1\1eillan; "and they cannot be better. \Ve have not a 
man of energy as principal leader; you are the only one." 
Danton looked at him and shook his head. "They have no 
confidence. Confidence will return when you assume that 
position, and impose silence on the n1adn1en and rogues." 
The prescience of the future was painful1y clear to the frenzied 
tribune of Septelnber. The loss of the Girondins left him 
alone to face Robespierre; yet he revenged himself bitterly. 
"They have no confidence," he repeated. 
The news from the provinces was threatening. There 
'Were signs of insurrection in Ardèche and Lozère; while in 
Lyons the Moderates had put the revolutionary despots to 
flight, after a bloody struggle, and the J acobin Club was closed. 
In Paris the Convention was surrounded by a display of the 
anned forces: the battalions of all the sections had been sum- 
moned by Henriot; there were cannons both on the Place 
Louis XV. and the Carrousel, and even grates for making the 
òans red hot. Within these was a circle of several thousands 
of n1en, accustomed to riots, and recruited from the pubIic- 
houses, crowding dose to the riding-hall. The crowd which 
rushed into the corridors of the Assembly had been assembled 
like the sections; most of them were drunk, and n1any had 
received money. The rioters and the soldiers pad the SaIne 
watchword; they were ordered to prevent the representatiyes 
from leaving the Assembly. 
1\10st of the Girondins were not present. For several days 
they had not gone home: some taking refuge with friends, 
others meeting together in I\feillan's house, in the same room, 
which they had barricaded, with the resolution of selling their 
lives dear. Lanjuinais was present in the Convention, being 
independent of every parlian1entary coterie, and always bold 
and eager to join battle. He already held the tribune, but 
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his words were inaudible from the shouts of the IVrountain and 
the public. "So long as I am allowed to n1ake my voice 
heard," he exclaimed," I shall not suffer the character of 
representative of the people to be degraded in my person. I 
shall tell you truths, but none of those that kill liberty. For 
the last three days you have not been deliberating; you ha,'e 
done nothing, you have allowed everything, you give your 
sanction to whatever you are told. You are surrounded here 
by the paid IHen, and without by the cannons of an anarchicJ.I 
power which is oppressing you"- 
The shouts were redoubled. The butcher Legendre rose, 
holding up his fist like a n1an who fells cattle, and said, " Come 
down from the tribune, or I shall knock thee down." "First 
get a decree passed that I am an ox," replied Lanjuinais, 
motionless at his post and already assailed by the members 
of the l\Iountain, some of them aiming their pistols at hiln, 
and his friends at the same time drawing out their arn1S. 
The Girondins had for several weeks been in the habit of 
carrying pistols. The voice of the courageous Breton deputy 
was heard above the tumult. "I ask," said he, " that all the 
revolutionary authorities of Paris be superseded, and that 
all those who arrogate to themselves illegal power be declared 
outlaws." 
\Vhilst Lanjuinais was protesting, the revolutionary depu- 
tations followed each other into the chamber. Barère, after 
succeeding in obtaining a moment of silence, proposed in 
the nan1e of the COlnmittee of Public Safety that the depu- 
ties denounced by the departn1ent of Paris should be asked 
to voluntarily resign their functions for a certain fixed time. 
All eyes were turned towards the Girondins. Jenard rushed 
to the tribune, and said," Since a lTIan is put in the bal- 
ance against the country, I can no longer hesitate: I resign 
my functions, my life, if necessary." Lanthenas, Fauchet, 
Dussaulx followed his example. Lan juinais listened to them 
with a sn1ile of disdain upon his lips. "Don't expect from 
n1e," said he, "eit.her resignation or suspension." A torrent 
of abuse broke forth: Chabot belched out his insults. " I 
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shaU teU it to Chabot the priest," rejoined the orator, ,< in 
ancient history we see the victims drawn to the altar adorned 
with flowers, but the priest that sacrificed then1 did not insult 
them. Here some wish us to sacrifice our powers; sacrifices 
ought to be free, but we are not. One can neither go out of 
this place, nor even stand at the windows; the cannon are 
placed in ain1; one cannot express any desire. I hold n1Y 
tongue." Barbaroux Î1nmediately mounted the steps of the 
tribune, and said that he had sworn to die at his post, and 
would keep his oath. l\farat shouted from his bench on the 
summit of the 1Iountain, "It is not the guilty wholn we nlust 
ask to sacrifice thenlselves on the altar of the country. A 
pure martyr of liberty, I am ready to devote myself; I offer 
my resignation as soon as the Assembly shall have voted the 
arrest of the counter-revolutionists." I-Ie at the same tin1e 
suggested certain changes in the list. "Dussaulx is an old 
dotard, Lanthenas is weak-minded, the only fault of Duros is 
his erroneous opinions. Add to these Fennon and V alazé, 
both deserving of your condelnnation." 
Lacroix and Boissy d' Anglas now succeeded in entering, 
after being both (though one belonged to the l\:Iountain and 
the other was a Constitutional) forced back and even per- 
sonally ill-treated by the troops guarding the doors. The 
officer in command had been deposed by sonle unknown 
men who took his duties upon them. "Citizens," ex- 
claimed Barère, "the Convention is no longer free. I 
propose that we change our quarters to the midst of the 
arnled force, which will without doubt protect our delibera- 
tions." On the majority showing assent, I Ierault de Sé- 
chelIes, the president, put on his hat and left his chair, with 
the Inembers crowding to follow hÎ1n. l\Iarat attempted by 
shouting and furious gesticulation to keep the Left back, 
whilst the women in the galleries joined their threats to his; 
but the majority of the deputies followed the president. 
The doors of the ChaInber were guarded with cannon, and 
on Hérault giving the order to open them, the commandant 
Henriot, who was on horseback, canle forward. "Take off 
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your hat!" they called to him; "it is the president!" 
" No," said Henriot, with an oath, " I shall not take off my 
hat: what business have they there? This was not in the 
programme; and I shall not let them pass." Hérault read 
the decree. "That is just like you!" said one of the of- 
ficials to Barère, "you can only do things by halves. You 
always cause failure." "The people are not in insurrection 
to hear phrases, they have orders to give, and they lllust have 
"ictiu1s: the armed force will not retire till the thirty-four 
deputies denounced by the COl1UllUne are delivered up to 
the people." The president ga'"e orders to arrest hin1 as a 
rebel, but no one 1110ved. A deputy of Marne, Delacroix, 
walked towards the commandant with a pistol in his hand, 
and Henriot, backing his horse, called to the gunners to pre- 
pare for firing. Hérault had to be drawn away, while the 
deputies withdrew into the garden. The soldiers reluained 
ITIotionless, guarding the gates. The Convention \ivas a pris- 
oner. 
11arat at last left the Chamber, followed and cheered by 
a ragged crowd, and advanced towards his colleagues. " As 
you are appointed by the people," said he, "I SUI11mon you 
in their name to return to your post, which you have aban- 
doned." The Left at once obeyed that voice, which though 
despised had acquired the accent of cOlnmand, and the Con- 
stitutionals followed after sOlne hesitation. The National 
Convention returned to the Chal110er behind l\larat. " Citi- 
zens," said Couthon impudently," all the members of the 
Convention ought now to feel certain of their freedom. You 
have gone towards the people. and found thel11 everywhere 
good, generous, incapable of attacking the liberty oÎ those 
appointed by them, but indignant against the conspirators 
who wish to enslaye them. I demand their arrest, and their 
detention in their respective places of abode." 
No one now protested. The l\Iountain alone discussed 
several naines on tlte list. SOB1C of the outside public mixed 
with the deputies. '"oted willI theIn, and had their votes 
counted. The lZight protested that their suffrage was not 
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free in the face of cannons and bayonets. A large nun1ber of 
members withheld their votes. The Plain voted for the ar 
rest of the Girondins, some of them urging that it was neces- 
sary to avoid greater misfortunes. The department of Paris 
offered hostages. " I wish none," said Barbaroux, "except 
the purity of my conscience and the loyalty of the people of 
Paris." "I, on the other hand, do wish them," exclaimed 
Lanjuinais, "not on my own account, for I have long made 
the sacrifice of my life, but to prevent the breaking out of 
civil war and maintain the unity of the republic. You an- 
swer for us to our departments." 
Even during the time of their power, the Girondins were 
never able to join together in united action; and in their 
defeat they still remained disunited. A few had voluntarily 
accepted the provisory arrest, and, like Vergniaud, demanded 
the judgment due to theIne Others, like Buzot and Pétion, 
took to flight on the 2d of June, and several escaped by 
eluding the vigilance of those appointed to watch them. In 
a few weeks the departments of N onnandy, Brittany, and 
Languedoc fonned small threatening coalitions, ready to 
unite for the resistance of insurrection and the protection of 
the oppressed Convention. The majority of the threatened 
Girondins had assembled at Caen. Two representatives on 
comn1Îssion, ROlnIne and Prieur, were arrested by the mu- 
nicipality of Calvados. The public functionaries forn1ed an 
" assembly of resistance." The army to execute its decrees 
did not yet exist, but a general and staff had already been 
appointed. 
Those signs of vigorous resistance caused trouble and 
disquiet in Paris to the Commune and the J\lountain. rfhe 
l\Ioderates, both of the Assen1bly and general public, beheld 
with terror the soldiers and leaders who had been victorious 
on the 2d of June. l\Iarat was as much dreaded as despised, 
because he kept violently working upon men's anarchical pas- 
sions; and all feared Robespierre's jealous hatred and that 
yindictive distrust which was apparently the only permanent 
ID::linspring of his conduct. l-Ie had neither an idea in his 
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head nor a sentilnent in his heart, Condorcet said. He 
kept advancing, however, on his lnarch: lnore inflexible and 
resolute at bottom in his ambition than could be suspected 
froin his frequently pompous and vague spe
ches, equally 
deaf to the delnands of the Girondins and the requests of the- 
COinmittee of Public Safety, who wished for some arrange 
Inent whilst persisting in their plan of hostages. Robespierrc 
urged the Convention to proclaiI11 the new Constitution. 
"The mere reading of the project," said he, "will re-animate 
the friends of our country and frighten her enelnies. The 
whole of Europe will be cOlnpelled to adn1Ïre that fair monu. 
ment raised to human reason and the sovereignty of a great 
people. " 
The tribunes of the Parisian populace n10re and morc 
strengthened their claÏ1ns to govern. "The sham people, 
the most deadly enelny whon1 the French people have ever 
had, were constantly blocking üp the approaclIes to the Con- 
vention," wrote Sièyes, always imperturbable in his judgment, 
whatever were his shan1eful failures in conduct. " When the 
members ,vere entering and leaving the Assembly, the aston- 
ished bystander was tempted to believe there had been a sud- 
den irruption of SOlne new hordes of barbarians, or a sudden 
irruption of a group of greedy and sanguinary harpies, which 
had flocked together to take possession of the French Revo- 
lution, as being the prey proper to their species." 
Robespierre defended hin1self on the 2d of June at the 
tribune of the Convention, and ruled as monarch of the Jac- 
obins and the Commune. Marat was in ill health; and one 
of his col1eagues having called on hiln, brought to the J aco- 
bins a bulletin of the state of health of the tribune, who was 
supposed to have thoughts of becoming a dictator. " The 
excess of patriotisn1," said he, "enclosed in too small a body, 
is exhausting and killing him." In his solitude I\Iarat was 
drawing up lists of those who were to be proscribed. 
On the 13th of July, a note was brought to 1Iarat bearing 
an unknown signature, "Charlotte Corday." " I have just 
arrived from Caen," said the letter; "your love for the coun- 
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try allows me to aSSUJne that you will learn with pleasure the 
unhappy even ts in this part cf the republic. I shall wait 
upon you at your house about one o'clock: be good enough 
to receive me and grant me a mOlnent's conversation. I 
shall give you an opportunity of rendering France a great 
service.'
 

Iarat was very ill and did not reply. The unknown made 
a second application, saying, "I wrote you this morning, 
Marat; have you received my Jetter? I cannot believe it, as 
I was refused at your door. I trust you will grant lne an in- 
terview to-n10rrow. I repeat to you that I haye arrived froln 
Caen, and have to reveal to you some secrets of importance to 
the republic. Besides, I am persecuted for the sake of liberty: 
I am unhappy, which I must be to have a right to your pro- 
tection. " 
Charlotte de Corday of Armans had arrived in Paris several 
days previously. Born in a noble but poor family, bred with- 
out a mother, in a convent, she had been nursed by reading 
Plutarch and Seneca, and by their teaching became a stoic. 
Her imagination had been fired by Rousseau and Raynal, and 
the breath of 18th century philosophy had removed from her 
nlind every one of those inflexible principles which alone re- 
sist allurements and illusions. In the annals of the ancient 
Jews she only retained the story of Judith. Her fan1ily were 
royalists, but her mind was attracted by the republican ideal; 
but she saw that unclean hands had degraded and stained 
with blood the institutions which absorbed all her thoughts. 
Her enthusiasln was excited by the presence at Caen of the 
escaped Girondins and by the resistance which was being 
prepared on their account, and she believed she should tri- 
umphantly assist the cause so dear to her, and set out for 
Paris without giving any hint of her object to her relations 
or friends, preparod to give her life freely in exchange for 
that which she intended to take by force from a wretch \vho 
was dangerous both for the republic and for those whom she 
adn1Ïred. She had a letter of introduction from Barbaroux, 
who scarcely knew her 7 to his friend Duperret. 
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Charlotte's importunity triumphed over the exhaustion and 
indifference of ßlarat. On the 14th of July she was adnlÍtted 
into his room, which was as wretched and sordid in appear- 
ance as its inhabitant. l\Tarat was in his bath, and the young 
v:oman sat down near hÌln. He questioned her about the 
situation of affairs in Caen, and ash.ed the naInes of the 
Girondin deputies who were there, saying, after he had made 
out the list and added to it the nalnes of the governors of 
Evreux, " Very well, in eight days they will all be in Paris 
and guillotined." 
"Thöt word decided his fate," wrote Charlotte next day 
to Barbaroux. She drew a knife which she kept concealed 
in the folds of her muslin scarf, and quick as lightning 
plunged it to the hilt in l\farat's breast. The blood spouted 
c,ut and he had only titne to cry, " Here! 111Y dear!" His 
servant, whom he had made his wife" in the sunshine of a fine 
spring morning," came running hurriedly into the room; he 
was dead. 
There was never a word, or gesture, or line to show that 
Charlotte felt a mOlnent's repentance or sympathy. vVhen 
his furious wife and the man elnployed in an adjoining room 
to folel his newspapers rushed upon her to strike her, she 
stepped backwards a little and leant against the partition of 
the narrow rOOln, with a slight blush, and her large eyes wide 
open and looking straight before her. A large crowd had 
already gathered in the street, and as Inany were pouring into 
the house, se\'eral men protected her against the populace. 
"I fully expected to die on the moment," she wrote, " but 
some courageous men, who are really above all praise, pre- 
served me from the very excusable fury of the unhappy peo- 
ple I had injured. I felt touched by the cries of some of the 
women, but he who saves his country takes no account of 
the cost. vV' ould that peace were established as quickly as I 
wish it ! There is a great crinlinal laid low, and without that 
we should ne\Tcr have had it. \Vho can doubt tl:e \'alor of 
the inh2..bitants of Calvados, since the WOInen of that country 
are capable of firmness?" 
VOL. VI. - 13 
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At the Conciergerie, where she was kept three days, her 
bearing before the I evolutionary tribunal ren1
ined the saIne, 
finn and calm, her words showing SOlne of the affected style 
of that period. "I killed him," she said during the fonnal 
examination. " And who urged you to comlnit this lnurder? " 
" I-lis crÏ1nes." " \Vhat do you mean by his crimes? " " The 
e
;ils which he has been the cause of since the Revolution. 
I knew that he \vas perverting France. I killed one man to 
saye a hundred thousand. I was a republican long before 
the Revolution, and have never lacked energy." She had 
relninded her father of the line in Corneil1e, who is said to 
ha ve been one of her ancestors: - 


U Le crime fait la honte, et non pas l'échafaud." 


The deputy for Calvados, Pontécoulant, whom she had 
selected for her defence, being absent, the president assigned 
her for counsel the advocate Chauveau-Lagarcle. " I thought 
of Robespierre or Chabot," she said. Once, and only for an 
instant, did Charlotte lose her self-possession: when, in the 
formal charge it was argued, froln the strength and skill which 
she had shown, that hers was a practised hand, she exclailned, 
" Oh! the lnonster! he takes Inc fer a hired murderer! " 
The defence was a mere fonnality. "The prisoner ad- 
mits everything," said the advocate, "even long premedita- 
tion and circumstances of the most damning character. All 
her defence is before you: thCit imperturbable calm and that 
complete self-abnegation, without any sign of remorse in the 
presence of death, are not natural; they can only be ex- 
pbined by the enthusiasIn of political fanaticism which put 
the dagger in her hand. It devolves upon you, jurymen, to 
determine what weight is to be assigned to that moral con- 
sideration in the balance of justice." 
Charlotte listened unmoved to the sentence of death 
passed upon her; and, without replying to the president when 
he asked if she had any protest to make. she turned toward
 
her counsel, 
nd said, " You h2.ye defended Ine in the only 
Inanner that was suitable, and I shall give you a proof of 
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the esteeln which I have conceived for you. These gentle. 
Inen tell n1e that nlY property is confiscated; and as I o\\"e 
some money in the prison, I ask if you will undertake to get 
it paid." 
\Vhen a priest entered her celI, she thanked him and said 
she had no need of his services. She had also previously 
told her judges that she had no confessor. 
She had given a lock of hair to the painter who drew her 
portrait during the trial, and appears to have had some affec- 
tion for a young German, Adan1 Lux, deputy for J\Iayence, 
and appointed to ask the 
nnexation of that town to France. 
.Already influenced by the SaIne ideal passion for the repub- 
lic, and alre
dy disgusted, like the Norman girl, by the crimes 
committed in the n
une of liberty, he became enthusiastically 
in love with the condemned won1an, ahnost to madness. 
\Vhen, six months l
ter, he died on the same scaffold as Char- 
lotte Corday, he still repeated the words of a placard which 
he had got printed in honor of her, "The guillotine is an 
altar." 
Charlotte died as she had lived. The crowd surrounding 
the scaffold dispersed in silence, touched by her beauty, by 
her noble bearing, by the very notoriety of her crime, and by 
a secret sympathy with her self-devotion. \Yhen asked at 
her trial if she thought she had killed all the l\Iarats, she 
replied, " No, but I thought the death of this one would make 
the others afraid." It was with a painful sense of the power- 
lessness to which the most generous efforts were condemned, 
that she wrote to Barbaroux, "\Vhat a wretched people to 
fonn into a republic! Peace, however, must be establisbed: 
the governUlent will come when it Inay." 
Charlotte Corcby had not est
blished peace. She hac" 
raised Marat from a power which was always contested and 
which even those \\'ho submitted to it felt to be sh:uneful, to 
the rank of a In:lrtyr proudly Loasted of by the fanatics. 
After the n10s1 In
lgnifìcent obsequies, the heart of the 
" friend of the p
o!)le" was Lrought to the clUO-lOOB} of the 
Cordeliers, to be solell1uly preserved. A blasphcIlIOUS eulogy 
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-nade hitn equal with Jesus Christ: "0 cor Jcsu, 0 cot 
Marat! Holy heart of Jesus, holy heart of ßlarat, you 
h(lve the saIne right to our worship! Nfarat and Jesus, divine 
men whon1 heaven has granted to earth in order to direct the 
peoples in the way of justice and truth! If Jesus was a 
prophet, :J\Iarat was a God!" The fanatical passion was not 
satisfied with drawing this abominable parallel. "Let us 
hear no more of Jesus!" exc1ailned one of the jury in the 
revolutionary tribunal; "he cOInlllanded to obey the laws, 
:lvIarat crushed theln to pieces! " 
It is a law of hUInan nature that we ll1ust worship before 
a new altar when the ancient altars are overthrown. The 
anarchical masses, blindly led forward, had forsaken the 
eternal God, and their veneration turned towards 1\1arat. 
The flight of the conquered Girondins and the apotheosis 
of 1\1arat cOInpleted the victory of revolutionary absolutisnl. 
HencefonvJ.rd the J acobins reigned alone, and already they 
were abusing their power. The pressing demands and daily 
difficulties allowed Robespierre no peace of Inind. lIe felt 
'lis authority totter, and concluded that the Constitution must 
be at once proclaiIned as a remedy for all the disorders 
which rendered govenlInent Ï1npossible. Hérault de Sé- 
chelles drew it up in a few days, recalling the laws of :ßIinos 
and confessing hinlself the instability of his work. By the 
side of the Legislative Body, which was to sit for one year 
only, he constituted an ExecutÎ\'e Council, cOlnposed of twen- 
ty-four persons chosen in three ranks by the prilnary assen1- 
b1ies frOIn special delegates and the Legislative Body. This 
council was to be renewed, one-half at a titne, every year. 
The Governlnent was no longer nlore than a temporary COln- 
mission. In several days, \yithout discussion and in spite of 
the protest of certain Inelnbers of the 1\fountain, the Con- 
stitution was voted; and within three days was to be, anà 
was, accepted by the primary assemblies of the whole of 
France. The Constitution of 179 I had lived two years, but 
the Constitution of 1793 was still-horn. The Revolution 
when triuUlphant raised her standard, she drew up no la \\'5. 
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I-Iérault, the author of the Constitution, said that he would 
render it so unworkable that he could defy anyone to put it 
in execution. 
ìt was the rallying signal which Robespierre's friends 
were waiting for. "\Vhen we haye got the Constitution 
Inade," said Legendre, " we shallln
!
e the Federalists dance." 
In his report against the Gironclins, Saint-Just, whose au- 
thority in the party was constantly increasing, had preserved 
a certain aluount of J110deration; but on account of the 
clalnors of the l\Iountain, new nalnes \vere gíadual1y added 
to the list of the proscribed. One â.ftcr another, the nleas- 
ures of anarchy, whic:l were noisily demanded in the club- 
tribunes, received the force of tr,ys. 1"'he forced loan had 
been voted, and tàe law ag
inst Inoaopolies ln
de COInmerce 
a crilne against the state. The property of dl who were 
outlawed, a nUITlber daily increasing, was declared to be for. 
feited. The reyolutionary jealousies now extended further 
and lower th:1n the fugitive and proscribed clergy and no- 
Lility. "\Vho are those who suffer froln the general want? 
who pour out their blood for the country and fight a6"ainst 
the financial and commercial aristocrats? " exclain1ed Dan.. 
ton when urging the depreci:ltion of the assignats issued in 
17 8 9, which still bore a higher price than the others. "It 
is those who do not possess an assign at for a hundred francs. 
I have no shill as a financier, but I am learned in the happi. 
ness of my country. The rich are shuddering at this decree: 
it is fatal to that class and therefore advantageous to the 
people. " 
False ideas and evil passions constantly lend each other 
J11utual support. "The absurd," said Garat, "has brought 
us to the horrible." \Vhilst Danton was prolnulgating his 
doctrines as to the source of public prosperity, a decree was 
passed for laying waste the Vendée, the trial of the queen 
W:1S decided upon by the Conyention, and the loth of 
August was to see the destruction of all the royal tOIllb
. 
In the army all the generals were, one after another, declared 
to be suspected; and Custine, 
ccused of treason, had 
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brought his head to the scaffold. Ecsides the general levy 
ordered throughout the whole of France, a new army was 
organized specially for fighting at hOlne, under the significant 
name of the l
e\'olutionary ArDl)', its avowed object being to 
suppress tyranny and robbery. The decree for its formation 
was passed on the 5th of April, in accordance with Danton's 
proposal that in every large town there should be forn1ed a 
guard of citizens, chosen froln the poorer classes, and that 
they should be anned and paid at the expense of the Re- 
public. After the fall of the Girondins, and the final triumph 
of the l\Iountain, words became acts furiously insisted upon 
by the mad populace. The mob surrounded the Convention 
and ag
in invaded the Chamber, \vhich Chaun1ette, the pro- 
cureur-général, addressed in the name of the former. " No 
more quarter to traitors," said he, "let us throw between 
them and us the barrier of eternity. The hour of justice and 
the hour of anger is COlne; the patriots in the departlnents 
and the people of Paris ha\'e already shown sufficient 
patience. 'Ve are deputed to ask you to form the Revolu- 
tionary Army; you have already decreed it, but the intrigue 
and fear of the guilty have made it miscarry. Let this army 
fonn its nucleus in Paris, and, as it passes through the de- 
partments, be increased by genuine Republicans; let it 
be followed by an incorruptible tribunal and the fatal instru- 
D1ent which cuts short every conspiracy and the lh-es of its 
authors; let it compel avarice to disgorge the riches of the 
earth, inexhaustible nurse of her children; finally, let this 
army be so con1posed as to be able to leave in all the towns 
a force sufficient to repress those who are ill-disposed. IIer- 
cules is ready; place in his strong hands the club which is 
to protect the land of liberty froln all its tyrants." 
The power was already escaping frOln the hands of the 
Convention; mutilated of its most e]oquen t orators by the 
proscription, nothing was now left but to bow under the 
yoke of the Con1ffiune of Paris and its disorderly following. 
The decree authorizing the Revolutionary Army was drawn 
up by Billaud- Varennes: "There shall be a Revolutionary 
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Army. The minister of war will present to the Convention 
the mode of its organization." The Con1mittee of Public 
Safety, recently instituted and con1posed of the deputies who 
had taken the n10st active share in the Revolution, asked for 
several hours to consider the schen1c. "It would be very 
extraordinary," said Billaud, "for any Inen1bers to an1use 
themselves by deliberating." Danton's ardent imagination 
was fired. "A Revolutionary Army is not enough," ex- 
claimed he; "be revolutionists yourselves. The industrious 
men who live by the sweat of their brows cannot attend the 
sections, and intrigue n1ight prevail there in their absence. 
Appoint by decree two great assen1blies of sections weekly; 
and let the workingman who attends them receive a retribu- 
tion of forty sous. 
"There relnains the punishment both of those enen1Îes in 
the camp who are in your power and those whom you have to 
lay hold of. The revolutionary tribunal 111ust be divided into 
so many sections that every day an aristocrat may pay the 
forfeit for his crimes with his head. Let the people see their 
enemies perish! The people are great, and they are giving 
you a proof of it at this moment. They are suffering fron1 an 
artificial dearth of provisions, contrived to lead theln into a 
counter-re\'olution; but they feel it is for their own cause. 
Under a despotisl11, they would have exterminated every 
form of go\'ernment." 
The re\'olutionary tribunal and army required means of 
support, and to supply their wants, Rillaucl- ,r arennes pro. 
posed the law of "suspected persons," to the effect that all 
the counter-revolutionists were to be brought to trial. " \Vho 
are the suspected persons?" asked Bazire: "they are the 
shop-keepers, wholesale 111erchants, stock-brokers, ex-procur- 
eurs, business agents, large capitalists, suspected fron1 their 
ch::tracter, profession, and education. They are all more 
naturally enen1Ïes of liberty than the nobles and the 
priests." The C'omn1une of Paris. and in the departments 
comn1ÏssÍoners of the Con\'ention were to re\'ise the appoint- 
n1ent of the revolutionary comn1ittees chosen for dOluicili:l1} 
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visits and the arrest of all suspected persons. " Day and 
night," said Bil1aud, "will not suffice us for arresting our 
enemies." " You have ordered suspected persons to be 
arrested," exclaimed Drouet. the postlnaster of Varennes; 
"declare to those guilty n1en th
t if liberty wcre in danrier, 
which is impossible, you would kill theln all without pity. !t 
is justice that I demand, but I wish GO half-justice. \Ve shall 
be just as well as revolutionary;, and if the tyrants of Europe 
111aintain that to be revolutionary is to be a villain, it Inatters 
nothing, you shall have destroyed the traitors." 
The violence of saIne expressions excited a few mur- 
Inurs, but the decrees were voted. Faithful to his usu:ll 
docility towards those who were victorious, Barère undertook 
to fonnulate the conquests of the J 
cobins. "A Revolution- 
ary Army will put in action the gr2.nd phrase which we owc 
to the Con1mune of Paris. Let us Inake Terror the order of 
the day. The royalists ask for bleod, we shall give thetn 
that of J\1arie Antoinette, Brissot, and all the conspirators. 
These will not be illegal acts of vengeance; they will be 
accon1plished by the revolutionary tribunals. Brissot and 
the royalists wish to destroy the lVIountain; it will crush 
then1. " 
Thus were unfolded, one after another, the folds of the 
fatal network which was soon to cover the whole of France. 
The madness of popular passion was supplanted by a legal 
system of extern1Ïnation. The administration of the law 
of suspected persons left no chance of evasion. I give the 
text itself, in its hateful minuteness of detail: - " IUllne- 
diately after this decree, 2.11 suspected persons still at lib- 
erty shall be arrested. Suspected persons are: (I) those 
who by their conduct, their position, or their conversation and 
writings have shown then1selves partisans of tyranny or fed- 
eralisn1, and enemies of liberty; (2) those who cannot give 
a good account of their Ine3ns of existence and their per- 
fonnance of ch'ic duties; (3) those who have been refused 
certificates of cÏvisln; (4) public functionaries suspended 
tron) their functions by the Convention and its coml11is- 
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sioners; (5) those of the late nobility, their husbands, wives, 
Llthers, mothers, sons or daughters, brothers or sisters, agents 
of emigrants who ha,"e not constantly exhibited attachn1ent 
to the Republic; (6) those who have emigrated, although 
they n1ay ha,.e returned during the tin1e fixed by the law or 
previously. The tribunals can detain as suspected persons 
the prisoners who may be acquitted, and those with regard to 
whon1 it may be decided that there are no grounds for accu- 
sation." 
It was necessary to use intin1idation with 1Ierlin de Douai 
before he would agree to present the report to the Conven- 
tion. The n1ind of the learned lawyer revolted at the task 
imposed upon the revolutionist. Barère having proposed 
that the suspected persons should be banished, Collot d'Her- 
bois burst into invecti,.e. "\Ve 111Ust banish nothing," he 
exclaiu1ed; "we lnust destroy all the conspirators, and bury 
them in the soil of liberty. They lnust all be arrested. the 
places of their detention mined, the n1atch always alight kept 
ready to blow thein up if they dare, they or their partisans, 
to attempt any new efforts against the Republic. I ask that 
this measure be applied to the whole of France." In his 
l\Iemoirs, which are generally untrue as to his own actions. 
but clear-sighted and severe on those of others, Barère re- 
marks: - 
" Unfortunately the legislation committee proposed the 
frightful law against sllspected persons. The prisons began 
to be filled; they Inade war upon opinions; they harasseð 
political consciences, stirred up every passion, injured nun1" 
berless interests. The sad autU1l1n of J 793 bec.:une still n10re 
melancholy by the sight of nlunerous imprisonlnents, against 
which public opinion ought perhaps to have forewan1ed us, 
for it blamed the authors of the law, and still nlore those 
who carried it out with so 111uch passion and so little discern- 
ment." 
The law against suspected persons was everywhere 
ppli- 
cable and e,'erywhere applied. The Reyo}utionary ArnlY 
was a sword that cut both ways, and the ConunÌttee of 
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Public Safety were conscious of it; therefore it was not or. 
ganized in the departn1ents where it lnight one day become 
a nucleus of resistance. It reigned in Paris, and formed 
provincial regin1ents according to the good pleasure of the 
delegates sent out. \Vhen Saint-Just and Lebas were sent 
to the headquarters of the an11Y of the Rhine, they es- 
tablished in Alsace the revolutionary tribunal and anny. 
Before the judges there was no registration, no counsel, no 
forn1al draught of the case. Two hours after being de- 
nounced the accused was shot without leaving any trace of 
his death. The Revolutionary Anny dragged a guillotine 
behind it; and the horrors committed under the orders of a 
German ex-priest, called Schneider, exasperated the populace 
to such a degree that the delegates of the Convention were 
obliged to have him exposed at the pillory in Strasbourg 
before conveying him to P
ris for execution. 
So lnany arbitrary acts of violence in applying the most 
hateful principles, could not harmonize with the execution of 
the laws, however elastic they lnight be. The Constitution 
therefore was delayed in reaching full strength, and the 
power of the Convention indefinitely prolonged. Saint-Just 
had lately said, " You want the Republic, but it will cost you 
dear;" and he hin1self then developed his idea. " \Ve must 
combat the resistance of some, the sluggishness of others, 
the superstition of others again for defunct authority, the 
ambition and hypocrisy of lnany. Liberty is born of a salu- 
tary anarchy, while absolute order leads to effeminacy;" 
and he added, " A people has but one dangerous enemy- 
its governlnent." 
In the midst of this supreme effort to destroy all that yet 
relnained of the past, and to establish on new foundations a 
society whose birth was accolnpanied by so lnany sufferings, 
at the Inoment of this great outburst of violence and anger 
against the enen1Ïes of the Republic, the queen was trans- 
ferred from the Temple to the Conciergerie to undergo her 
trial. Aheady, at the run10r of a plot by General Dillon for 
the liberation of the prisoners, l\larie Antoinette was sepa- 
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rated fron1 her son. " 1\1 Y 1110ther was o,"crwhclmed by this 
cruel order," wrote the Princess l{oyal in her diary; "she 
would not deliver up my brother, and defended the bed 
where she had placed hÍ1n against the. municipal agents. 
They threatened to employ yiolcnce, and to call in the guard. 
]Vly mother told thenl they would haye to kill her before tear- 
ing her child {rOln her. An hour was passed in resistance 
on her part, in lllenaces and insults on the part of the 111uni- 
cipal agents, in tears and despair by us all. .At last they 
threatened so positively to kill her as well as myself, that she 
was obliged to giye way for love of us. She conln1Ìtted hinl 
into the hands of the nlunicipal agents, bathing hiJn with her 
tears, too surely foreseeing that she would see him no more." 
Three weeks later, the queen in her turn bade farewell 
to her sister and her daughter. IUlpassive in her lllajestic 
sorrow, she did not cOInplain, and asked for no solace to her 
woes. She ''''as confined in a cell below the level of the 
river; the water trickled down the walls; a screen alone 
separated the princess frolll the gendarme who never left her 
day or night. A felon waited upon her. "\Vhat does the 
\Yidow Capet do in her prison?" they asked of this wretch. 
" Ah! she is very lnuch down; she mends her stockings, so 
as not to walk bare-footed.'" Some mitigation to the lot of 
the prisoner had been given by the cOlnpassion of the jailers. 
One of them was disn1issed; the second asked a rug for her; 
" You want to be guillotined, then?" the public accuser, 
Fouquier Tinville, asked him. 
After two 111011ths of this slow agony, on the 14th of 
October, 1793, the queen was brought before the revolu- 
tionary tribunal. \Vhen asked her nal11e, Christian names 
and titles, she replied, "I am named l\Iarie A-\ntoinette de 
Lorraine d' Autriche, widow of the King of France, born at 
Vienna, aged thirty-eight years; I was at the time of my 
arrest in the meeting-place of the National Asselnbly." The 
act of accusation of Fauquier Tin\"ille C0111lnenced with these 
words: "It follows from the exalninatiol1 of docllll1ents that, 
in imitation of the 
Iessalin:.1s, Drunehauts, Frédégondes, and 
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l\iedicis, that were formerly described as queens of Fr
nc
, 
T\Iarie Antoinette, widow of Louis Capet, has been the 
scourge and blood-sucker of (he French." AU the hatred 
eX2ited during so Inany years against the" Austrian," all the 
lying ÏInputations upon the past life of the queen and on the 
p
rt she had played in the government, were brought to- 
gether in the 11105t shameful speech of the prosecutor. rfhe 
audience themselves were shocked when Fouquier 'finville 
accused the queen of having voluntarily corrupted her young 
son. Already the modesty of l\iadame Elizabeth and her 
niece had been tortured by an infamous cross-examination; 
the queen, until then grave and firm, turned with a move- 
Inent of indignation towards the galleries; "I appeal to all 
the luothers here present," cried she. The wonlen of the 
Terror, paid to hurry frOITI execution to execution, broke out 
into applause. \Vhen Robespierre was told of this scene, 
"The fools," cried he, breaking his plate in anger, "it is not 
enough that she is really a J\1essalina, but they must n1ake 
her even an Agrippina, and give her at her last nl01uents a 
triumph of public interest." 
The sentence was pronounced on the 26th of October, at 
four o'clock in the morning; the hearing had lasted three 
days and three nights. The queen was taken back to the 
Conciergerie. Alone in her prison, she robed herself in a 
white dress; her beautiful hair had grown white with sorrow. 
The executioner came to cut it. She wrote to l\IadaIne 
Ehzabeth a letter which was not delivered, and which was 
found among the papers of Couthon. Guards of soldiers 
were placed in the streets, cannons were pointed when 
I\1arie Antoinette issued from the Conciergerie at eleven 
o'clock in the morning, with neither carriage nor friendly 
confessor, only the revolutionary cart and a constitutional 
priest. Equality had luade son1e progress since the king's 
death. ':he queen did not look at the cart, she addressed 
not a word to the priest; by the care of 
1adanle Elizabeth 
a secret absolution awaited her from an upper window. She 
fol!owed with her looks the buildings along her route as if to 
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revive her recollection. '
Long live the Republic," cried 
the people when her head fell under the guillotine. The old 
hatred broke out in these cries. 
One of the noble qualities of hUlnanity is the value which 
it knows how to attach to courage. Louis XVI., constantly 
virtuous, anilnated with just and pure intentions, had been 
an inadequate and feeble king, weak and inconstant in his 
conduct; :r..larie _\.ntoinette, frivolous, giddy, anlbitious of 
power to serve her friends, had shown herself, in the 
suprelue danger of the lnonarchy, ignorant of the state of 
the public l1lind, unfit to judge of the means of action and of 
the re
ources of a desperate situation; the overthrow com- 
pleted, the ruin of the royal hopes and illusions had raised 
theln both into regions superior to their lnisfortunes thenl- 
selves. The king suffered less from the lnere fact of his 
weakness; he had Inore completely abdicated his own will 
before the soyereign power of God. l\Iarie ..\.ntoinette, who 
had long held out, at last lil
e her husband bent under the 
hand of God, who, in His unfathoreable wisdom, permitted 
and tolerated so Hlany crimes; the indomitable courage of 
the daughter of 
[aria Theresa and the pious sublnission of the 
son of Saint Louis lnet at the foot of the cross of Jesus Christ. 
In the terrible solitude of her prison and of her scaffold, 
l\Iarie Antoinette died as a Christian; the Girondins, whose 
trial had already comlnenced, were now to display the hero- 
ism of great condenuled heathens. "'Yill they drag the 
representatives before the revolutionary tribunal?" Garat 
had asked Robespierre. "It is good enough for thenl," he 
replied. The Queen of France was at the same time indicted 
there. The inviolability of rank and of sex, and that of the 
national representation, were at once forgotten. 
Several efforts were nlade uselessly on behalf of the 
Girondins; the hatred and jealousy of Robespierre pursued 
theln pitilessly. the mantle of his clelnency extended itself 
only over the members of the Plai:l, included with them in 
the indictnlcnt. In the nanle of the Conlmittee of General 
Safety, Alnar publicly prosecuted the Girondins, declarin{; 
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them to be in continual conspiracy against the Rc,'olution. 
.A. n1Ïxture of truth and falsehood, the accusation ilnputed as 
a crime to the deputies of the Gironde all that posterity has 
considered in their favor, their illusions, their enthusiasm, 
their hopes born of ,-anity, and, above all, the courageous 
resistance of their last days. Thirty-nine representatives 
were cited before the re\-olution3.ry tribunal; twenty-one 
had been declared outlaws; the sc,'enty-four deputies who 
had signed a protest against the acts of the 3 I st of May and 
the 2d of June were placed under arrest. Private vengeance 
added several names to the fatal list. The prudent foresight 
of Robespierre did not wish to destroy the Plain; he op- 
posed the furious lnen who proposed to send all the prisoners 
before the revolutionary tribunal. " The Convention ought 
not to seek to multiply the guilty," said he; "it is on the 
chiefs of the faction that they ought to fix." ...\.lready an 
outlawed representatiye, Corsas, had re-entered Paris se- 
cretly; he was arrested, and died on the scaffold on the 7th 
of October. The Convention had commenced its suicide. 
For the last tilne the Girondins Inade their eloquent voices 
heard; for the last tin1e the h3.tred of their enelnies flung 
at then1 those accusations against which they had so often 
protested. Divided in their defence as they had been in 
their political conduct, they appeared aboye all occupied 
in repelling the personal acts invoked against them. Dupes 
rather than accomplices, they clailned, however, that active 
part in the Revolution which did not belong to them in 
re
lity. Nevertheless, even in their exalnination and when 
confronted with the witnesses, the dignity of their attitude, 
the burning eloquence of the accused, disquieted those 
resolved on their destruction. The horrors of the civil war 
,vere constantly imputed to them. "It is the treason of 
Toulon, the devastation of the Vendée, the blood which 
flowed at Lyons which accuses theIn," people said. 
The revolution
ry tribunal wrote to the Con,-ention: 
"\Ve arc stopped," s3.id the jury, 
. by tl:e forms prescribed 
by law. Five days ago the trial cf the deputies began, and 
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nine witnesses only have been heard. Each ",'ishes to glye 
a history of the Revolution. The accused answer, the 
witnesses reply. The loquacity of ,the accused renders this 
discussion yery long. After these personal debates, will each 
of the accused wish to make a general defence? \Vill the 
trial be then intern1Ìnable? \Vhy witnesses? The whole of 
France accuses them. The proofs of their crin1es are 
evident. It is for the Convention to sweep away the for- 
malities which hinder the progress of the triaL" The 
Convention did not remain deaf to this appeal; SOIne hours 
later, armed with a new decree, the president of the tri- 
bunal asked of the foreman of the jury if their consciences 
were sufficiently enlightened. The hearing was suspended, 
and the san1e day, at seven o'clock in the eyening, without 
summing up by the public prosecutor, without defence by 
the accused, the de bates were closed and the jury retired to 
consider their verdict. 
It was ten o'clock when they re-entered the hall. The 
forenlan did not content himself with merely announcing the 
verdict; he himself summed up the indictIllent, and concluded 
with the fatal word, " Guilty." The accused had been brought 
back; they broke out into cries and reproaches against the 
wickedness which smote then1 without defence. The armed 
force occupied the hall; the tun1ult increased. \Vhen the 
public prosecutor demanded the punislll11ent of death against 
twenty-one of the accused, a cry was heard; "I die," said 
V alazé, as he stabbed himself with a knife. I\lore magnani- 
mous in his courage, Vergniaud threw away the poison which 
he had carried about with hiIll for several months. " Long 
liye the Republic," cried the accused. Can1ÌlIe Desl110ulins 
was there, rashly curious to see the spectacle. He had been 
employed by Robespierre against the Girondins, and had 
written a pan1phlet entitled, "Brissot and the Brissotins 
unyeiled." 1'he horror of the injustice on a sudden seized 
his inconstant mind; he fled away crying, " ",\h, my God, it 
is I who kill them! I have killed thenl. Let me pass! I 
will not see them die!" 
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A cry rose froln alnong the Girondins just after the presi. 
dent h
d read their sentence of deat
1: -" \Ve die innocent! 
Long liye the Republic!" Sillery, formerly the confidant 
of the intrigues and shaIlleful pleasures of the Duke of Or. 
leans. separated frOIì1 his n1aster by the regicide vote of the 
prince, threw in the air the crutch which supported his 
trembling steps and exclaimed," This is the happiest dJ.Y 
of my life!" Ducos and Fonfrède, united by the ties of 
relationship, as well as by the Inost tender affection, embraced 
each other in tears. Brissot, oyerwhehned, bowed his head; 
Vergniaud, fatigued, depressed by imprisonment, always the 
chief of his p:uty, looked around hiln with a countenance 
indifferent and cahn. The tribunal decreed that the body of 
Valazé should be carried to the plJ.ce of execution on the 
same cart with his companions, and thrown with theln into 
the same grave: all the condemned inen bowed in passing 
the corpse. 
1fidnight approached, but an imn1ense crowd still encun1- 
bered the square around the Convention. The Girond;ns 
had not employed the right which the law gaye them of ap. 
peal against their sentence. They came out singing the 
lIfar.reillaise, that passionately revolutionary hymn improvised 
in Alsace by a young soldier, Rouget de l'Isle, repeated with 
enthusiasm by the federal bands of I\Iarseillaise called to 
Paris by B2rbaroux, and since then inseparable from their 
memory. Their voices still resounded in a solen1n and ter- 
rible chorus when they mounted the stairs of the Concierge- 
ne:- 


Allons, enfants de la patrie, 
Le jour de gloire est arrivé, 
Contre nous, de la tyrannie, 
Le couteau sanglant est levé. 


The prisoners who crowded the prison understood the 
t:.ignificance of the return and of the song. One of them, 
the Abbé En1ery, superior of the congregation of Saint Sul
 

ice, had not waited till now before exercising his charitable 
ministry among his companions in captivity. "\Ve keep him 
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because he prevents the others fron1 crying," said Fouquier 
Tinville. Sillery and Fauchet, the gentlelnan and the con- 
stitutional bishop, had returned to piety; both of them 
received the consol
tions of religion. The Protestant minis- 
ter Lasource openly avowed his belief. All the others, im- 
bued in different degrees with the philosophical principles of 
their epoch, appeared indifferent to the death they were. 
about to suffer, or proudly resolved to hide their painful emo- 
tions. "I was right in saying," ren1arked Vergniaud, "that 
the Revolution, like Saturn, devours her children." A last 
banquet united theln all; during the days which preceded 
their condemnation, nearly all bade adieu to those who loved 
them. The brothers-in-law of Vergniaud brought his son; the 
child hid himself, frightened by the changed aspect of the 
prisoner. " Look at IDe well," said he, taking the child in his 
arn1S; "when you are a man, you will say that you have seen 
V ergniaud, the founder of the Republic, at the noblest 1110- 
ment and in the most glorious costume of his life, - when he 
suffered the persecution of scoundrels and prepared himself 
to die for freen1en." 
I-listory has not imposed on the Girondins the weight of 
the foundation of the French Republic. It has scarcely im- 
puted to then1 the last blows against the monarchy. In their 
inmost souls they died s3dly, in face of their vanished illu- 
sions and the victory of their enen1ies, sustained, however, by 
a sincere lo\'e of liberty and country, to which they believed 
they sacrificed their lives. 
Plutôt la mort que l'esclavage, 
C'est la devise des Français, 


sang several of them as they mounted the scaffold. Ver- 
gniaud had written in letters of blood on the wall of his 
pnson : - 


Potius mori quam fædari. 


The previous night on leaving the revolutionary iribunal 
they had thrown assignats alnong the crowd of paid insulters 
who followed theln; n1arching to the scaffold, they sang the 
VOL. VI. - 14 
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Marseillais
. They embraced at the foot of the fatal plat- 
form; during the journey they supported the livid head of 
Valazé on their knees. Siller} ,vas executed first; he saluted 
the people who crowded around the place. One after the 
other cried, "Long live the Republic!" V ergniaud fell last, 
like the chief who sees all his soldiers defile before hiIn in a 
retreat. Severa] lninutes sufficed to extinguish so much 
brilliancy, youth, and talent; not a single voice had raised 
itself in their defence; henceforth there was no opposition 
in France to the yoke of the Terror. 
Illustrious victims rapidly succeeded each other. The 
Duke of Orleans had been placed on the san1e list with the 
Girondins, his constant adversaries. He was in prison at 
Marseilles, with his sons, the Count of Beaujôlais and the 
Duke of Montpensier. He was brought to Paris, where his 
examination was not long. The prince had sacrificed every- 
thing to gain popular favor; he was astonished to find it so 
inconstant. "You have resolved to make me perish," said 
he to his judges, "but you ought to have sought pretexts 
more plausible. You will never persuade anyone that you 
believe me guilty of all the treasons of which you have ac- 
cused me. You above all, who know me well," added he, 
addressing hilnself to Antonelle, foreman of the jury, whom 
he had often received at his house. On being questioned as 
to the motives of his vote of the 20th of January, he replied, 
" I voted on my soul and conscience." 
An Alsatian priest, confined in the Conciergerie, declared 
that the Duke of Orleans had repented. He asked that they 
should hasten his execution; the finn courage which his race 
h:ld so many times displayed on the fields of battle, and 
which had const
nt1y f:?.iled hiu1 in the formidable trials of 
public life, was in full force ia his soul at the lnoment of 
death. "I saw hin1," said an eye-witness, "pass the courts 
and wickets, followed by a dozen gendarmes with drawn 
swords, and he mizht have been taken for a captain who COIn- 
manded his soldiers rather than an unfortunate man conduct- 
ed to execution." "Let us make haste," was all he said to 
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the executioner; and as the man wished to take off his 
boots, "They will come off easier presently," said the prince. 
He manifested no other regret than that of leaving his chil. 
dren. 
Already 1fadame Roland had been in prison five months. 
Confined at first at the Abbaye, then at Sainte Pélagie, 
aInong vile women, on whom she ilnposed respect by her 
grave dignity, she was brought to the Conciergerie on the 
31st of October, at the moment when the heads of her friends 
fell. Several mitigations had recently been allowed to her 
captivity; they had given her flowers and books. She had 
written her Men10irs, faithful to all the sentin1ents which had 
filled her life, often en1phatic in the expression of a sincere 
thought. Like Vergniaud she had entertained for an instant 
the idea of poisoning herself; like hin1 she renounced it. 
Her fame had exceeded the reality; she had spoken n10re 
than she had seriously done, and her vainglorious influence 
had been Inore app::1.Tent than efficacious. She had, however, 
faithfully sustained her husband in a situation far above his 
powers and his courage. Like the Girondins she honored 
her life by the firmness of her death. On proceeding to her 
trial she still encouraged those ,vho surrounded her; before 
the revolutionary tribunal she betrayed none of her past 
friendships. The report of the trial bears witness to this. 
The accused stated for her defence that she never h
cl any 
correspondence with Brissot, Pétion, and Gorsas, th
t she 
has always esteemed Bris50t and his worthy friends, because 
they had talent and good faith. She then read a sUmn1
rj 
account of her political conduct. As this writing breathed 
federalism from one end to the other, the president in- 
terrupted the reading, observing to the accused that she 
n1ust not take advantage of the right of speech to eulogize 
crime - that is, Brissot and his accomplices. She turned 
towards the audience, s:1ying, "I ask that note be taken of 
the violence done to Ine." \Yhen on the following day she 
mounted the scaffold in a white robe, her beautiful black 
hair loose on her shoulders, she seen1cd still )"oung, 
nd a 
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great courage shone in her eyes. She made a Inan con. 
den1ned for forgery pass before her. " You are afraid," she 
s:lÎd; "I can wait." A. colossJ.l statue of liberty to\vered in 
the public square; 11adan1e Roland looked at it an instant, 
then bowing slightly as before an ever cherished divinity, 
"0 Liberty," said she, "how many crilnes are committed 
in thy naIne ! " Three days later the body of her husband 
was found lying on the side of the road, close to Rouen. 
"Whoever thou art," he had written upon a paper attached 
to his coat, "respect these remains. Tl:ey are those of a 
virtuous man. Indignation h:lS InO-de n1e quit n1Y retreat on 
learning that my wife has been slaughtered. I did not wish 
to relnain longer on an earth sullied with crimes." At the 
moment for appearing before the revolutionary tribunal, 
Cla\-ières had stabbed himself at the Conciergerie; his wife 
poisoned herself at Geneva on hearing of his death. 1\1: a- 
dame Rabaud Saint-Etie
1ne died in the san1e 111anner and of 
the same sorrow, forgetful of the great lessons of patience 
and courage that she had learned in the hard school of reli- 
gious persecution. Fugitiye froln one retreat to another, 
Barbaroux had seen Guadet and Salles seized, and wished to 
die; his head was shattered by a pistol-shot when he was 
dragged to the scaffold. S01l1e disfigured remains, torn by 
wild beasts, appeared to be those of Buzot and Pétion. 
These last of the Girondins had not even the honor of 
burial. Condorcet, hidden during several months at the house 
of a generous friend, consoled by the devotion of his wife, 
was soon to perish by his own hand in order to escape the 
horror of execution. The fugitive philosopher, recognized 
under his disguise, poisoned hin1self in the prison of Bourg- 
la-Reine, where he had been conducted. 
The J acobins had mowed down their enemies in the Con- 
vention; they bethought themselves of older adversaries 
against whom vengeance remained to be exercised. TIar- 
nave had been in prison since the 29th of ...\ugust, 1792; 
when he was transferred to Paris in 1793 his friends sought 
to save him. " Barnave has spoken in the rcstrUg1 of those 
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men who grow bigger and fatter in troubled tilnes, like in. 
sects in corruption," said Danton; "those lnen are powerful 
to-day, they have not pardoned hin1." The prisoner refused 
to write to the Conyention: "To ask pardon of them would 
be to recognize the justice of their previous acts," said he. 
" They have destroyed the king. I would rather suffer and 
die than lose an iota of my moral and political character." 
V\Then his sentence was pronoun
ed, several voices in the 
savage auditory ll1unnured, "It is a pity!" His noble and 
dignified eloquence had lnoved the jury. Mirabeau had 
judged hin1 formerly in the Constituent Assembly with a 
disdainful favor. " I have never heard him speak so clearly 
and for so long a time," said he; "but there is no inspira- 
tion in him." Like lvIirabeau, Barnave stopped at the brink 
of the abyss; he had felt its dangerous attraction. "The 
men who have eagerly desired the Revolution must not, on 
the road, fail in head or in courage," he had written to one 
of the Lameths. In 1110unting the scaffold, he again spoke; 
"This, then, is the recompense I receive of the love I bear 
liberty!" he said as the axe fell. Like the greater nUlnber 
of the men engaged in the Revolution, and 'who had been 
sacrificed by it, Barnave was young; he had just completed 
thirty-two years. 
nailly had died several days before him; older than he, 
struck more than he by those terrible re-actions of human 
destiny which drag in the mire the idols of the past. Bailly 
had reigned several days in the assembly of the Third Estate; 
he had been carried in triumph by the people of Paris, and 
proclailned mayor of the great city by a hundred thousand 
voices. Several months had scarcely gone by, and his firm 
courage before the insurrection of the Champ de 1Iars had 
drawn upon him the public hatred and anger. Retired to 
N antes during the Legislative Asselnbly, he had been ar- 
rested at 11elun, where he had taken refuge near his friend 
and fellow-worker, Laplace. In his prison he had been the 
object of a calculated rigor. "I have seen," said Beugnot, 
his fellow-prisoner, "I have seen Bailly soiled by the hands 
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of the jailers, who haye been paid for their barbarity, stag- 
gering under the shocks of some, raised by the rudeness of 
others, and becon1Ïng their sport like a drunken man jostled 
by the populace." I-Ie supported all with patient gravity. 
lie had no illusion as to his fate. " vYe Inust know how to 
support death as a good man should, as one of the inconven- 
iences of the character; but we should not blush in regret- 
ting life, it has a charn1 for honest minds." I-Ie defended 
himself from a sense of duty, - "Because we must not 
despair of the laws of Ollr country." \Vhen his sentence was 
pronounced, as the president addressed hiln the usual ques- 
tion on the protest he might have to present; " I have always 
caused the law to be executed," replied he; "I shall know 
how to sublnit myself to it, since you are the instrument 
of it." 
It was this faithful execution of the law which made the 
crilne of Bailly, and the redoubled cruelty of his punishment. 
lIe was condemned to die in the Chan1p de 11ars, where he 
had, they said, caused the people to be massacred. Behind 
the cart which carried him, under cold torrents of rain, were 
borne the guillotine and the red flag, sign of distress fonnerIy 
hoisted at the Champ de Mars by the Mayor of Paris, and 
which was to be burned under his eyes. The health of Bailly 
being delicate, he shivered. "Y ou tremble! " insolently said 
those who conducted him to death. "I am cold," simply 
replied the honest and courageous sage, insufficient for the 
task he had been called to fulfil, inflexible before death 
clothed in all its horrors. After being twice set up, the scaf- 
fold was at last established in a filthy ditch, where the head 
of Bailly fell under the axe. 1\ single complaint escaped his 
lips: " You ought to be well satisfied," he had said, "for you 
make me suffer very much! " 
I am weary of telling of executions; the great figures of 
the Revolution, friends or enelnies, sank one after another; 
the crowd advanced in their turn, often illustrious by rank 
and birth, obscure also and snatched violently frOln a modest 
or rude existence to perish on the scaffold. Among the 
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names found at the cemetery of Picpus, small shopkeepers 
and workmen are as numerous as gentlemen and great ladies. 
The law of suspected persons filled the prisons without 
ceasing; in spite of all the efforts of Fauquier Tinville and 
of the guillotine, the overcro\vding kept increasing. Tv.'o 
thousand four hundred prisoners were registered in Paris on 
the books of the prisons, at the momen t of the deaths of the 
Girondins; three months later, on the 1st of J\1arch, 1794, 
the number reached six thousand; on the 2d of l\1ay, eight 
thousand unfortunate persons waited for death. 
Everywhere reigned the same fear, and the same apathy 
of terror. Lyons had fallen: the Vendée alone still strug- 
gled feebly in its last nloment; the civil war had disappeared 
before the civil terror. Fear gained the Convention, and the 
boldest an10ng the J acobins began to feel themselves deliv- 
ered up to a pitiless tyranny, at once systematic and jealous, 
suspicious of all, greedy of power, and persevering in its 
hatreds. Chabot himself, sullied by all kinds of crilnes, and 
the inveterate destroyer of all the laws of justice and moral- 
ity, made an effort to free the Convention from the yoke 
which weighed upon it. "Death could not frighten me," said 
he; "if my head is necessary to the safety of the Republic, 
let it fall. \Yhat concerns lne is that liberty should triumph; 
that terror should not estrange fro In the national representa- 
tion those worthy to succeed us; that the Convention should 
discuss and not decree after a pre-arranged report; that there 
should not be always one and the same opinion. If there is 
not a right side, I will form one by myself, so that there Inay 
be an opposition, and that it may not be said that we vote 
blindly. Yes, citizens, the counter-revolutionists expect that 
our heads will fall successively on the scaffold, to-day this one, 
to-morrow that; to-nlorro\V the turn of Danton, the day after 
Dillaud-Varennes, finishing off with Robespierre." 
The prophetic egotism of Chabot had not deceh"ed him; 
as recently with the Girondins, the struggle conl11lenced be- 
tween Robespierre and his rivals. Open adversaries or friends 
cool and restless, all Inust bend to his authority. The double 
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tribune of the Convention and of the J 
obins served him 
for a throne; thence he extended a hypocritical protection 
to those he wished to destroy. The denouncers had attacked 
D2nton, carried away sometin1es towards violence, sometin1es 
towards justice and moderation by the ardor of a passionate 
soul, which crimes had not hardened, and which occasionally 
èrew back froin fresh misdeeds. His influence escaped frOIn 
hin1 day by day; he was weary of what he had seen, weary 
of what he had done, and had just Inarried a wife he loyed. 
H..obespierre in defending him before the J acobins, said, 
"Danton, you are accused of having emigrated; they say 
that you went to Switzerland, that your illness was feigned, 
to hide your flight fron1 the people. They say that your am- 
bition was to be regent under Louis XVII.; that at a fixed 
tiine all had been prepared for proclaiIning him; that you were 
the chief of the conspiracy; that neither Pitt nor Cobourg, 
but you alone, was our true enemy, and that the 1Iountain 
was composed of your accon1plices: in a word, that you must 
be slain. - Danton, do you not know that the more courage 
and patriotism a man possesses, the more the enemies of the 
commonwealth are eager to destroy him? Danton has been 
calumniated. " 
Robespierre had deigned to advocate the cause of Camille 
Desmoulins, as well as that of Danton. Camille was still the 
brilliant journalist, witty and graceful, who, at the comnlence- 
ment of the Revolution, was the first to inflame the public 
passions, and who with fatal thoughtlessness scattered broad- 
cast his phrases, biting or pleasant, cnlel or sarcastic. He 
had begun a campaign against the satellites of Robespierre. 
" \Ve may see," said he of Saint-Just, "by his gait and in his 
deportment, that he looks upon his head as the corner-stone 
of the Republic, and that he carries it with reverence upon 
his shoulders like the Holy Sacrament." " I will n1ake him 
carry his in his hand like Saint Denis," munnured Saint-Just. 
A letter to General IJillon had been published in the Vieux 
CordelÙr: "\Vhy," said Camille Desmoulins therein, "have 
you told how Billauel- Varennes came to your army in the 
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month of September ? You led hiln to the outposts, thus 
giving hin1 such a fright that he begged you to turn back, and 
ever since has regarded you as a traitor for having lnade hin1 
see the enen1Y. This bilious patriot will never forgive that 
joke no Inore than he willine for having repeated it." 
CamilIe Desmoulins had comlnitted a graver crime. The 
condemnation of the Girondins had awakened remorse in 
that light and elnotional spirit. His Vieltx Cordelier appeareu 
to be dedicated to Robespierre; the eulogy of his virtues \vas 
repeated in every line, but at the saIne tÌlne a sincere indigna- 
tion broke out against the crilnes and the tyranny which dishon- 
ored the French Revolution. Under the transparent veil of a 
translation from Tacitus, the young journalist published a gen- 
erous appeal to clemency and true liberty; the horror of the 
law of suspected persons was at its height, thousands of fan1Ìlies 
trembled and groaned under its weight; the Terror appeared 
under the fonn of a frightful anarchy. "There is to-day in 
France only our twelve hundred thousand soldiers, who very 
fortunately cannot make laws. The cOlnmissioners of the 
Convention n1ake laws; the departInents, the districts, the 
municipalities, and, God bless Ine, I believe that the frater- 
nal societies of WOlnen make theln also. The present state 
cannot be liberty; but patience, you will be free SOlne day. 
This liberty which I adore is not the unknown god; we fight 
to obtain the blessings she immediately puts in the possession 
of those who invoke her. These blessings are the declara- 
tion of ri 6 hts, the gentleness of republican maxims, fraternity, 
holy equality, the inviolability of principles: these are the 
footprints of the goddess; by what other sign can I recog- 
nile her? Is this liberty only an actress of the opera paraded 
with the cap of liberty, or that statue of forty-six feet in 
height proposed by David? Shall we be base enough to 
prostrate ourseh'es before such divinities? Do you wish Jne 
to recognize her, to fall at her feet, to s
ed my blood for her? 
Open the prisons to those two hundred thousand citizens 
wholn you calI suspects. You wish to exterminate all your 
enemies by the guilIotine; has there ever been a greateI 
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folly? Can you make one perish on the scaffold without 
Inaking ten enemies of his family or his friends. I think very 
differently froln those who wish to maintain terror as the 
order of the day. On the contrary, liberty would be consoli- 
dated, and Europe vanquished, if you had a committee of 
clemency. This is the measure which would complete the 
Revolution. " 
In the terrible silence which weighed upon France, stifling 
under the Terror even the complaints of the victilns, the 
voice of Camille DesInoulins and the first nUInbers of the 
Vieux Cordelier were saluted as the dawn of deliverance; 
most hardened hearts were touched, and hope re-anin1ated 
every soul. I t was under the ægis of the n10st terrible chiefs 
of the Revolution, in the names of Danton and Robespierre, 
that Camille Desn10ulins struck these daring blows; the pub- 
lic belieyed, not without reason, in a return to moderation, in 
some trial of justice and mercy. Other voices joined them- 
selves to that of the Vieux Cordelier,. Fabre d'Eglantine de- 
nounced Vincent, the veritable minister of war, under the 
name of the incapable Bouchotte. " lIe speaks like a Inas- 
ter, he makes hin1self obeyed, he has at his orders the clubs 
of cut-throats who are in Paris itself the terror of the neigh- 
boring quarters. I have seen them in the saloon of a theatre 
draw their sabre and say to those who did not think like theIn, 
, I an1 such a one, and if you look at me with contelnpt, I 
will cut you to pieces.' It is to these n1en that the secret 
missions for the departments are given." "The stupor is so 
great in the country pl:1ces," said Lecointre of Versailles, 
"that the unhappy people subjected to torture dare not com- 
ph
in, only too happy to have escaped death. The mere 
name of the anned force inspires them with the greatest 
terror." 
So much clamor, strengthened by the smothered voice of 
public opinion, caused the imprisonment of Vincent and 
Ronsin; but their friends agitated in their favor, and they 
were released, their anger uniting with the restlessness of 
Hébert, who disposed of a large number of yagabonds: a 
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sudden blow was being secretly prepared. In the new tribu
 
nal to be instituted, Pache, still 
'fayor of Paris, was to be 
chief judge. I t was the revolt of the Cordeliers against the 
J acobins, long their rivals, and who had become their mas
 
ters. "Yes," said Hébert, "there exists a faction which de- 

ires to annihilate the rights of the people. Since we know 
them, what are the nleans to deliver us froln them? Insur- 
rection ! Yes, insurrection, and the Cordeliers will not be 
the last to give the signal." The Declaration of the Rights of 
l\1an was veiled with black crape; Ronsin visited the prisons 
accompanied by Inen armed with great swords, and decorated 
with a military costume, whom they called in Paris the éþaule- 
tiers. He revised the registers of the jailers, and announced 
the speedy liberation of the patriots unjustly mixed in the 
prisons with the aristocrats. The Revolutionary Army ap- 
peared ready to follow its chiefs, but the clever manæuvres 
of Collot d'Herbois had mined the ground under their feet; 
the Cordeliers, frightened or shaken, swore that they would 
not separate from the Jacobins. In the night of the 23d to 
24th of l\larch, 1794, the ultra-revolutionary plotters, Hébert, 
Vincent, Ronsin, l\iomoro, Chaumette, were arrested at their 
houses, and brought to the Luxelnbourg, furious or prostrate. 
The crowd of prisoners saw these lnen pass whose names had 
formerly menaced thelll with massacre. "Citizen Anaxago- 
ras," cried an aristocrat, "I an1 suspected, thou art sus- 
pected, we are suspected." Chaumette did not again leave 
bi.s room. Beside him were confined the constitutional 
bishop, Gobel, who had recently abjured the priestly function 
before the Convention, and a Prussian banker, A.nach
rsis 
Clootz, elected men\ber of the Convention at the SaIne tinle 
as Thomas Paine, enthusiastic in his dreanls of the universal 
Republic and a nlystical atheisln, condemned beforehand for 
his great wealth. The sentence of the conspirators had not 
long to be waited for; on the 24th of l\larch they were all 
conducted to the scaffold, as resolute in the presence of 
death as they had been in Inurder. The bishop had re- 
pented, and had done penitence for his abjuration; Hébert 
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::done betrayed the baseness of his soul by his ignominious 
terror. Insulters, stirred up by Camille Desmoulins, pur- 
sued even to the guil10tine the former editor of the FJrt 
D ltches1le. 
R.obespierre was resolved to establish his government on 
solid bases; he wished for peace or silence in France, and 
although he did not attach to the foreign struggle the sanle 
importJ.nce as several of his rivals, he however wished for the 
national defence and the victory of the country oyer the for- 
eigner. He hesitated at no falsehood and no crÏ1ne to arrive 
at this end. He pursued the ultra-revolutionists under pretext 
of a conspiracy with England; the same pretext served hiln 
with still greater reason against those moderate nlen who yen- 
tured to ask for a con1mittee of clemency. He felt that his 
empire was not yet established; the patronage that Camille 
Ueslnoulins obstinately sought for him had comprolnised hiln; 
he defended hilnself with the J acobins from all complicity in 
the editing of the Viettx Corr/elier, and proposed to burn the 
numbers. The vanity of Calnille Desmoulins as an author 
was wounded. "To burn is not to reply," cried he. The 
report of Saint-Just to the Convention had replied before- 
hand to the indulgent as well as to the fanatic: "There is a 
certain nlan who, like Erostratus, would burn the temple of 
liberty to make hilnself a name; he pretends that the Revo- 
lution is finished, and that we Inust grant an mnnesty to all 
the scoundrels. Others pretend that the Reyolution is not 
up to their level. Every folly has its stage; one leads the 
government to inertia, the other wishes to push it to extrava- 
gant action, the design of both being to Inake themselves 
leaders of opinion. The government is revolutionary, but 
the authorities ought to be so only in executing the revolu- 
tionary Ineasures which are presented to them. If they 
act in a revolutionary n1anner by themselves, it is tyranny 
and Inisfortune for the people." 
To obtain this order in the Revolution, to become the 
absolute chief of a power anarchical in its nature, Robes- 
pierre and his disciple Saint-Just h:ld successively struck 
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down all their rivals, overthrown all their enelnies; sustained 
by the scum of the populace, too violent, and too disrepu- 
table ever to prete
d to elnpire, they only found in their way 
Danton and l.âs friends, discouraged and sad, dangerous still 
by those unexpected returns of eloquence and talent which 
would suddenly exercise their influence on public meetings. 
Danton had been advised to fly the danger which menaced 
hiln. " Never!" said he; "does one carry his country on 
the sole of his shoes?" tIe still counted on a certain stock 
of tilnidity that he had been able to discoyer in Robespierre. 
" They dare not," he repeated. 
It is often a mistake to count upon the cowardice as well 
as upon the courage of men. In the night of 
Iarch 3 I and 
April I, Danton and Calnille Deslnoulills, with their friends 
Lacroix, Philippeaux, and \Vestermann, were arrested. Hé- 
rault de Séchelles had preceded theln to the Luxembourg. 
, 
Fabre d'Eglantine, Chabot, Dazire, and Delaunay were ac- 
cused of having been concerned in the affairs of the stock- 
jobbers and of hav
ing reeeh-ed n10ney for their sen'ices. 
Robespierre included theln 
ll in his haughty accusation, but 
it was against Danton that he struck his principal blows. 
Lc
endre for a D10lnent raised his voice in f.l\'or of his friend. 
"\Ye shall see," cried Robespielre, "if the Convention win 
know how to break a pretended idol, rotten long ago, or if 
in its fall it ,vill cru
h the Convention and the people. In 
what is panton 
uperior to 11Ìs colleagues, to Chabot, to 
Fabre d'Eglantine, his friend and confidant? Is it because 
several individuals who "cre d
eeiYed, and others who 
were not so, haye grouped thelnSelyes about him, and ha \
e 
Inarched in his train to reach fortune and power? The more 
he has deceÏ\'ed the patriots, the 1110re he ought to incur tL
 
severity of the friends of liberty. 
" I was the friend of Pétion ; as soon as he was unmasked, 
I abandoned him. I had rlealings with Roland; he was a 
traitor, and I denounced him. Danton wishes to t
ke their 
place; he is no n10re in Iny eyes than an enenlY of his coun. 
\ry." 
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The report of Saint-Just, severe and trenchant as was his 
custom, was equally dead set against Danton. " Your friends 
have Inade you a celebrity; they place your name in the for- 
eign papers, and it is to be found in all the daily reports 
addressed to the minister of the interior; all Paris speaks 
of you, your least words are Inade falnous." Barère divided 
into three periods the glory of the Convention: it had con- 
demned the king, sent the Girondins to the scaffold, and 
delivered Danton to the revolutionary tribunal. "Be inflex- 
ible," concluded Saint-Just; "it is indulgence which is fero- 
cious, because it menaces the country. It is necessary to 
destroy the guilty, so that there n1ay remain in the Republic 
only the people and you." 
At the Conciergerie, to which the accused had been trans- 
ferred, Danton had already found an audience astonished at 
his fall, curious to hear and to look upon him. " Gentle- 
men," said he to the prisoners, "I expected to get you out 
of this; unfortunately, you see n1e shut up here like your- 
selves. I do not know what will be the end of all this." 
Not content with the public of the prison, Danton kept con- 
stantly leaning on his elbows at the window talking with his 
companions in a loud voice; the passers-by sometimes caught 
his words, which were repeated in the crowd. "A year ago 
I instituted the revolutionary tribunal," said he; "I ask par- 
don for it from God and from men; it was to prevent the 
renewal of the massacres of September, no1"to be the scourge 
of hUlnanity. I leave all in a frightful mess. There is not 
one who understands anything of government; if I could 
leave my legs to Couthon and my brains to Robespierre, the 
Cornn1Ïttee of Public Safety might still go on some time." 
lIe re-assured and encouraged Camille Desmoulins, who 
broke out into sobs or invectives, lamenting the lot of his 
wife, his well-beloved Lucile, or in anger against the perfidy 
of Robespierre. " He is a Nero," said Danton to hin1; "he 
never exhibited so n1uch friendship to you as on the day 
before your arrest." 
The accused had cited sixteen representati \"es as wit- 
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nesses for the defence; they wrote to the Convention to ask 
permission to make revelations against the Conunittee of 
Public Safety. The letter was not sent, and the witnesses 
were not called. To the question of the president as to his 
naIne and his dwelling, Danton replied, " 1\1 Y dwelling will 
shortly be in nothingness; as to IllY name, you will find it in 
the pantheon of history." The iU1pertinence of the journal- 
ist still inspired Can1ille Desmoulins. "I am thirty-nine 
years," said he, "the age fatal to revolutionists, the age of 
the sans-culotte Jesus." Before the. witnesses who deposed 
against hÌIn Danton defended himself ,vith a proud irony, 
refusing to address himself to the jury. "A man like Ine 
replies before the jury, but does not speak to theIn," said 
he. "I have served Iny country too well, and if my life is 
a burden to her, I will still give her Iny body to devour! 
1\1 y name is linked to all the revolutionary institutions,- 
comlnittees, anny, revolutionary tribunal, - it is I who have 
decreed all, it is I who will have caused my own death - I 
whom they call a l\Ioderate ! You refuse me witnesses, I 
will defend myself no 1110re ! " 
He defended hiInself, however, in the manner of the liOD 
attacking his enelnies; the crowd which pressed into the hall, 
the still greater crowd which surrounded the tribunal, and 
which was prolonged in serried files across the Pont N euf as 
far as the Rue de la 1\lonnaie, was thrilled by the words of 
the accused, repeated fron1 mouth to mouth an10ng the mul- 
titude. As the exciteInent threatened soon to become sympa- 
thy, the president invited Danton to take some repose: "To- 
IDorrow," he assured hiIn, "you will continue your discourse." 
The examination of the other accused was also cut short and 
, 
the audience was suspended. 
" You have run the greatest danger that has ever menaced 
liberty," cried Saint-Just, who was at the Convention, "but 
she will not retreat before her enelnies. Dillon (who had 
been prisoner for several Inonths) has declared that the wife 
of Desmoulins has received nloney to excite a movement- 
the patriots and the revolutionary tribunal are to be assassi- 
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nated; we demand of you a decree which will authorize the 
president to outlaw eyery one accused of conspiracy, who re- 
sists or insults the national justice." 
Fouquier Tinville waited with anxiety for the arm he had 
hilnself demanded. The hearing had been at first retarded, 
then suspended; the accused yiolently demanded the WIt- 
nesses they had cited; Danton wished to reSUlne his speech. 
" Here is the decree that you ask for," cried at last Amar, 
who arri \!ed in great haste. "Fai th, we had need of it," said 
the public prosecutor. Silence was imposed on the accused: 
"\Ve have not insulted justice," repeated they with violence. 
Desmoulins threw far fro111 him the notes prepared for his 
defence: the danger which threatened his wife had succeeded 
in weakening his courage: " You are all assassins," cried 
he to the jury. Danton raised once more his powerlul 
voice: "\Ye are devoted to death, but we are not conspirators. 
The people will one day know the truth. Great evils will 
burst over France; the dictator has lifted the ,-eil, and shows 
hÏInself without disguise." .A.nd as the president rung his 
bell violently, "The voice of a man defcnding his life ought 
to impose silence on your bell," cried Danton disdainfully. 
"Then he sat down, waiting the decision of the jury, he threw 
little balls of bread at the judges. 
The debates were closed, -" \Yithout a scrap produced 
against us, without a witness being heard? " protested Danton. 
" There is a decree," said the president. After a long debate 
the jury affinned the fact of a conspiracy. " Yes, a conspir- 
acy has existed tending to re-establish the monarchy, to 
destroy the republican governlnent and the nation2.1 repre- 
sentation. Lacroix, Danton, Hérault, Philippeaux, Desn10U- 
lins, and \Vestennann are convicted of haying been concerned 
in this conspiracy." _\ registrar went to read the sentence 
to the accused, who had been taken back to prison; their 
anger and indignation still inspired thcir conquerors with 
some fear. 
On the same day, the 5th of April, towards e\pening, the 
condelnned were led to t!1e scaffold. Calnille Desilloulins 
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had not recovered either cdn1 or courage; he contended in 
the cart as he had contended with the juilers. "\Yith torn 
shirt and bare shoulders he looked at the Palais Royal, and 
cried, "There five years ago I called the people to liberty 
and to this revolution which kills Ine." "Be quiet," said Dan- 
ton, erect at the side of his friend broken down and discour- 
aged; and he threw his looks on the hideous populace who 
accompanied the condeInned to punishInent. " The infamous 
wretches! " said he. At tÍ1nes a tender n1eInory took JX>sses- 
sion of his soul. " 11y dear poor wife, I shall never see thee 
more! Come, Danton, no weakness." The latter wished to 
embrace Cmnille Desn10ulins at the foot of the scaffold, but 
the executioner separated theIne ""\Yretch," said he, "you 
will not hinder our heads fron1 kissing in the basket pres- 
ently." Then throwing back his terrible visage, his eyes burn- 
ing with long-suppressed anger: "Presently you will show 
the people my head," said he to the executioner; "it is well 
worth while." 
So Robespierre thought, as formerly did Cromwell when 
weighing in his hands the head of Charles 1. He knew what 
sort of an enemy he had vanquished; he was not ignorant 
that the indon1itable, inexhaustible genius of the Revolution 
resided in that unequal and violent nature that could not be 
stopped or sett]e itself e,'en in an anarchical power; always 
at the head of uprisings, clever in cOInbining them, without 
ever succeeding in directing then1 or in making them serve 
a determined purpose. Vanquished in fact since the origin 
of the Con,'ention, Danton had perceived the dangers which 
Inenaced France, without ever retracing his steps, even in his 
own thought, without having the force to arrest himself on 
the slope which conducted hin1 to the abyss. Danton un- 
chained the sanguinary passions of the Revolution; Robes- 
pierre set hÏ1nself to enslave then1. 
He reigned alone, surrounded by men who had carried 
hinl to the SUnl111it, and the COlnmittee of Public Safety be- 
came the sole instrument of his governlllcnt; the Re\'olution- 
ary Army m.igllt be 
n :-'
rn1 in the hands of enelnics, and was 
VOL. VI. - 15 
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disbanded by a decree: the authority of the nunIsters had 
lllore tban once escaped fronl the control of the Committee; 
they were replaced by twelve commissions. At the s
nle tilne, 
and to deliver hinlself by a single blow from the relnnants of 
the nobility, a decree of banislunent was passed against the 
ex-nobles. "'Yhateyer you Inay do," said the report of Saint- 
Just, "you will never be able to satisfy the enemies of the 
people, unless you re-establish tyranny. They Inust go then 
to seek elsewhere for slavery and kings. Drive them away, 
the universe is not inhospitable, and the public safety is, 
alllong us, the supreme law." !vIany gentlemen had pre- 
served SOBle influence over their COInmunes and the revo- 
lutionary cOlnn1Ïttees which adlninistered them; these com- 
Illittces were abolished, and the district committees were 
alone preserved. Already since the 1st of February, 1794, 
a decree had commanded the destruction of the châteaux. 
The traces of our history were effaced under the axe of the 
destroyers. The law of the 11zaxÍ1nltlJl was extended to all 
comlllodities; COlll:merce was fettered, and the depreciation 
of the assignats continued to increase. But all the various 
claims against the state ,vhich had been the object of the 
speculation of stock-jobbers had been reduced by Cam- 
bon to the unity of the ledger of the public debt. Those 
who were not paid had the consolation to know that their 
claim was recorded; the incessant confiscations renewed 
their guaranty, and furnished a pretext for new emissions of 
assignats. The abundant harvest dilllinished the misery. 
At Paris the revolutionary powers succumbed one after the 
other, or they concentrated themselves in the hands of the 
COJ11illittee of Public Safetv and the J acobins its faithful 
oJ , 
allie5; the conll11ittees of the sections sub ] . ected to re\Oision 
, , 
were dissolved. The societies affiliated in the departments 
since the loth of August had been abandoned; they lan- 
guished in obscurity, like the Club of the Cordeliers. The 
Conyention voted without ob J .ection without discussion 
, , 
with a submission shanlcfuHy eager, all the decrees which 
the dictators denlanded. lZobespierre Lclieved himself at 
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last assured of that supreme authority which he had pur- 
sued through so many crin1es; the state posses
ed hence- 
forth a government, he resolved to Blake it the gift of a re- 
ligion. 
I t had been for long his pretension to preserve in the 
l
epublic a certain religious liberty, and to moderate the 
fanaticism of the assassins of priests. Personally a disciple 
of Rousseau, and too sensible not to understand the supreille 
power of the idea of God, he had opposed in the Convention 
the violence of Chaumette and his partisans. "By what 
right," h:lcl he said, "do you come to trouble the liberty of 
religious observances in the name of liberty, and attack 
fanaticism by a new fanaticisIll? 'Vhy make the solen1n 
hOluage rendered to the pure truth degenerate into ridiculous 
farces? 'Ve have denounced the priests for having said the 
mass; they will say it still longer if they are hindered from 
saying it. He who wishes to prevent them is more fanatical 
than he who S3YS the mass. 
" There are men who wish to go still farther, who, under 
the pretext of destroying superstition, wish to make a sort of 
religion of atheisln itself. E\"ery philosopher, every indi- 
vidual, may adopt on this subject the opinion which pleases 
him; whoever would make this a crime in him is without 
sense. But the legislature would be a hundred tilnes more 
foolish which should adopt a like system. The National 
Convention is not a bookmaker, a maker of metaphysical 
systems; it is a political body charged to make not only the 
rights but the character of the French people respected. It 
is not in vain that it has proclailued the Declaration of the 
Rights of l\fan in presence of the Supreme Being. ..1thei3I
1 
is aristocratic, the idea of a Great TIeing who watches over 
oppressed innocence and \':ho punishes triumphant crime is 
entirely popular. It is the sentiment of the French people; 
it is not attached ei
her to priests. or to superstition, or to 
religious ceremonies; only to that of worship itself. l'hat 
is to say, to the idea of an incomprehensible power, the ter 
ror of crime, the support of yirtue, to whom it is pleased 
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to render homages which are so many anathemas against 
injustice and against the success of crime." 
The reason of Robespierre and his political foresight were 
shocked in vain; he was unable to hinder the violent break- 
ing loose of anti-religious passions. In many departments, 
as in Paris, the priests had been the first victilns of the revo- 
lutionary fury; the abolition of the Catholic religion was pro- 
nounced, but the Convention still refused to suppress the 
salary which it had assured to the constitutional priests. 
Their nunlber was diminishing every day; sonle, like Bishop 
Gobel or the Abbé Sièyes, had solen1n]y pronounced their 
abjuration; others had shamefully rejected the moral yoke 
at the sanle time as that of their ministry; several had at last 
re-entered silently the bosom of the Church, eager to brave 
the persecution they had formerly fled. Already, on the loth 
of August, 1793, the entire Convention, accolnpanied by the 
authorities of Paris, had celebrated at the Champ de Mars 
the Feast of Nature; I-Iérault de Séchelles had drunk the 
wave of regeneration at a gigantic fountain erected by David. 
On the loth of November, the Convention was in\Tited by the 
Commune of Paris to celebrate the Feast of Reason in the 
church of Notre Dame; an actress, l\1dlle. 1\1aillard, was 
borne in triulnph even to the altar. "Legislators," cried 
Chaunlette, " fanaticism has given way; it has given place to 
Reason, its blinking eyes have not been able to support the 
brightness of its light; an immense people have asselnbled 
under these gothic arches, which for the first time have served 
as an echo to the truth. There the French people have cele- 
brated their real worship, that of Liberty, that of Reason. 
\Ve have abandoned inanimate idols for Reason, for this 
living Ï1nage, the masterpiece of nature." 
From masterpiece to masterpiece, the adorers of Reason 
paraded their profanations in all the churches. I leave to 
Mercier, the Inelnber of the Convention, author of ./'loll1 J ealt 
Paris, the task of relating what he saw in the Saturnalia. 
"The wife of the vile Momoro, the singer 1\1aillard, the 
actress Candeille, lent themselves at first to these triunlphs, 
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to these adorations. But Reason was generally a diyinity 
chosen from the class of the sans-culottes. The tabernacle of 
the high altar served for footstool to her throne. The gun- 
ners, pipe in Inouth, served her as acolytes. The cries of a 
thousand confused voices, the noise of dnuns, the shrill voice 
of the trulnpet, the thunder of the organ, made the spectators 
believe that they were transported alnong bacchantes. The 
people, suddenly enfranchised from the political and religious 
yok
, was nothing Inore than a mad populace, dancing in the 
sanctuary and howling the Carnlagnole, and the d:lncers, with 
neck and arms bare, stoc
.jngs down, illlitated in their rapid 
circlings a \vhirlwind, harbinger of the ravages of the tenl- 
pest. Drunk with wine and blood, issuing fron1 these scenes 
of debauch, returning from the spect2.cle of the scaHolds, the 
priests and priestesses of Reason followed with stag
ering 
steps the car of their ilnpure divinity. The air resounded \\,itÙ 
the roaring of these tigers. The words of guillotine, national 
razor, þatriotic abridgment, ordinary jokes of the l\fountain, 
resounded in the streets. 1"'he spectators, pale, trcnlbling 
with fright at the sight of the red caps and menacing inscrip- 
tions carried by these paid brigands, showed no resistance, 
no objections when the spies posted on their way forced them 
to prostrate themselves before the image of Liberty." 
So much disorder and shameful license shocked the gov- 
ernlne:1tal instincts of Robespierre. For the first time, e\"en 
in the history of reyolutions, the field was clear; the ancient 
f:1Îth had been abjured without a new religion being substi- 
tuted for it, the national conscience was delivered to utopias 
and to systematic ideas: Robespierre wished to found the 
\yorship of the God of Nature. Already the republican cal- 
endar had transfornled the ancient physiognomy of the year 
and destroyed the traditions attached to it. The 21st of 
September, 1793, had becolne "the first day of the first decade 
of the first month of the second year of the French Repub- 
lic." The decades replaced the weeks; equal months of 
thirty days bearing the nalnes " imposed on them by n
ture," 
left at the end of the year a remainder of five days, couse- 
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crated to salls-cltlottidc,r, great n:ltiona] fe3sts. The dé1Ys were 
distinguished by their order in the decade; 1J onday became 
pri111Ùli,. to each name, instead of the nan1e of a saint or of 
a religious festival, they affixed the nan1e of a domestic ani- 
Inal, of a plant, of a lnanure, or an agricpltural iinplement. 
All this systell1 was the wod,- of Fabre d'Eglantine: scarcely 
was his calençIar in vigor when he mounted the scaffold. 
Fabre d'Eglantine had not n1easured the strength of 
human powers in delaying by three days the repose neces
ary 
after fatigue. Robespierre misunderstood the w'ants, the 
deepest as well as the most sacred rights of human nature, 
when he wished to found a new religion by a decree. He 
had, however, the honor of proclailning openly an explicit 
belief, and the duties which devolve froin this belief. " The 
French people," said the law of the Convention, " recognizes 
the existence of the Supreme Being and the iinmortality of the 
soul. It acknowledges that the worship most worthy of the 
Supreme Being is the practice of the duties of man." In the 
same decree the liberty of worship was anew declared; a 
derisive measure, when all liberty was unknown and all respect 
for conscience profaned; an import
nt principle, however, 
and which we must attribute to the remains of the philosophic 
!hought of the eighteenth century, floating painfully in the 
Inidst of an abyss it had contributed to open. 
Long ago Robespierre had prepared the discourse which 
should inaugurate the establishll1ent of his politic
l and reli- 
gious empire. Constantly occupied with his oratorical success, 
without brilliancy and without real t
lent, at an epoch and in 
æ
semhlies which presented such brilliant ex::unples, the dic- 
tator had, however, slowly acquired a certain force of speech" 
lIe spoke in doctoral fashion, and sometimes as a master, 
conyinced of the truth of what he taught, when, after the 
picture of the foreign victories of the republic and of its in- 
ternal prosperity, he brought forward the religious ideas that 
he desired to place at the head of his decree and the repub- 
lican legislation. "\\That matters to you, legislators, the 
various hypotheses by which certain philosophers explain the 
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phenomena of nature? You may abandon all these subjects 
to their eternal disputes. The idea of the Suprem.e I;eing 
and of the iUl1nortality of the soul is a continual a ppeéll to 
justice; it is then social and republican. 0 thou who art en- 
thusiastic for the arid doctrines of atheism
 and who art never 
enthusiastic for thy country, what advantage findest thou in 
persuading man that a blind force presides at his destinies 
and strikes at hazard crime and v..irtue, that his soul is only a 
faint breath, extinguished at the entrance of the tonlb? \\ïll 
the idea of his annihilation inspire him with sentiments 
purer or more elevated than those of his immortality? The 
priests have created a god in their own image, they haye 
treated him as anciently the nlayors of the palace treated 
the descendants of Clovis, to reign in his name and put 
themselves in his place. They have banished him to the 
heavens as to a palace, and have only called him to earth to 
ask for their own profit, tithes, riches, honors, pleasures. and 
en joyment. The real temple of the Supreme Being is the 
universe; His worship virtue; His festivals the joy of a 
great people assembled under His eyes to strengthen the 
Lands of universal fraternity and to present Hilll the homage 
of pure and sensitive hearts." 
It was to strengthen these bonds of fraternity, so cruelly 
broken every day by his hands, that Robespierre proposed to 
the veneration of the French people a series of fêtes: the 
human race, truth, the bCllifactors of hlt1Jla1lit;" the te'L'c d 
country, the hatred of tyrants an.l traito."s. A solelnn cere- 
mony was, on the 20th Prairial (8th of June), to consecrate 
the homage of the republic to the Supreme Being. Dayid 
was intrusted with the organization of the festival. 
This was the triumph which Robespierre had reserved for 
himself; he asked the honor of presiding over the COl1yen- 
tion for that d:lY, and it was at the heJd of the representa- 
tives of that sale authority, the wills and the votes of which 
he ruled at his pleasure, that he slowly descended the steps 
behind the pavilion in the centre of the Tuileries. He had 
kept theln waiting. I-lis co
tume ditTered in some manner 
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fronl those of his colleagues; the bouquet of flowers and 
e
rs of corn ,,'hich he carried in his hand was the largest of 
all. A pulpit hacl been set up at the foot of the steps; the 
immense crowd which enculnbercd the garàen of the Tuiler
 
ies hung upon his lips. He raised his \-oice and was heard 
fronl afar. " The ever happy day h
s at length 3.rrived th3.t 
the French people consecrates to the Suprelne Being; the 
,,'orId which He has created has never ofíered Hiln a specta- 
cle equally worthy of His regard. He has seen tyranny, 
crÎ1ne, and imposture reign upon the earth; He sees at this 
moment an entire people in anns against the oppressors. It 
is I-Ie who frOln the beginning of tiule decreed the republic, 
and placed on the order of the day, for all ages and for all 
peoples, liberty, good faith, and justice. 
" Perish the tyr
lnts who have dared to break the chain of 
love and of happiness with which I--Ie has bound all human 
beings. Let us abandon ourselves to-clay to the transports 
of a pure gayety; to-morrow we will fight with vices and 
with tyrants. vVe will give to the world the example of repub- 
lican virtue, and that will again honor the divinity." 
Robespierre descended fron1 his platfonn, a lighted torch 
in his hand; in accordance with the singular taste for theat- 
rical decorations 'which David had always shown, a group of 
colossal statues in canvas and pasteboard, representing all 
the enenlies of public feliçity, had been raised at the foot of 
the platform. "The desolating monster of atheism towers 
on high," said the programme, "supported by ambition, ego- 
tism, and discord; false simplicity, covered with the rags of 
n1Ïsery, shows to view the ornanlents with which the slaves 
of royalty adorn themselves." On the front of these figures 
vIas inscribed: - " Sole hope of the foreigner." The presi- 
dent of the Convention set it on fire, the fireworks bursting 
out from all parts, and in the midst of the smoke appeared 
a statue of vVisdo111, calnl and tranquil. At sight of this, all 
friends, all bro
hers, all relations, were to embrace, "and 
their long cries of joy recalled to memory the noise of the 
waves of the sea, agitated by the S011orous winds of the 
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soutI1, r
ising 
nd prolonging the echoes in the valleys and 
forests afar off." Tezrs of tenderness were to flow from z.1I 
eyes, cruel derisions of the bitter tears which flowed in 
silence in many homes. 
Robespierre adY:lnced towards the theatre of the festiv
J 
of Agriculture situated in the Ch2.n1p de 1\lars, walking ir'x 
front, not without affectation; his colle
gues h3.Yin 6 slack- 
ened their pace, he turned round, crying in an in1perious 
tone, "'Yell! why do you not follow lne ?" A slight InUnntll 
r2.n through the ranks of the ConYe
tion; the revolutionists 
had for a long tinle forgotten the accen t of a master. Le. 
cointre, of .Versailles, dared to appro3.ch the triulnpher "vitI'
 
the words, "I like the Inor
l of your discourse, but as fOt 
you, I have little respect for you." In the haughty satisfac. 
tion of his personal vanity, Robespierre had forgotten how 
fragile are revolutionary grandeurs; the throne on which he 
had just Inounted already began to totter. 
Self-love had been wounded, and personal fear began to 
work as well as self-love. Aillidst these sentinlental Ceremo- 
nies and religious declarations decreed by the dictator, the 
scaffold did not cease to be daily inund2.ted with the blood 
of the victinls. The Comlnittee of Public Safety had adopted 
the contrivance of including together, arbitrarily, a certain 
nUlnber of accused accomplices in an imaginary conspIracy, 
to send them together to execution; thus perished twenty- 
five magistrates of the Parli::unent of Paris and the Parlia- 
ment of Toulouse, Inajestic still alnong their keepers, and 
preserving the finrmess of their attitude before the judges 
charged with their trial. "I recognize this place," replied a 
member of the Parliament to Fouquier Tinville; "it is here 
that virtue judged crilne, and that to-day crÍ1ne assassinates 
innocence." Several rbys after her husband, formerly presi- 
dent of the Parlian1Cnt of Paris, l\Irne. de Rosambo, daughter 
of l\falesherbes, ascended the scaffold with her father. " You 
have had the happiness of saving your father," said she to 

ldl1e. de SOlnbreuil, "I die with mine, and I go to rejoin 
n1Y husband." "If that had but common sense!" quietly 
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said 11:. de l\lalesherbes, on reading his act of accusz.tion. 
Stumbling at the mon1ent of entering the reyolutionary tribu- 
nal, "This is a bad omen," said he, "a }{oman would have 
returned home." The administrators of the department of 
the 1'.10selle, and those of the town of Sedan, perished in 3. 
single d2Y. rfhey had up to this time forgotten those of the 
inh3.bitants of Verdun who h2d endeayored to soften the 
yictors by sending a deput
tion of women to the Prussians. 
The representative on mission recalled this crin1e, and the 
guilty were sent off to Paris. Thirty-five prisoners, of whon1 
fourteen were women, were condemned to death. The revo- 
lutionary tribunal commuted the punishment of two young 
girls who were not yet seyenteen ye
rs old; they were placed 
in the pillory, with the inscription, " For h
ving delivered the 
city of Verdun to the enemy by furnishin 6 hinl with provis- 
ions and munitions of war." Public compassion triumphed 
over terror; everywhere the condemned were pitied. " They 
seemed like young virgins adorned for a fête," says a pris- 
oner of the Conciergerie, "they suddenly vanished fronl 
sight and were gathered in their spring. On the day after 
their death, the court of the women looked like a garden 
despoiled of its flowers by a storm. I never saw such sorrow 
amongst us as was excited by this barbarity." 
As it pursued women and young girls, so also did the 
Comn1Ïttee of Public Safety pursue men who had Jnost hon- 
ored France in the eyes of Europe. Thirty-two farmers- 
general were accused by an old employé of having misused 
the moneys of the state. I t was said that the enornlOUS and 
increasing debt was a witness against them; the wealth they 
lavished caused disastrous prejudices against them. They 
were condelnned regardless of the perelnptory explanations 
they had given, and their lot decided that of the celebrated 
chemist, Lavoisier. Farn1er-general like them, but conse- 
crated by his free and powerful genius to the noblest labors 
of science, he had refused in 1792 the 1\1inistry of Public 
Contributions, which Louis XVI. offered him, asking for no 
other favor than the right to "enlighten the people as to their 
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duties." In 1794 he refused to poison hil11seIf in prison. 
" I set no more.. value on ljfe than YOll do." said he to the 
friend who made this proposition to hin1; ., but why seek 
death before its time? It will have no shalne for us. Our 
true judges are neither tbe tribunal that will condemn us, 
nor the populace that will insult us. \Ye are stricken down 
by the plague that is ra\Taging France. The rnzdn1en who 
send us to our death would be absolved by our seeking it 
ourselves. " 
On l\fay 10 twenty-fiye of the condelnned were assem- 
bled in a hall of the Conciergerie. In the n1Îdst of them, 
possessing the respect of all, was Madame Elizabeth, for a 
long time imn1ured in the 1'elTIple, where she had acted as 
n10ther to her unfortunate niece. The previous evening she 
had been snatched from the weeping girl. "Do not weep," 
she said, "I am about to return." "No," said the municipal 
guards, "thou wilt not return; take thy bonnet and descend." 
The exalnination of the princess was short. "\Vhat dost 
thou call thyself? " "Elizabeth of France." "Where wast 
thou on August IO?" "By the side of the king, my 
brother, at the palace of the Tuileries." "At the side of 
the tyrant, thy brother?" "If my brother had been a 
tyrant," said i\ladame Elizabeth proudly, "neither you nor 
I would be where we now are at this moment. What is the 
use of so n1any questions? You desire n1Y death; I have 
made to God the sacrifice of my life, happy in going to 
rejoin in heaven those whom I have loved so lTIuch on 
earth. " 
rrhe princess lnounted the scaffold after all her compan- 
ions. Many of those who surrounded her had been forn1erly 
at the Court; she encouraged then1 to die piously, without 
the scoffing le\'ity or stoical apathy which philosophy had 
substituted in 111any Ininds for the consolations of religion. 
''vhen the executioner seized her in his brutal hands, the 
kerchief of Madan1e Elizabeth bec
n1e disarranged. "In 
the name of your mother cover n1e, sir," said she. The 
executioner obeyed. The princess royal was henceforth 
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alone at the Telnple, the only survivor of all her relations, 
separated frOln the unfortunate child who, by the oyerwhehn. 
ing burden of his nalne, was predestined to punishment and 
to death. 
All this was not enough, the prisons became too narrow 
and the jailers too few to guard the yictims. Besides, awk- 
ward or puerile attempts at assassination had menaced Robes- 
pierre and Collot d'I-Ierbois. Legendre had proposed a guard 
for them; republican indignation becalne aroused; the dicta- 
tor resolved to protect himself by the destruction of all his 
enemies. "It is only the dead who do not return," said 
Barère. A decree was proposed to accelerate the movelnents 
of the Comul,ittee of Public Safety, and open for them a 
shorter route to the guillotine. "The activity of justice," 
said Couthon, "has been out of proportion to that of its 
enemies and their imInense nun1bers. 1'he revolutionary tri- 
bunal has been paralyzed; the forms of its organization have 
pennitted conspirators to embarrass it with legal quirks and 
quibbles. The only delay in punishing the enemies of the 
country should be the time required for recognizing theIn; it 
is less a question of punishing than of annihilating. Under 
the ancient despotism philosophy demanded counsel for the 
accused. It would have been far n10re worth while to insti- 
tute such laws and judges as to render this course unneces- 
sary. The natural defenders and friends of accused patriots, 
are juries of patriots; but neither defenders nor friends 
should be permitted to those who, by any means, or in any 
disguise whatever, shall have made an attempt upon the free- 
dom, unity, or safety of the republic, or shall have labored 
to hinder its consolidation." 
No lnore delay, no Inore witnesses, no more advocates for 
the defence! 1'he l\10untain itself recoiled with dismay. 
"If this decree be adopted without adjournn1ent, I shall 
blow my brains out," cried Ruamps. Saint-Just was away 
executing his comn1ission in the provinces; he approved the 
proposition, but perceived the danger. "A few more chas- 
tisements," said he to LeY:lsseur, "and we will lnake clem- 
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ency the order of the day." 1fuch later, Levasseur hin1self 
wrote, "That abon1inable law of the 22 Prairial caused tor- 
rents of blood to flow." H..obespierre insisted, and the de- 
cree was voted. 
It is a hideous spectacle to contemplate the enthusiasm 
of crÏIne, and see nlen madly intoxicating then1seh'es with 
their own atrocities. The revolutionary tribunal was in 
oper
tion froln lVlarch, 1793; the registry of conden1nations 
had reached the nUluber of 577. Fro 111 22 Prairial to 9 
Thermidor (June 10 to July 27, 1794), 2285 unfortunates 
perished on the scaffold. Fouquier Tinville cOITIprehended 
the thought of Robespierre. For the dock he had substi. 
tuted benches, upon which he huddled together at one time 
the cro\vd of the accused. One day he erected the guillotine 
in the very hall of the tribunal. 
The ConllTIittee of Public Safety had a Inoment of fright. 
" Thou art wishing them to delTIoralize punishment!" cried 
Collot d'Herbois. A hundred and sixty accused persons 
had been brought from the Luxelnbourg under pretence of a 
lonspiracy in prison. The lower class of prisoners were 
encouraged to act as spies, thus furnishing pretexts for pun. 
ishment. The judges sat with pistols ready to hand; the 
president cast his eyes over the lists for the day and caned 
upon the accused. "Dorival, do you know anything of the 
conspiracy? " " No !" "I expected that you would make 
that reply; but it won't succeed. Bring another." "Chaln- 
pigny, are you not an ex-noble?" " Yes." "Bring another." 
"Guidreville, are you a priest?" " Yes, but I have taken the 
oath." " You haye no right to say any more. Another." 
"?\fénil, were you not a domestic of the ex-constitutional 

,
enou ?" " Yes!" "Another." "V ély, were you not archi- 
tect for 1\Iadan1e?" "Yes, but I was disgraced in 1789." 
"Another." "Gondrecourt, is not your father-in-law at the 
Luxembourg?" "Yes." ".\nother." "Durfort, were you 
not in the body guard?" "Yes, but I was dis111issed in 1789." 
a Another." 
So the examination went on. The questions, the answers. 
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the judglnent, the condelnnation, were all siulultaneous. 
The juries did not leave the h311; they gave their opinions 
with a word or a look. SOlnetiu1es errors \vere evident in 
the lists. "I am not accused," exclaimed a prisoner one 
day. "No matter; what is thy nalne? see, it is written 
now. Another." 1\1. de Loizerolles perished under the 
naIne of his father. Jokes were n1Ïngled with the sentences. 
The 1\Iaréchale de l\louchy was old, and did not reply to the 
questions of President Dumas. "The citoyelllle is deaf 
(soltrde)," said the registrar; "put down that she has con- 
spired secretly (soltrdemeJlt)," replied Dumas. It became 
necessary to forbid Fouquier Tinville to send more than sixty 
victims a day to the scaffold. " 1'hings go well, and see the 
heads fall like slates with my file-firing; the next decade we 
shall do better .still, I shall want at least four hundred and 
fifty." The lists were prepared in the prison itself, by the 
class of informers known as 1JlOltf:JilS. 1'he Public &\..ccuser, 
like the judges and the jailers, was often ignorant of the 
nan1es of the human flock crowded in the dungeons. Death 
recalled theln to recollection. III the evening, under the 
windows of each prison, the list of the victims of the day 
was shouted out. "These are they who have gained prizes 
in the lottery of Saint Guillotine." The unfortunates who 
crowded to the windows thus learned the tidings of the 
execution of those they loved. The horrors of the unfore- 
seen and unknown were added to the agonies of death and 
separation. Under the windows of the Conciergerie the 
nmnes of the l\1:aréchale de N oailles, the Duchesse d' A yen 
and the 'Ticomtesse de N oailles, who died together on the 
scaffold, were proclaimed. Amongst the prisoners was 
I\Iadan1e La Fayette, herself awaiting death; happily, she 
did not recognize in the co
rse accents of the criers, the 
cherished nalnes of her grandn10ther, Inother, and sister. 
The peasants of the Vendée came to die at Paris, like the 
Carmelites of Compiègne. or the In agist rates ûf TouIOt
se. 
It was astonishing that there still rem
ined in the dungeons 
great lords and noble ladies, be
lring the 1110st illustrious 
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names in the history of France; on the 8th and 9th Ther- 
Inidor, the poets Roucher and André Chénier, Baron Trenck, 
famous for his numerous escapes, the l\Iaréchale d' Armen- 
tières, the Princesse de Chimay, the Comtesse de N arbonl1e, 
the Duc de Clennont-Tonnerre, the 1\larquis de Crussol, 
11M. de Trudaine, counsellors of the Parlialnent of Paris, 
perished upon the scaffold. 
Insulters alwzys surrounded the scaffold, but their number 
had decreased; the COll1mittee of Public Safety no longer 
had recourse to the popular n1anæUyres of its early days. 
Terror was now sufficient to insure the silence 2nd submis- 
sion of the victims. Paris grew weary of the horrors of 
which it was witness; the odor of blood had driven away the 
residents froln the houses adj:lcent to the Place de la Revo- 
lution; a new guillotine had been erected upon the Place du 
Trône. Upon the route along which ran the fatal carts, 
shops were closed and passers-by endeavored to avoid meet- 
ing the procession. A few rare loung-ers of the lowest class 
a,lone walked in the gardens of the Tuileries and the Champs- 
Elysées. All was silent, but pity was growing in the minds 
of men. The distant sound of the horrors that were general 
throughout France, redoubled the terror of Paris. 
The provincial sufferings were not uniform, and the fury 
of the representative commissioners w
s unequally distrib- 
uted. Either by a happy chance, or it mibht be by an 
instinctive knowledge of the character of the population, the 
revolutionary scaffold was never set up in Lower Normandy; 
the \T endée, on the contrary, expiated its long resistance in 
its blood, and Carrier filled with terror the city of N antes, 
always fayorable to revolution. He had tried guillotine and 
grapeshot, but both \vere too tardy in their action to suit his 
zeal. He conceived the idea of crowding the condemned 
into ships with yalves, b.unched upon the Loire; the beauti- 
ful river saw these unfortunates struggling in its wat
rs. 
IIencefonh the executioners tied the prisoners together by 
one hand and one foot; these "Republican 1\1 arriages, " as 
they were called, insured the speedy death of the victims. 
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The waters of the Loire becan1e infected; its shores were 
covered with corpses; the fishes thel11selves could no longer 
serve as nourislllnent for human beings; fever decilnated the 
inhabitants of N antes. The fury of Carrier bordered on 
luadness; he caused the little \T ende
n infants, collected by 
Ereton charity, to be cast into the water. " It is necessary," 
said he, " to ShlY the \volves' cubs." . 
The S2.n1e terror also, and the saIne atrocities which deso- 
lated the west, reizned in the north and the south. In the 
department of \7"" aucluse, Maignet, in the Pas-de-Calais, 
Joseph Lebon had obtained the erection of local revolution- 
ary tribun2.1s. "The arrests which I have ordered in the 
departn1ents of Vaucluse and the Bouches-du- Rhône amount 
to twelve or fifteen thousand," wrote 1I
ignet to his friend 
Couthon. "It would require an a,:n1Y to conduct then1 to 
Paris..; besides, it is necessary to appal, and the blow is only 
terrifying when struck in the sight of those who have lived 
with the guilty." They had felled the tree of liberty in the 
little town of Dédouin; six.ty-three cf the inhabitants were 
executed, the rest fled. " I have ".ished to give the national 
yengeance a grand character," wrote l\f
ignet to the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety, "2.nd I have ordered that the town 
should be given to the flames. If you think this new meas- 
ure too rigorous, let lne know your wishes, and do not read 
my letter to the Convention." To the cOlnplaints of R.ovère, 
representati,.e of Vaucluse, Robespierre replied, "\Ve are 
content with l\!Qignet, he knows well how to guillotine." 
Joseph Lebon established an orchestra close by the guillo- 
tine; he caused the Ça ira to be sung during the executions, 
which he witnessed from his balcony. Fonnerly a priest and 
well esteemed, he was n10derate at the outburst of the I-\.evo- 
lution, but his reason had yielded to the dizziness of des- 
potic power; it \Vas of a veritable madman that Barère said, 
,. Lebon has completely beaten the aristocrats, and he has 
protected Cambrai against the approaches of the enemy; 
besides, what is there th2.t is not permitted to the hatred of a 
republican against the aristocracy? The Revolution and rev- 
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oIutionary measures lTIUSt only be spoken of \vith respect. 
Liberty is a virgin whose veil it is culpü.ble to raise." 
For some time, Robespierre had :1ppeared but r
rely at 
the Comlnittee of Public Safety; he reserved hinlself for the 
department of general police, that is to say, the direction 
of ,. the Terror" throughout FrJ.nce. Underhand dissen- 
sions and jealousies began to creep in amongst these crimi- 
nals, secretly disquieted by projects of which they were 
reciproc:1l1y suspicious. Billaud- Varennes and Collot d'I-Ier- 
boi..; dreaded Robespierre, and began to conspire against hiln. 
Robespierre established himself with the J acobins, as in an 
impregnable fortress. The president and vice-president of 
the revolution:uy tribun3.l, and the commandant of the armed 
forces. Henriot, awaited his orders. They pressed him to take 
action against the enemies wholn he h8.d hilnself denounced 
to the Jacobins. "Fonnerly," said he, "on 13th l\fessidor 
(July I), the underhand faction that has sprung from the 
remnant of the followers of D8.nton and Cmnille Desmoulins, 
attacked the c01nlnittees ell 1llaSse,. now they prefer to attack 
a few men1bers in particular; in order to succeed in break- 
ing" the bundle, they attribute to a single individual that which 
appertains to the whole government. They dare to say that 
the revolutionary tribunal has been instituted in order to 
swallow up the National Convention; they have spoken of a 
dictator, 
nd naIl1ed him; it is I who have been thus desig- 
nated, and you would tren1ble if I told you in w!1at place." 
A dictatorship h
d, in fact, been spoken of, but it w
s 
Saint- Just, on returning from the anny, who had uttered this 
terrible word, in a conference of the Committees of Public 
Safety and Gener3.1 Security expressly convoked by Rohe
- 
pierre. The latter had proposed the institution of four great 
re\'olutionary tribunals, in order to forge new weapons for 
himself; but the conference reÍused. Robespierre went out 
irritated and gloomy. "l\lisfortune has reached a climax," 
cried Saint-Just. " You are in a state of anarchy. The 
Convention is inundating Fr;lnce wilh b.\vs inoperati\'c and 
often i111practicable. The representatives accomp:lnying the 
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armIes dispose at their will of tIle public fortune and our 
111ilitary destinies; the representatives sent as comlnissioners 
to the provinces usurp all power and amass gold, for which 
they substitute assignats. I-Iow can such political and lesis- 
latiye disorder be regulated? I decb.re upon my honor and 
my conscience, I see only one means of 5:::fety; and that is 
the concentration of power in the hands of one man who has 
enough genius, force, patriotisln, and generosity to become 
the embodin1ent of public authority. It is necessary, above 
all, to have a man endowed with long practical knowledge of 
the Revolution, its principles, its phases, its n10des of action, 
and its agents. Finally, he must be a man who has the gen- 
eral good will and confidence of the people in his favor, and 
who is at once a virtuous and inflexible, as wen as an incor- 
ruptible cilizen. That man is Robespierre; it is he only who 
can save the state. I ask that he be invested with the dic- 
tatorship, and that the committees make a proposition to this 
effect at the Convention to-lnorrow." The imprudence of the 
speech equalled the audacity of the act. The men1bers of 
the two councils looked at each other, hesitating to accept the 
declaration of war. A few of them contended for their lives 
against the vengeance of Robespierre and his friends. " This 
Robespierre is insatiable," said Barère, with an 6 er. " Let 
hiJn ask for 1'allien, Bourdon de l'Oise, Thuriot, GuHroy, 
Royère, Lecointre, ranis, Barras, Fréron, Legendre, 1\lones- 
tier, Dubois-Crancé, Fouché, CaJnbon, and all the Dantonist 
ren1nant, \yell and good; but to Duval, Audouin, Léonard 
I
ourdon, Vadier, V 3uland, it is in1possible to consent." The 
t\';o p
rties waited f:::ce to f2.ce, shrinking from the blows they 
were about to exchange, counting on the impatience or temer- 
ity of their adversaries. The boldest amongst the opposition 
ventured on a circuitous attack by denouncing the sect of mys
 
tic dreamers led by a demented WOlnan, Catherine Théot, 
styled by her followers l'/Iother of God. IIer princip
il dis- 
ciple was Gerle, formerly prior of the Chartreuse, and a 
member of the Constituent Asselnbly. \Vhen the pJ.pers of 
this h2.ndful of maniacs ,vere sei7ed, th
 copy of a letter to 
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Robespierre was found; he was to have been the Messiah of 
the sect. Vadier denounced at the Convention, "this ele- 
mentary school of fanaticism, discovered on the third floor in 
the Rue Contrescarpe," and who ,vere connected, he said, 
with the machinations of Pitt; but he dared not speak of the 
letter to R.obespierre. The latter undoubtedly took some 
interest in Catherine Théot, for he did not allow the affair 
to be follo\ved up; the prophetess died in prison soon after. 
Robespierre had said to a deputation from Aisne: "In 
the situation in which it now is,. gangrened by corruption, 
and without power to remedy it, the Conyention can no 
longer save the Republic; both will perish together. The 
proscription of patriots is the order of the day. For myself, 
I have already one foot in the tomb, in a few days I shall 
place the other there; the rest is in the hands of Providence.:' 
Nevertheless he began the attack, urged forward by men 
who had attached their fortunes to his own, and by the dis- 
quietudes which agitated his sour and dissatisfied spirit. I-Ie 
could no longer put up 'with advice e\"en from his most faith- 
ful friends, and the inflexible Saint-Just told hiln to caln1 
himself; "Empire is for the phlegmatic." A lnenacing peti- 
tion from the J acobins preceded by a few hours a grand dis- 
course froIn the dictator. He always reckoned on the effect 
of his discourses, and all the committees one after another 
had suffered from the asperity of his attacks. "The accu- 
sations are all concentrated upon me," said he; "if anyone 
casts patriots into prison in place of shutting up the aristo- 
clats therc, it is said that Robespierre wills it. If the nu- 
merous agents of the Comlnittee of General Security extend 
thcir vexations and rapine in all directions, it is said th
t 
Robespierre has sent them; if a new law irritates the prop- 
crty holders, it is Robespierre who is ruining then1; and 
111eanwhile, in what hands are your finances? In the hands 
of fcuil1ants, of known cheats, of the Cambons, :rvrallarnlés 

nd Ramels. Survey the field of victory, look at Belgiun1; 
dissensions have been sown amongst our generals, the l11ili- 
tary aristocracy is protected, f
ithful gencr
ls arc persecuted, 
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the military administration is enveloped with a SUSpICIOUS 
authority; they talk to you of w2tr with academic li 6 htness, 
as if it cost neither blood nor labor. The truths that I bring 
you are sure:y equal to epigraITIs. . . . There exists a con- 
spiracy against public liberty; it owes its force to a crin1Ïnal 
coalition which intrigues in the very bos01n of the Conven- 
tion. That coalition has its accon1plices in the Committee 
of General Security, and in the bureaus, which they control. 
Some meinbers of the COInn1Ïttee of Public Safety are Í1npli- 
cated in this plot; the coalition thus forn1ed seeks to ruin 
patriots and the country. \Yhat is the reInedy for this edl ? 
To punish the traitors, to purify the COInn1ittee of General 
Security, and subordinate it to the COInmittee of Public 
Safety; to purify this committee itself, and constitute it the 
governn1ent under the authority of the National Convention, 
which is the centre of authority and the chief judicial power. 
'-rhus would all the factions be crushed by raising on their 
ruins the power of justice and liberty. If it is in1possible to 
advocate these principles \\'ithout being set down as an1bi- 
tious, I shall conclude that tyranny reigns among us, but not 
that I ought to hold Iny tongue; for what can be objected to a 
man who is right, and who knows how to die for his country? 
I am put here in order to combat crime, not to govern it. 
The time has not yet come when good n1en can serve their 
country with impunity." 
They listened in silence: no applause, no cOinplaint had 
interrupted the orator. For a long tiine the Convention had 
been unaccustomed to see the Inasters of their fortunes an d 
their lives making appeal to their supreme authority. Their 
rôle had long been limited to taking part in oratorical tour- 
nalnents and voting decrees. They did not yield, however, 
to the seduction, and their faces remained grave 2.nd sombre. 
No one rose to speak, but they began to exchange a few 
remarks, and a munnur ran fron1 bench to bench. The 
glove was thrown down, but as yet no champion advanced 
to take it up. At length, and as if the courage of all was 
re-animated at once by the sanle resolution, Vadier, Cam- 
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bon, and BiUaud-Varennes rose together to mount the trib- 
une. Cambon had been wounded in his just pride as a 
financier and an honest Inan; he could scarcely wait his turn. 
" It is time," cried he, "to speak the entire truth. Is it 
I who need to be accused of making myself lnaster in any 
respect? The man who has made himself master of every- 
thing, the n1an who paralyzes our will, is he who has just 

poken, - Robespierre." At the same mOlnent, and from 
all lips, Caine the saIne cries. "It is Robespierre," said Bil- 
laud-Varennes: "It is Robespierre," repeated Pan is and 
'V rrdier. "Let him give an account of the crimes of the 
deputies whose death he demanded from the J acobins." And 
as he hesitated, troubled by the vehemence of the attacks,- 
"Y ou who pretend to have the courage of virtue, have the 
courage of truth," cried Charlier to hiIn; "name, name the 
individuals." In the midst of a growing confusion the As- 
sembly revoked the order to print the discourse of Robes- 
pierre. It was to the two committees, filled with his enemies, 
that the denunciation of the dictator was referred. 
Robespierre took refuge with the J acobins; he was trou- 
bled by the opposition he had encountered, without being 
able to draw fron1 it new forces for the struggle. He re-de- 
livered his discourse, this time welcomed with loud applause. 
".]\1 Y friends," s:!.id he, "that which you have just heard is 
my dying testament. I have seen to-day that the league" of 
the wicked is too strong for n1e to hope to escape it. I am 
ready to drink the hemlock." "I will drink it with thee," 
cried David. The men of action were less resigned. Hen- 
riot spoke of marching on the Convention, but Robespierre 
still wished to speak; it was the course of the 31st of I\Iay 
that he wanted to follo,v. The hall was crowded; people 
entered without ticket. " N aine thy enen1Ïes," they shouted 
to Robespierre; "name them, we will deliver then1 to thee." 
Collot d'Herbois arrived, attempting a few protestations of 
devotion; he was hooted and constrained to retire. Hesita- 
tion and doubt still troubled every spirit and paralyzed every 
hand. Collot and BiUaud-Varennes returned to the Com- 
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:mittee of Public Safety. There they found Saint-Just, who 
had to read a report, but he had not brought it with him. 
The two new-con1ers apostrophized hilTI with violence. 
"Thou art the accomplice of Robespierre; the project of 
your infamous triulnvirate is to assassinate us all, but if we 
succumb you will not long enjoy the fruit of your crimes, the 
people will tear you in pieces; thy pockets are full of denun- 
ciations against us; produce thy lists." They advanced 
111enacingly; Saint-Just shrank back very pale. As he went 
out he promised to read l1is re)'ott next day. Neither of the 
two parties had as yet taken any effectual measure; they had 
contracted the habit of being very prodigal of words. Tal- 
lien had endeavored to gain over all that remained of the 
Left; three times he was repulsed by Boissy d' Anglas and 
his friends. As he returned once more to the charge, " Yes," 
they at length replied, with an ingenuousness almost cynical, 
"yes, if you are the strongest." Tallien was intrusted to 
direct the attack in the Convention. 
Saint-Just had just entered, he had not appeared at the 
Committee of Public Safety. " You have blighted my heart," 
he wrote to his colleagues, "I alTI about to open it at the 
National Assembly." He presented himself, however, as 
reporter of the comlnittee. In seeing him pass, Tallien, 
oçcupied in assembling his forces, said loudly," It is the 
moment, let us enter." Saint-Just c01l1menced, "I am not 
of any faction, I fight against all. The course of events has 
brought it about that this tribune should be perhaps the Tar- 
peian rock to him who shall COlne to tell you that the mem- 
bers of the government" . . . Tallien did not leave hin1 
time to finish, he demanded leave to speak upon a motion of 
order. " Nor I either; I am not of any faction, I only belong 
to myself and to liberty. I t is 1 who will make you hear the 
truth: no good citizen can restrain his tears over the unfor- 
tunate condition of public affairs. Yesterday a member of 
the governlnent was here alone and denounced his col- 
leagues, to-day another comes to do as much by him; these 
dissensions aggravate the evils of our country. I demand 
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that th
 veil be torn away." Applause echoed from all parts 
of the hall. Saint-Just wished to continue his speech. "Thou 
art not reporter," shouted the melnbers. He remained 
motionless in the tribune, while Billaud- Varennes came and 
stood beside hiln. He cast his eyes over the hall. "I see 
here," said he, "one of the men who yesterday, at the J aco- 
bins, promised the massacre of the National Convention; 
let him be arrested." The officers obeyed. "The Asselnbly 
is at the present time in danger of Inassacre on every hand," 
continued Billaud; "it will perish if it is feeble." The con- 
tagion of courage spread from n1an to man; all the deputies 
stood up waving e1eir hats. " Be tranquil," they cried to the 
orator, "we will not give way." " You wlll tremble when 
you see in what hands you are," continued Billaud; "the 
armed force is confided to parricidal hands. The chief of the 
National Guard is an infamous conspirator, the accomplice 
of Hébert; Lavalette was a noble, driven out of the army 
of the North and saved by Robespierre, Wh0111 he obeys. 
The revolutionary tribunal is in his hands; everywhere he 
has made his will supreme, and has sought to render hiInself 
absolute master; he has dismissed the best Revolutionary 
Committee of Paris. he has ceased to frequent the ComInittee 
of Public Safety since the day after the decree of the 22d 
Prairial, which has been so disastrous to patriots. He ex- 
cites the Jacobins against the Assembly." A few feeble prot- 
estations were now heard. "There is some murmuring, I 
think," said the speaker insolently. 
He was about to continue the course of his accusations; 
but beside him in the tribune Robespierre had replaced 
Saint-Just. His natural panor had become livid, rage sparkled 
in his glance. "I demand liberty to speak," he cried. 1\ 
single shout echoed through the hall. "Down with the 
tyrant! Down with the tyrant!" "I demand liberty to 
speak," Robespierre violently repeated. Tallien dashed into 
the tribune. "I demand that the veil be torn away immedi- 
ately," he cried; "the work is accomplished, the conspirators 
are unmasked. Yesterday, at the J acobins, I saw the anny of 
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the ne\v Cromwell formed, and I haye COine here armed with 
a poignard to pierc
 his heart if the .AsseI11bly has not the 
courélge to èecree his Z
ccus2.tion. I demand the arrest of 
}-{enriot and his st3.ff. There will be no 31st of I\Iay, no 
proscription; national justice a!one will strike the 111iscreants." 
" I demand that Dun1as be arrested," added Billaud- Varennes, 
,. as well as Boulanger (formerly lieutenant of Ronsin in the 
V endée); he was the most ardent yesterday night at the 
J acobins." 
l\Ieanwhile Robsepierre was still in the tribune. Several 
times he strove to begin speaking, but the saIne cry drowned 
his voice, "Down with the tyrant." The little group of those 
who were faithful- to him, close pressed together, followed 
hiln with their eyes without speaking, without seconding his 
eíIorts; the mass of the Assembly, so docile a few days 
before, was agitated with a violence that became Inore and 
more hostile. B
rère hesitated no longer. It is said that 
he had prepared two statements; one favorable to and 
the other hostile to Robespierre. He proposed to abolish 
the grade of commandant-general, and to call to the bar the 
mayor Fleuriot and the national agent Payan, to answer 
there for public tranquillity. The decree was voted; on all 
sides arose accusations against Robespierre, everyone hasten- 
ing to denounce hin1. " I demand liberty to speak, to bring 
back this discussion to its true end and aiIn," said Tallien. 
R.obespierre raised his head. "I shall know well how to 
bring it there," said he, in those imperious accents which 
formerly cowed the Assembly. Tallien continued without 
noticing the interruption. " The conspiracy is quite complete 
in the discourse read and re-read yesterday. It is there that 
I find arms to strike down this man, whose virtue and patri- 
otism have been so much vaunted; this man, who appeared 
three days only after the loth of August; this man, who has 
abandoned his post at the Comn1Ìttee of Public Safety, in 
order to come élnd calumniate his colleagues. It is not 
necessary to discuss in any p2rticular detail the tyrant's 
career; his wh01e life condclnns him." 
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Robespierre clutched 
t the tribune with both hands. 
He no longer sought aid from the l\Iountain, henceforth 
roused against him; he turned his face towards the Plain. 
" It is to you, pure and virtuous men, that I address myself ; 
I don't talk with scoundrels." "Down with the tyrant," 
responded the Plain. Thuriot, whc presided, rang his bell. 
" President of assassins," cried Robespierre, "yet once more 
I delnand liberty to speak." His voice grew feebler. " The 
blood of Danton is choking him," cried Garnier de I' Aude. 
"\Vill this man long remain master of the Convention?" asked 
Charles Duval. " Let us make an end! A decree, a decree! " 
shouted Lasseau, at length. "A tyrant is hard to strike 
down," said Fréron, in a loud voice. Robespierre remained 
in the tribune, turning in his hands an open knife, alone, 
exposed to the vengeful anger of them all. "Send me to 
death r" he cried to his enemies. And the voices replied, 
"Thou hast merited it a thousand times. Down with the 
tyrant! " 
The decree was voted in the tnidst of tumult. "I ask to 
share the lot of illY t>rother," cried the younger Robespierre. 
"It is understood," said Lanchet, "that we have voted the 
arrest of the two Robespierres, of Couthon, and Saint-Just." 
" I ask to be comprised in the decree," protested Lebas, faith- 
fully devoted to Saint Just. "The triumvirate of Robespierre, 
Couthon, and Saint-Just," said Fréron, "recalls the proscrip- 
tions of Sylla. Couthon is a tiger thirsting for the blood of 
the national representatives; he has dared to speak at the 
J acobins of five or six heads of the Convention; our corpses 
were to be the steps for hinl to mount the throne r " The 
paralytic Inade a gesture of bitter disdain. "I moullt the 
throne!" said he. 
Thuriot proclailned the decree; the acclamations that 
re-echoed were furicus, intoxicated with the joy of triutnph. 
"Long live liberty! Long live the republic! Down with 
the tyrants; to the bar with the accused." The officers, still 
bewildered with such an abrupt and sudden char.lge, had not 
dared to by a hand upon tr..c faBen dict2.tor; rage broke forth 
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in the ranks of the AsseInbIy. Robespierre and his brother, 
Saint-Just, Lebas, descended slowly to the place lately re- 
served for their enemies. Couthon had just placed hilnself 
there. The decree of arrest dispersed them in different 
prisons; they had set out when the Assembly suspended its 
sitting for an instant. " Let us go out together," said Robes- 
pierre. The crowd, like the Assembly, gazed on them with- 
out acclamations and without manifesting any sympathy for 
them; their army was reforming elsewhere. 
The Commune of Paris and the Club of the J acobins 
had not laid down their arms. An officer was sent to the 
Hôtel de Ville to announce the decree, which dismissed 
Henriot and summoned the mayor to appear at the bar. He 
naïvely demanded a receipt for his message: "On a day like 
this we don't give receipts," replied the mayor. "Tell Robes- 
pierre to have no fear, for we are here." 
The Comlnune, in fact, was active, whilst the committees 
of the Convention, stupefied at their own victories, were let- 
ting precious time slip past. Already Henriot, half drunk, 
galloping along the streets, stirred up the people, crying out 
that their faithful representatives were being massacred, de- 
livering over to insults I\1erlin de Thionville, and sending to 
death the convoy of victims for the day. These the inhabit- 
ants of the Faubourg St. Antoine set about delivering, from 
cOlnpassion and from a vague instinct that the arrest of 
R.obespierre necessarily brought about a cessation of execu- 
tions. The General Council had sent to the jailers of the 
prisons an order to refuse to aid in the incarceration of the 
accused. Robespierre and his friends were successively 
brought to the 1\iairie. They found themselves again free, 
at the head of an insurrection precipitately got up, but 
directed by desperate men, who felt their lives in danger if 
power escaped from them. Henriot. arrested for a moment, 
and conducted to the Comnlittee of General Security, had 
been delivered by Coffinhal at the head of a handful of men. 
He was again on horseback, and was menacing in the hall of 
their sittings the Assembly, which had again come together. 
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The tocsin rang forth a full peal; the gates of Paris were 
closed. The rising tUI11ult of the insurrection reached the 
ears of the deputies; each minute some inauspicious news 
arrived. It was said that the gunners of the National Guard, 
seduced by Henriot, were coming to direct their artillery 
against the palace. CoIlot d'Herbois n10unted slowly to the 
chair and seated himself there. " Representatives," said he 
with a firm voice, "the InOlnent has COlne to die at our posts; 
miscreants have invaded the national palace." All had taken 
their places; whilst the spectators fled from ,the galleries with 
uproar and confusion. " I propose," said Elie Lacoste with 
a loud voice, "that Henriot be outlawed." At the s
une 
Inoment the dismissed con1mandant ordered his men to 
fire. 
Fearful and troubled, the gunners still hesitated. A 
group of representatives went forth from the hall and cried, 
"vVhat are you doing, soldiers? that man is a rebel who 
has just been outlawed." The gunners had already lowered 
their matches, while Henriot fled at full gallop. Barras had 
just been named comtnandant of the forces in his place; 
seven representatives accompanied hiln. " Outlaw all those 
who shall taJ
e arms against the Convention, or who shall 
oppose its decrees," said Barère; "as well as those who are 
eluding a decree of accusation or arrest." The decree was 
voted; an officer of the Convention boldly accepted the 
duty of bearing it to the Commune. The national agent, 
Payan, seized it from him, and for bravado read it with a loud 
voice before the crowd that was thronging in the hall of the 
Hôtel de Ville. He added these words which were not in 
the decree, "and all those found at this moment in the gal- 
leries." The spectators disappeared as if struck with terror 
at the name of the law. TitHes \vere changed. The mobile 
waves of public opinion no longer upheld the tyrants over- 
thrown by the accomplices who had now become their ene- 
mIes. 
It was, without saying it, and possibly without knowing it, 
the feeling of this public abandonment and reprobation which 
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paralyzed the energy of the fiye accused. Robespierre had 
arrÏ\'ed pale and trembling in all his limbs; he had been 
tranquillized with difficulty. When Couthon, who alone was 
retained for a tilne in the prison of La Bourbe, was at last 
brought to the Rôtel de Ville, he found the Council solely 
occupied with the attack on the Convention, without n1aking 
any efforts for rousing the populace or for the vigorous 
resulnption of power. " Have the annies been written to?" 
he asked. " In the name of whom?" said Robespierre, dis- 
heartened but calm. "Of the Convention which exists 
wherever we are; the rest are but a handful of factious nlen, 
who are about to be dispersed by armed force." Robespierre 
reflected; he shook his head. "\V e must write in the nall1e 
of the French people," said he. The words "Au nOIl1 du 
peuple " were found in his handwriting on a sheet of paper. 
I t was also in the name of the people that Barras and his 
companions re-united the battalions of the sections which 
slowly assembled; some had recalled their men from the 
Hôtel de Ville. The ne\v military school, the École de Mars, 
had not appeared well disposed towards Lebas, who had writ- 
ten to the Commandant Labretèche to hinder his pupils from 
ranging themselves under the banners of the Conyention; 
the young men marched willingly at the request of Barras. 
The gunners collected on the Place de Grève pern1itted 
Léonard Bourdon to approach. "Go! " said Tallien to him, 
"and let the sun when it rises find no Inore traitors living." 
The crowd dispersed on hearing the proclamation which out- 
b,wed the Con1mune of Paris. The gunners abandoned their 
pieces; a few hours later they came to seek them to protect 
the Convention. "Is it possible," cried Henriot, as he 
came forth from the Rôtel de Ville, "that these scoundrels of 
gunners have abandoned me! presently they will be deliver- 
ing me to the rruileries." He rél_n to announce the desertion 
to the assembled Council General. Coffinhal, indignant at 
his cowardice, seized hin1 by the shoulder and pushed him 
out by the window. The agents of the police arrested him 
in a sewer. 
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Meanwhile the section of the Gravilliers had put itself in 
marching order, cOInmanded by Léonard Bourdon and by a 
gendarme i1aIned l\Iéda, intelligent and devoted, and who 
had acquired an ascendency over those around him. He ad- 
vanced to-Nards the Hôtel de Ville without encountering any 
obstacle. l\I
da cried in mounting the flight of steps," Long 
live Robespierre ! " I-Ie penetrated into the hall, obstructed 
by the crowd; the club of the J acobins was deserted, Le- 
o-endre had had the door closed; all the leaders of the Revolu- 
b 
tion were asseInbled round the proscribed representatives. 
They were discussing and vociferating, without ardor, ho\v- 
ever, and without any true hope. Robespierre was seated at a 
table, his head on his left hand, his elbow supported by his 
knee. 
l\Iéda advanced towards hiIn, pistols in hand. " Surren- 
der, traitor! " he cried. Robespierre raised his head. " It 
is thou who art a traitor," he said, "and I will have thee 
shot." At the same instant the gendanne fired, fracturing 
the lower jaw of Robespierre. As he fell, his brother 
opened the window, and passing along the cornice, leaped 
out upon the Place. He was dying when they caIne to pick 
hin1 up. 
Saint-J lIst, leaning over towards Lebas, said, "Kill me." 
Lebas, looking hhn in the face, replied; ,: I have sOlnething 
better to do," pressing the trigger of his pistol. He was 
dead when a fresh report resounded froIn the staircase; 

Iéda, who pursued I-Ienriot, }l'ld just drawn on Couthon; 
his bearer fell grievously wounded. The prisoners, fonnerly 
all-powerful, now dying or condeInned, were collected in the 
same rOOIn; thither Robespierre and Couthon had been 
brought; the corpse of Lebas lay on the floor; the crowd 
who besieged the gates wanted to throw the wounded into 
the river. Couthon had great difficulty in making it under- 
stood that he was not dead; Robespierre could not speak, 
and was carried on a chair to the door of the Convention. 
A feeling of horror Inanifested itself in the Asselnbly. "No, 
not here! not here! " was the cry. A surgeon CaIne to at. 
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tend to the wounded man in the hall of the Committee of 
Public Safety; he recovered from his swoon, and walked 
alone towards his chair; until then he had been extended 
upon a table, a little deal box supporting his wounded head. 
The blood flowed slo\vly fronl his mouth, and at tilnes he 
made a lllovement to wipe it away; his clothes and his face 
were sllleared with it. Robespierre appeared insensible to 
the injuries of those who surrounded hÌ1n; he made no COln- 
plaint, inaccessible and alone in death as in life. They car- 
ried hinl to the Conciergerie, where Saint-Just and Couthon 
had just arrived. All had been outlawed; no procedure, no 
delay, retarded their execution. Saint-J ust, looking at a 
table of the Rights of l\1an hanging in the hall, said, " It is I, 
however, who have done that." 
The Conciergerie slowly fiiled; with DUlnas, Fleuriot, 
Payan, Lavalette, a large proportion of the Inembers of the 
Council General had been arrested. The prisoners already 
retained here were pressing to the bars of their windows, 
curious as to the noise that reached their ears, and the vague 
rumors which had already excited nlortal fears amongst the 
informers. Before the room where were in1prisoned l\1me. 
de Beauharnais and l\Inle. de Fontenay (afterwards l\1me. 
Tallien), a woman app2ared, who, in a marked manner, held 
up a stone (pierre), enveloped it in her dress (robe), and then 
made a gesture Gf beheading. The prisoners conlprehended, 
a thrill of joy pervaded their gloolny abode; all the oppressed 
believed themselves already delivered. 
It was five o'clock, and the carts had just drawn up as 
usual at the gate of the prison, but this time they waited for 
the executioners. The procession defiled before a dense 
crowd; all the windows were full of spectators, all the shops 
were open, and joy sparkled in every countenance. Robes- 
pierre and his friends had wearied with executions the people 
of Paris; the sanguinary emotions to which they had been so 
long accustomed regained their first relish; it was Robes- 
pierre that they were about to see die. He was half stretched 
out in the cart, livid, and with a blood-stained cloth round 
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his face. ""hen the e
ecutioner snatched it from hinl on the 
scaffold, a terrible cry was heard, the first sign of suffering 
the condemned had given. To this shriek cries of joy re- 
sponded from all around, which were repeated at each stroke 
from the fatal axe. In two days a hundred and three exe- 
cutions violently sealed the vengeance of the Convocation. 
The justice of God and of history bide their time. 
Robespierre had successively vanquished all his enemies; 
clever and bold, protected and sen"ed by his reputation for 
virtue, seconded by the growing terror which his name in- 
spired, he had usurped the entire power, and confiscated the 
Revolution for the profit of despotism. lIe succumbed 
under the blows of those ,,,ho had constantly pushed him to 
the front; wearied or frightened by the tyranny whose ven- 
geance they themselves dreaded. The hands which over- 
threw the terrible dictator were not pure hands, and revolu. 
tionary passions continued to animate many minds, but the 
public instincts did not err for an instant. The conquerors 
of the 9th Thermidor could in their turn seize upon power, 
and the greater number of theln had had no other intention; 
but they nlight no longer spill blood at their pleasure with- 
out hindrance and without control. The culminating point 
of sufferings and crin1es had been attained. \\'ithout wish. 
ing it and without knowing it, frOin envy or fron1 fear, the 
ThermÙloriens, as they began to be called, in striking down 
the Triumvirate, had changed the course of the Revolution. 
The nation, always pron1pt to concentrate upon the nalne of 
one man its affections or its hatreds, panting and lacerated 
as it was, began to breathe; the prisoners ceased to expect 
death daily; their friends already hoped for their liberty; 
timid people ventured forth from their hiding-places; the 
bold loudly n1anifested their joy. People dared to wear 
mourning for those who had died on the scaffold; widows 
came forth frOI11 houses in which they had kept themselves 
shut up; absent ones re-appeared in the bosom of their fami- 
lies. Robespierre was no more. 
The Convention had revolted aln10st unanimously against 
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the tyrant; scarcely was he struck down, when it found itself 
again a prey to di\'isions. Public demonstrations of joy and 
relief were manifested everywhere, and this disquieted some 
of the leaders of the conspiracy fonnerly directed against 
Robespierre; they had thought to overthrow hinl in order 
themselves to occupy his place, and already they perceived 
that two tendencies were l11anifesting themselves in the coun- 
try. The one, feeble as yet in the Con\Tention, and ,,'ith no 
other point of support than the remnant of the Right, dis- 
posed to retrace the course of events, and even to \-isit upon 
their authors the iniquities comnlitted; t.he other, disquieted 
and gloolny, determined to defend the Revolution at any 
hazard, even though it might be at the price of new sacri- 
fices. The small party of the Thermidorians, Tallien at their 
head, began to fonn themselves between these two irrecon- 
cilable parties. The re-action as yet bore no definite nalne, 
it did not and could not exercise a:lY power 
 desired or 
dreaded, it was at the bottom of every thought, it influenced 
all decisions, often rendering theIn apparently contrary. The 
terrible glory of Robespierre, and the crushing weight that 
rests upon his Inen10ry, are due to the sudden transformation 
effected by his death. In outward selnblance, and for S0111e 
time longer, the customary terms were en1ployed, but the 
character of the situation was radically changed. 
The first significant symptom of this important change 
was the renewal of the revolutionary tribun:ll. The law of 
the 22d Prairial was repealed. Fouquier Tinville figured 
upon the list of new melnbers presented for the approbation 
of the Convention. "I see here, with an astonishment 
mingled with horror," said Fréron, "the names of men con- 
demned by public opinion; I observe the name of Fouquier 
Tinville, whilst all Paris is as!
ing you to send hiln to the 
execution he has so justly n1erited. I derüand that he be 
despatched forthwith to the infern3.1 regions, to expiate all 
the blood that he has spilt; I propose against hiIn a decree 
of accusation." Fouquier 'T'invilIe \V2.S sent to prison; be 
reluained there a long time desperately' indicating his InÎ:5- 
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erable life. 'Vhen he was at last condemned, after a lllore 
protracted and more equitable procedure than he had for- 
Inerly accorded to his victims, he threw the responsibility of 
his crimes on the Convention itself. "I have only executed 
yeur orders, citizen representatives, and yet you accuse n1e ! 
'Yhich of you has ever addressed to me a word of reprimand? 
Your orators were the source of all the bloodshed, and by 
your decrees you even outran your tribunes. If I was culpa- 
ble, you n1ust all be so, and I accuse the entire .Assen1bly. 
I have sin1ply been the axe of the Convention. Does one 
punish an axe?" Fouquier Tinville was executed, and the 
axe of the Convention struck less frequently. Already, at 
the instigation of J\Ime. de Fontenay, or Thérèse Cabarrus 
(for since her divorce she w
s known by her maiden name), 
Tallien had ordered the liberation of several prisoners. The 
members of the governlllent were besieged with solicitations. 
The Committee of General Security was obliged to excuse 
itself to the indignant I\'Iountain for its indulgence. " Freed 
aristocrats have been n1et with during the last few days," 
cried Duhelll. "Before the 22d Prairial the tribunal pressed 
forward with vigor along the path of justice. Because a mis- 
creant has overpassed the bounds of this salutary institution, 
lllust \ve destroy its \'Ígor? Formerly the organization of 
the tribunal did not threaten innocence, and it m
intained 
the energy necessary for the salvation of the Republic." 
The COllllllittee of General Security, and the Committee 
of Public Safety were renewed. Affairs henceforth were 
confided to sixteen independent cOlllmissions amenable di- 
rectly to the Convention. "\Ve have sn1Ïtten down the Tri- 
un1yirs, we will not replace thelll with Decemvirs," said Tal- 
lien, whilst depriying the COKlmittee of Public Safety of its 
supreme authority. The Committee of General Security 
resumed the direction of the police. Outside the Conyen. 
tion, a heavy blow \Y2S given to anarchy by the suppression of 
the salary of forty sous a day granted to members present in 
the asseillblies of the sections. This allowance was the rec- 
ompense of idleness and disorder, and at the sanle tinle the 
VOL. VI. -17 
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source oÍ the 1110st shameful ahuses; Cain bon called it "the 
civil list of adventurers." The workn1en now applied theln- 
selves to seek for work. 
In spite of the resistance of the IVlontagnards in the Con- 
vention, and the J acobin societies in Paris and the depart- 
n1ents, hope everywhere revived, and with hope courage was 

lso restored. The tyrants under whose yoke people for- 
!nerIy suffered in silence, were now loudly denounced. "'Ve 
need no longer sit beside Lebon," WJ.S said in the Asselnbly. 
Petitioners !roln t
1e south complained of the power that 

Iai
net was still exercising. ., Every day blood is still flow- 
ing in the departments of the Douches-du-Rhône, Vaucluse,. 
and Þ--.rdèche; fathers of fan1ilies are imprisoned; we live 
under the tyranny of one of l{obespierre's executioners." 
The trial of 232 N antais, sent to Paris by Carrier to be tried, 
was the occasion of the 1110St frightful revelations as to the 
cruelties of which he had been guilty. The accused became 
accusers; they had with theln documents which they pro- 
duced. An order in tÍ1ese tern1S had been sent to the Revo- 
lutionary C0111nlittee of N antes. "The commandant of the 
city is required to furnish three hundred nlen who are to pro- 
ceed to the prison of Bauffray to seize the prisoners desig- 
nated in the annexed list, to tie their hands two and two, and 
transport theln to the nÚlitary post of L'Eperonnière, where 
they will take possession besides of the prisoners there de- 
tained, and shoot thenl all indiscrÏ1ninately, in such a way as 
the cOlnmandant shall jud
e suitJ.ble." The military authority 
refused to carry out the execution; the N antais were all set 

t liberty. Three months later Carrier was in his turn cited 
before the Convention, and the witnesses of his crimes 
crowded round, piling up their denunciations and accusa- 
tions. "It fonns a part of my projects, and it is the order 
of the Convention," he had written, "to lay waste all means 
of subsistence, all provisions and forage; in a word. every- 
thing in this accursed iJ1"oyince; to cIelh er to the {lanles all 
its buildings and cx
enni;}:lte all its inhabitants." The whole 
defence of Carrier turned upon the necessities of the situa- 
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tion; he alleged that at Angers, Ðrest, and Saumur, the same 
things were being done by the hands of his colleagues, con- 
strained like hÏIn by the public s
fety. I-fe described in 
exaggerated tenns the cruelties COl1ullitted by the V. endeans, 
and the n1aSS2..Cres of I\Iachecoul. " 'fhe air seenled still re- 
echoing the ci\'i
 songs of a hundred and twenty thousand 
Inartyrs of liberty who had cried' ,-i\-e la République ! ' in the 
n1Ïdst of torture. How could dead 11lunani ty lnake its voice 
heard in these terrible crise<5? Could cold reason exactly 
limit its measures? Yv.hat would those who rise up against 
11le have done in Iny place? I have tenninatecl a terrible 
war; I have sworn with hand extended o\'er the altar of the 
nation, to save IllY country; and I have kept Inyoath. I now 
face the brazier of Scæyola, the hemlock of Socrates. the death 
of Cicero, the sword of Cato, the scaffold of Sydney. I will 
endure all these tornlents if the safety of the people requires 
it. I have only lived for my country, I shall know how to 
die for it" 
Legendre had spoken against the accused with the san1e 
violent elnphasis. " You demand nlateri
l proofs; well! 
lnake the waters of the Loire flow to Paris, let thelll brin 6 
here the ships with vah'es, let theln bring the corpses of the 
unfortunate victims, and there will soon be no more rOOln in 
this halI for the. living. Reckon up the days that Carrier has 
passed in N antes and you will have counted the nUlnber of 
his crÌ1nes !" The exciteJnent continued increasing on both 
sides. The executioner, ferociously fanatical, showed no 
tendency to repent of his crinles. The accusations were en- 
venolned by the rage of political struggles and the ardent 
desire for vengeance. Carrier received his condelnnatioa 
with Ï1utllovaJle firn1ness, two only of his accolnp1ices sh:Hin
 
his doom; twenty-eight were acqt;itted by the follo,yin:; 
strange verdict: "The jury is cOl1\"inccd th
t the 
CCt:sc::! 
ha,'e been the author or acc01nplices in the 2fores:lid (
cts, i
l 
giving and signin
 the order for t\':o hundred and thirty-two 
prisoners to be shot, in gi\Ïng and si
ning the orders to con- 
struct vessels with valves which have served for different 
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?loyades, in signing an order of reu10yal for one hundred and 
fifty-five individYlals who haye been drowned, in spreading 
terror ày arbitrary acts, in c3.using peaceable citizens to be 
iIl1prisoned without examination, in le\Tying arbitrary taxes, 
in treating with derision the unfortunates they incarcerated, 
etc. ; but not having done it with any crin1Ìnal or revolutionary 
intentions, the tribunal acquits theIn, and orders theln to be 
set at liberty." 
As far as Carrier was concerned, the pressure of public 
opinion had forced the hand of the H..evolutionary ConlIlìit- 
tee; its natural instincts betrayed themseh-es by the acquittal 
of his subordinates. Louchet said to the Convention, " There 
exists no other Ineans for drying up the source of our internal 
troubles than by maint::..ining terror everywhere as the order 
of the day." Cries of " Justice! justice! " resounded through 
the h:111. "Justice for patriots, terror {or aristocrc-:.ts," s
'.d 
Charlier. But the voices grew more and more nUl11erOUS 
th
lt responded" Justice for everyone!" Lecointre went so 
far as to ask that those \VhOn1 he tenned the accomplices 
of Robcspierre should be arraigned, yiz., Billaud-Varennes, 
Collot d'Herbois, B3.rère, Vadier, Amar, Vaulland, and David. 
The proposal was rejected; the time was not yet ripe, and 
the 1\lountain still h:ld a nl;}jority in the Convention. But 
the schislll n1anifested itself lnore stron
I1 day by day. 
Tallien advocated at once the lioeration of a certain nUlnber 
of prisoners, and the abolition of the system of terror. "I 
make," said he, "this sincere a,'owal: I would prefer to see 
at liberty twenty aristocrats whom \ve mi 6 ht seize again to- 
1110rrow, rather th
l1 see a f-in
le p
üriot ren1aining in capti\'- 
ity. \Yhat! shall the Republic with its tweh'e hundred thou- 
sand armed citizens be afraid of a few aristocrats? Shall 
the government continue to keep all rainds in fear, or shall 
it repose upon justice? Sh
ll we understand by revolution- 
ary governl11ent a govenllllcnt suitable to complete the Revo- 
lu.tion, or a govenllnent agitated in a reYolution
ry manner? 
The popular nl0yement which has put that abo\-e which was 
below, w
s an act of force and popular right, it was an act of 
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war. To ask if the government will act according to the 
revolutionary manner, is to ask if we shall continue insurrec- 
tional action, if we shall still regard Fr
nce J.s a field of 
battle, if we 
hall act for the people by nlaint<1ining the 
peopie in a state of insurrection. If we wish to continue to 
see at every step a snare, in e\-ery house a spy, in e,-ery fam- 
ily a traitor, assas
ins on the tribunal, all our citizens tor- 
tured by the execution of SOIne, all society di\'ided into two 
classes, the persecutors and the persecuted, those who spread 
fear and those who fcel it; such is the art of ruling by terror. 
Does it appert
in to a regutu, free, and hU1l1ane govern- 
nlent? " 
Principles as \VeIl 
s tinlC were ch
nged, nlen stained with 
all the criu1es of s8.n
uin3.ry tyranny di\-ined or outstripped 
the popular sentin
ent. T
llien h
d fannerJy e

ercised at 
Bordeaux a 1110st oppressive dictatorship; now he proposed 
at the Convention to declare that "the terror which wei
hs 
upon all is the ann of tyranny, that justice is the terror of 
evil-doers, and it alone ought to be the order of the day." I-Ie 
even added, " Persecution directed against writers who freely 
express their sentiments would be a means of terror likely to 
restore tyranny." 
I t was, in fact, in 179-1- that the complete liberty of the 
press, recently \'oted by the Constitution, became a new weap- 
on for justice and freedoln. Dy sincere cOl1yiction or ,,\'ant of 
foresight, the l\ront
gl1ards did not oppose the decree. The 
old J 
cobins were not deceh.ed as to the decisive and defini- 
tive effect of a struggle between truth and falsehood in the 
face of the world. " Is it for patriots or {or aristocrats that 
you clain1 the freedo111 of the press? " had been asked at the 
dub. "It would be Inadness to ask it for the lattêr; the 
former have no need of it, since they ha\.é the indefeasible 
right of crying, 'To arms! ' ag
inst tyrants, and they will be 
always strong enough to pre\.ent the aristocrats froln i1l1pos- 
ing silence upon them. The whole transaction is as if reeds 
should raise their 111ud-stained heads to ask pennission to in- 
sult an oak beaten by the telnpest." 
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The struggle became eycry day more intense, within and 
without the Convention, bety\:cen the Thermidorians and the 
J acobias; an attempted assassination of Tallien furnished 
his friends with a pretext for 

 decisive attack. "It is tÏIne 
to tell the Convention all," cried T\-Ierlin de Thionville; "it 
is time to open its eyes; it is upon the edge of a precipice, 
and it is necessary to take one backward step in order to 
strike more surely the enen1Ìes of the people. \Y ould you 
like to k
ow the would-be assassins of Tallien and those who 
lneditate fresh crilnes? Hear, then, this Il1essage to the 
Jacobins. 'Measures of general security have been taken, 
dnd others are still being prepared in silence.' And this also, 
, The toads of the 111arsh raise their heads and will be all the 
sooner annihilated.' The people \dl1 no longer have two 
authorities; it is tÏIne for the reign of assassins to terminate." 
"I ask," added Durand l\faillane, "if liberty is not put in 
danger by the existence of the corporation of J acobins in 
Paris, with forty-four thousand affiliated societies correspond- 
ing with it." The J acobins energetically defended their tot- 
"Lering power, but the public, like the Convention, directed its 
blows against them. Since the death of R.obespierre, there 
had been fonned in Paris little groups of idle and debauched 
young Inen, who by chance or 1nanagement had escaped the 
military requisitions, and who had rallied round Fréron as a 
leader worthy of theIn, and were called his jcltlleJse dorée. 
'[hey noisily paraded their opposition to the terrorists, and 
responded with vociferations to the furious speeches of the 
J acobins. Several tilnes they violently assailed the doors of 
the club, and scenes of disorder were the result. The J aco- 
bins protested; their complaints decided their fate. " \Vhere 
has tyranny been organized?" said Rewbell, charged with 
the report before the Convention. "\Vhere has it its sup- 
ports and its satellites? At the J acobins; they have coyered 
France with mourning, carricd despair into falnilics, rendered 
the republican govern111cnt odious! J acobins ! If you ha"e 
not the courage to assert yourselves at this lllornent, there will 
be no longer a R.epublic, and you \vill have only J acobins." 
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The 
fontagnards rose up furious, but the opinion out of 
doors, that popular will of which they had talked so much, 
and which had aforetime blindly served their purpose, hence- 
forth weighed upon thelTI and fought ag
inst them with an 
irresistible power; as it had often done before, the Conven- 
tion yielded to outside pressure. On N oyelnber I I, the 
COJlunittees of Public Safety, of General Security, of Legis- 
b.tion, and of \Var, proposed the suspension of the sittin
::' 
of the Society of the J acobins. " The hall shall be closed 2t 
once," said the decree, "and the keys deposited with the 
Committee .of General Security." Loud accl
n1ations wel- 
cOIned the fall of this hated and dreaded power. An orator 
of the Left asked liberty to speak. " The decree is iU1poli- 
tic," he said, "but if it is necessJ.ry for the safety of th; 
people, I support it." The I\Iountain accepted the defeat; 
8.t the vote, nearly every hand was held up against the Jaco- 
bins. "If you kill the mother, you kill the children," said 
Levasseur. The afE.liated societies in the provinces lan- 
guished and fell into inaction. Nearly everywhere in France 
the re-actionary Il10vement showed itself 1110re rapid than had 
been the case ia Paris. 
I t was under the weight of this external pressure that on 
the 8t!1 of DeceIl1ber, 1794, the Conyention re-opened its 
doors to the sixty-three deputies imprisoned since the 31st of 

lay, 1793, as a consequence of their protests against the 
acts of that day. Four other 111elubers (amongst theln Thomas 
Payne) had ceased to sit, or had been excluded: they were 
at the same tin1e recalled to the bosoln of the Assen1bly, 
thus definitively Inodifying the Inajority by the re-entry of 
a numerous group of Inoderate representatives, then1selves 
astonished at the transforn1ation which had taken place aU 
round them, and the progress of which they had not fol- 
lowed. Their first effort tended to re-enforce their ranks. A 
proposal was Inade to recall to their posts twenty-three out- 
lawed deputies, sorrowful remnants of the Gironde, li

e 
Louvet and Isnard, or courageous, independent 111cmbcrs, 
like Lanjuinais and Defenuon. The opposition was li\'cly ; the 
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first decree was limited to declaring free fronl all pursuit 
the fugitive representatÌ\es, without admitting theln to sit in 
the Convention. Their friends rctl
rned to the chara-e. The 
.:> 
l\Iount3.in protested furiously 
1b::linst this justification of its 
morial enemies, and against this condenln
l
ion of all its 
cts. 
Sièyes rose; he had sunk out of notice as a 111en1ber of the 
con1mission of twenty-one c11arged with the exan1Ïna
ion of 
business; for two years nobody had hèanll:.inl speak. "'rh
1t 
have you done during the Terror?" he \'\:d.S once asked. "I 
have lived," he replied. Cold and indifferent, he had judged 
it useless to waste his forces and risl
 his head in 2.11 unequal 
cOlnbat; with the revi\'ing chances of victory he took,up once 
lnore his long-interrupted argun1ents, pronouncing in the 112me 
of pure re2son the sentence of all the chiefs of t!
e Revolu- 
tion successively cut down by the scaffold. "l:Iave we any 
title, any right, any duty, that anyone of our colle:lgues h
s 
not had in con1mon with us? To recognize in us what we 
deny to theln would be an act of 1110st revolting aristocracy. 
\Ve will not confound the work of tyranny with the power of 
principles. 1Ien, supported by the authorities that an:1rchy 
had rendered your rivals, furnished with all the 111aterial 
means of force, constant conspirators since the opening of 
the Convention, succeeded \vhen you were isolated and in- 
capable of resistance in organizing the greatest of crimes, 
the fatal days of the 31st of l\lay and the 2d of June. This 
was the work of tyranny and no t of patriotislll. The exclu- 
sion of our colleagues had no other cause. \\'hat! you have 
found once more your own liberty since the loth Thermidor; 
you have re-entered upon the exercise of your legislati\Te 
powers; and are you still deliberating whether this liberty 
shall be the appan3ge of thoc;e alnongst you whonl history 
will regard as the 1110St honorable victilns of that tyr2nny 
which you have vanquished?" The twcnty-three representa- 
tives "vere adnlÍtted to resun1e their seats, and as a solemn 
hon1age to their principles the i\ssenlbly dared, for the first 
time, to disown an insurrection; the celebration of the anni- 
versary of the 31st of 11ay was abolished. 
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This was a victory of the constitution
l party over the 
terrorists, a 1110re profound and more fruitful victory than 
even t!1ose who \Von it were aware of; it was not the appeas- 
ing of old hatreds, neither was it a return towards that phan- 
tom of the ancient régime, which was alternately set up by 
the opposite parties as a scarecrow against their enen1ies. 
The representatives of the south and of AIsace had for a 
lonn- time declared aaainst the law , which confounded with 
ð 0 
the aristocratic eInigrants the nuIltitude of workn1en or slnall 
shopkeepers driven fron1 their dwellings and their l1aÜve soil 
by the tyr.lnny of l\laignct or Saint-Just. The yiolence of 
the hatred against the en1igrants was still as intense 
s e\'cr, 
mingled \-vith rancor ag<Únst the nobility, an ardent desire for 
vengeance on Frend1I11en bearing arms in the ranks of the 
eneIny, and that theoretical passion which then inspired so 
]nany severiÓes. "\Vhat n1atter particular faIniliès ?" said 
Legendre. "It is the great family that you have to consider; 
he who flies is a coward; all those who have eU1igrated, 
whether throu;h fear or through aristocracy, ought to be 
equally struc!
 down by the law. The Convcntion must de. 
cb.re that the emigrants shall never re-cnter France except 
to lay down their heads upon the scaffold." The decree 
was voted ,,;ith acclam
ltion next day, and by an alnendInent, 
cleverly conccived, the unfortunate fugitives of the frontier 
provinces obtained an alleviation of their ills. "\Vorlanen 
and laborers, not being priests or ex-nobles, working h3.bitu- 
an y with their hands and li \'in
 by their daily toil, with their 
wh es and their children under eighteen ye2rs of age, are not 
to be considered emigrants, providcd that they left the terri- 
tory of the Republic since the month of l\Iay, 1793, and that 
they return to it before the 20th of 11arch. 1795:' By this 
clause, in 
\.lsace alone, forty thousand persons profited, it is 
s2.id, to re-cnter France. "The an1cnchncnt of Bourdon de 
l'Oise will not save theIn." said their representatives sorrow- 
fully; "in returning to thcir countrj they will find nothing 
in it to subsist upon." 
This n1
terial desolation, which weighed upon AIsace, 
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nlade itself felt over all France. Already, and on the day 
after the 9th Thermidor, the Convention had abolished the 
law of the maximum, luore fictitious than real, for Inerchants 
had -everywhere established Ì\';O prices, one based upon the 
true value of the con1n10dities, and alw
ys payable in gold; 
the other in accordance with the legal price current, and 
accordingly reserved for deteriorated articles delivered to 
poor consumers. This double COlnn1erce, secret and open, 
had trammelled the progress of business and brought about 
such a depreciation of assignats, that distress was increasing 
in the cities. In the country it was frightful, and it resulted 
in an irritation diversely directed accoràing to the tendencies 
of the population. Aln10st everywhere there was violent 
anger against the remnants of the governInent of l<.obes- 
pierre, to whom the evils that overwhehned France at hOlue 
were ascribed. Already in Paris, as a sequel to reiterated 
insults inflicted on 
he busts of Iviarat, the Asselnbly had de- 
cided that the remains of the anarchical and sanguinary 
journalist should be exhulned froln the Pantheon, where they 
had been solemnly deposited. Several tilnes the proposition 
had been Inade to prosecute Dillaud- Varennes, Collot d' Her- 
bois, Barère, and Vadier, all four mell1bers of the Committee 
of Public Safety under the reign of Terror. Fréron pre- 
sented a decree thus worded: "The Committee of Legisla- 
tion will at once report concerning all laws in which tyrannical 
tendencies are involved; the Law of Suspects is repealed. 
All those who in consequence of this law are now under arrest 
shall be immediately set at liberty, and the sequestration 
placed upon their property shall be taken off. A comlnis- 
sion shall be charged to prepare the means for carrying out 
the Democratic Constitution of 1793, as soon as under the 
auspices of a glorious peace the moment shall arrive for set- 
ting it in action. The present government shall only be 
replaced by a definitive government upon the bases of the 
Constitution. After the trial of those now accused, no repre- 
sentative of the people shall be brou
ht before the revolution- 
ary tribunal, but shall be judged by the Convention itself." 
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This was in order to forestall the report of the Conllnittee 
of Twenty-one that W3S to be presented next day. Sièyes 
had sUl1uned up the n1Ï::;clen1canors of the COI11rnittee of Public 
Safety in this terrible forn1ula: "Guilty of having oppressed 
the French p
ople by the Convention, and the COl1yention 
by the French people." 
The accused defended then1selves in the nan1e of the 
safety of the French people, and took refuge behind the de- 
crees of the Conyention, \vhich by their number and inco- 
herent violence were easily placed in c01)tradiction. Collot 
d'Herbois cynically established the theory of Terror. " Every 
arbitrary act, every extraordinary n1easure useless for saving 
the c0 1 1ntry, is conden1nable; that which is necessary is legit- 
Ï1nate; without it the Revolution would no longer inspire 
confidence; that which was good last year may be a crime to- 
day." Carnot and Robert Lindet, fon11er n1embers of the 
COI11mittee of Public Safety, and whose special functions had 
attached one to the administration of war and the other to 
that of supplies, insisted upon the solidarity of their acts with 
those of their colleagues. Carnot n1aintained the theory 
subversive of ûll government, that the will of the people 
alone made the law, and that it ought to be the only rule of 
its representatives. "It is not your own opinion that you 
ought to utter," said he, "but that of your constituents; that 
is to say, the opinion which in your conscience you regard 
not as the best but as Inost conformable to the will of the 
, 
Inajorityof Frenchlnen. It is thus that the ll1elnbers of the 
C01TIlTIittee of Puhlic Safety have acted. I have n101e than 
once blindly signed acts which I had not read. But if there 
are crilTIes so great that justice and national clemency will 
never know how to abolish them, there are also rnisdeIneanors 
which may have been the transports of a, soul exalted by the 
deliriuln of liberty. or rather the effects of a torrent of cir- 
CUInstances which could neither be calculated nor controlled; 
it is part of the greatness of a people to absolve the errors 
and pardon the excesses which ha'ie been con1mitted only in 
its service." 
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The tri
1 of the COlnmittee of Publir. S:1fety was long 
drawn out, confused and dolorous, a tissue of accusations 
exchanged between the Thennidorians and the l\Iontagnards. 
SOllIe of the accused tried to excuse thel11selves in a cowardly 
way, 111ingling lies \vith insults. 'I'he situation of France, an'-: 
especially that of Paris, c0111plicated the discussion; the 
diffIculties of subsistence oecanle each day 1110re pressing. 
Boissy d' Anglas, charged with the duty of procuring supplies, 
was every\'.rhere known among the people by the nan1e of 
Boissy-Fa111ine; the bread suppEed in Paris at a lower price 
than in the neighboring departraents drew into the capit3.1 
a crowd oi outside consumers. Government had been con1- 
pelled to assign rations to the inhabitants, and to issue in 
the different sections orders on the bakeries. The arrivals 
were irregular and the distributions often failed. Crowds of 
women besieged the doors of the Convention, loudly den1and- 
ing bread. Brawls took place in the garden of the Tuileries, 
sometimes between popular mobs and the police, armed by 
a new law; sometimes between the J acobins and the jelll/csse 
dorée. It had become necessary to forbid the entry into the 
galleries of the "furies of the guillotine," as those women 
were called who were formerly habitual spectators of the reign 
of terror. The excitement reached the provinces; petitions 
rained in upon the Assembly, sonle calling for the chastise- 
ment of tyrants, others painting in heartrending terms the 
misery of the people. The 110ntagnards, n10re and more 
disquieted, arrived at the point of asking for a general am- 
nesty. "How will the Convention be able to judge?" said 
Guyton-lvlorveau, "there are here only accusers, accused, and 
witnesses. This procedure is a scandal. The peril of the 
country requires that it be put an end to. How shall we get 
out of it? Shall ,we judge the representatives who have 
Inade propositions yet more sanguinary than those which are 
allef6ed against the accused? Shall we judge those who 
have sent the most victims to the revolutionary tribunal? I 
don't know whether we aTe cOlnpleting or conHnencin
 a 
l
evolution." 11erlin de Thiollville proposed to proclairn 
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the Constitution, and to convoke at the saIne tinle the pri- 
mary asselnbliès. The new Corps Législatif was to be ch2.rged 
with the duty of completins- the process against the accused. 
In the Inidst of this incertitude of the Convention, tossed 
by diverse passions, as violent as they ,,,ere confused, the 
110ntagnards had recourse to a means which h;ld so often effi- 
caciously served their purpose. On the 12th Genninal (1st 
of .April, 1795), a crowd of men, won1en and children froln the 
faubourgs everywhere forced the guard, and precipitated 
th
mselves in
o the hall of the Assembly, loudly shouting for 
bread and for liberty to the patriots. "Long live the Re- 
public," responded the majority of the representatives; but 
the 1Iountain applauded, saluting its allies with voice and 
gesture. The president could not succeed in Inaking hin1self 
heard. The real desire of the insurgents rose above the 
lesson they had been taught. They repeated now and then, 
" Liberty! Liberty for the p3triots and the Constitution;" 
but distress wrung from them the more sincere exclamation, 
" Bread! Bread! " There was no violence of attitude, no 
personal insult to the represep..tatiyes, but a crowd constantly 
increasing, and a disorder every minute more clamorous. 
The \Von1eU installed themselves in the seats of the deputies. 
" \Ve have your pb.ces!" said they to the 1Iontagrrards, who 
hé:d at first mingled in the ranks, and who wished to regain 
their seats. They circulated amongst the insurgents, seeking 
to excite still further the anger they had stirred up. " There 
sits RoyalisIn," said Choudieu, pointing to the chair of the 
president. " You rnust disarm the National Guard; they 
wish for a king," said Foussedoire. They had placed in the 
tribune a popular orator named \T an Eck, formerly Inixed up 
with the revolt of the 31st of J\1ay. "Sacred l\Iountain," 
he exclaimed, "thou who hast so often fought for the Re- 
public, the men of the 14th of July, of the loth of August, 
and the 31st of l\Iay, are here; they entreat thee in this 
n10ment of crisis, thou wilt find them ever ready to sustain 
thee." 
The tUIllult increased; the moderate sections began to 
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arri\'e; the :r-Æontabnards then1seh-es set to worl
 to try to get 
the hall cleared. "It is necess3.ry that we should be able to 
speak," said Duhem, "at the mon1ent when the general is 
beaten in all the sections, and the tocsin of the flag of unity 
has sounded." Barras turned iU1periously towards the multi- 
tude: "The Convention will not quit its post, as son1e haye 
tried to 111J.ke you think," said he, "it will do everything for 
the people, but you must go out." 
The crowd surged out with violent clamor; the aid which 
the J acobins had sought from the mob was turned against 
theulseh-es, and increased at once the power and the anger 
of their adversaries. As on fonner occasions, all formalities 
and rules of justice were scorned; Eillaud- Varennes, Collot 
d'I-Ierbois, and B
rère were condelnned to transportation; 
Paris \yas put in a state of siege; General Pichcgru, who 
h
ppened to be at Paris, was appointed command
nt of the 
armed forces. The Assembly voted by acclamation, the pro- 
tests of the Montagnards were stifled by the majority, denun
 
ciations succeeding to denunci:ttions; already the arrest of 
three representath-es had been voted. Paris was still agitat- 
ed; there was luuch debating in the faubourgs; the carriages 
which were conveying away the transported deputies were 
stopped at the barriers. Conspiracy seemed spreading, and 
new accusations were decreed, rising at length to seventeen; 
the accused were nearly all sent to the castle of flam. 
Amongst the l1tllnber were 
,faignet and Joseph Lebon, Thu- 
riot and Cambon. Gener
l Pichegru appeared at the bar of 
Ü;e Convention, simply sélying, " Representatives, your orders 
are executed." "The conqueror of tyrants cou}d not fail to 
vanquish factions," replied the president. Order ,,-as re-es- 
tablished; the J 
cobins had lost the chiefs in wholn they had 
the fullest confidence, and the last remains of their power. 
Always blindly passion
te, drawn on by personal ambition 
and the thirst for power, they had successiyely oyerthrowl1 all 
that hindered their progress, even to Robespierre himself, 
when he had sought to conceiltrate supreme power in his own 
hands. They succulnbed undcr the \';eizr..t of their errors 
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and their crimes. The Convention t
lt itself deliyered from 
a yol.:e; a truce W2.S es

blished) dubious and transient; how- 
ever, under the cle,'cr management of General Hoche, the 
p::tcification of the \
 endée W:lS cm11pleted; the negotiations 
with Prussia promised pe2ce; tl-
e Assembly set itself to the 
task of governing. 
All the questions which h2.d been stirring in men's minds, 
and all the theories long stifled by the rei
p1 of terror, again 
broke out. Since the close of the Constituent Assen1bly, the 
Revolution had constantly destroyed without rebuilding; the 
laws which it had decreed were oppressive, the ruins with 
which it had strewn the soil of France had not been replaced 
by new institutions. Public instruction had disappeared 
along with the religious orders devoted to the education of 
the young. The necessity for elen1entary instruction had 
been recognized by ail parties. ...\ project of Lepelletier de 
Saint-Fargeau excited the admiration of Robespierre and 
Danton; but the Left were obstinately opposed to the devel- 
opment of secondary instruction. "It would be to revi,'c 
the abuses of t
1C ancient régilne," it was asserted, "and to 
re-establish the aristocracy of SO'i'allts 
nd philosophers, ,yhen 
one ought only to found a democracy of sans-culottes. It is a 
scheme of the Brissotine pack. The cities would have priyi- 
leges abo,'c the country. The civil code shall be placed 
within reach of everyone, and we shall no longer need attor- 
neys and advocates and Sa7'allts. \Vould you wish us to 
believe that a pair of compasses is necessary for taking the 
n1easure of a shoe? Shoes are made in a shoelnaker's shop 

nd not in an acadeu1Y." In vain Fourcroy, ROlnme, and 
Prieur defended science. Free and compulsory education 
for young children was first decreed. " 1\1 Y child does not 
belong to nle, but to the Republic," said Danton; "it is for 
it to dictate that child's duties." "'Ve will proscribe forever 
all idea of acaden1Îc Lodies, scientific societies, and peda. 
gogic hierarchies," added the report. "Free nations have 
no need of a caste of speculatiye sat'allts,. sciences detach 
individuals froln society, and enervate and destroy republics." 
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" They regarded knowledge as one of the enemies of liberty,.' 
says Thibaudeau, "and science as an aristocracy; if their 
reign had lasted long enough, or if they had dared, they 
would have burnt tIle libraries, ITlurdered all scholars, and 
plunged the world in
o darkness. Their dechunations flat- 
tered the multitude; the igaorant were enemies of instruc- 
tion, as the poor are enelnies of riches." After the 9th 
Thermidor, one of the first cares of the Convention was to 
place the public edifices under the protection of the law; the 
foundation of the national museUlll was at the same time 
decreed. It also set itself to establish institutions for 
advanced education, a normal school, w'hich was not destined 
to last, and central schools, which subsequently underwent 
nUlnerous transformations. From this tilne the teaching of 
science began to haye at least equal value with literary stud- 
ies; the study oÍ 1
\V received no encourageluent. Elen1en- 
tary instruction for young children was no longer free and 
compulsory; the function of the state was limited to the 
direction of the choice of instruc
ors; no Ineans were afford. 
ed for supplying the insufficiency of private or cmnlnunal re- 
sources, and the law rel11ained without effect. 
The sava1lts and lnen of letters were released from prison. 
Fourcroy presented a report on the foundation of a central 
s,chool of public works, destined hereafter to become the 
Ecole Poìytechnique; the Consenratoire des i\.rts et i.létiers, 
the courses of lectures on oriental languages at the National 
, 
Library, the courses of the Jardin des Pl
ntes, of the E:olc 
de NI
decine, of the Bureau des Longitudes, date from the 
same era of return towards solid studies. Before finishin6', 
the Convention re-established the Institute (25th of October, 
1795). 
It entered at the same tin1e on a path of con1paratiYe jus- 
tice. One decree raised thc sequestration imposed UpOll the 
property of the fathers and rnothers of emigrants; another 
decree ordered the paYlnent cf thcir debts; it was also pro.. 
posed to make restitution to fan1ilies of the confiscated 
property of condemned persons not cmibrants. The dis- 
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cussion was lively, and touched political feeling very closely. 
"In tinle of peace," said Rewbell, "and in an organized 
state where there are no parties, confiscation is unjust and 
atrocious; but in a tilne of revolution, in a time of factions 
and of war, the conquerors of one party ought not, I think, 
to leave to the descendants of the conquered pê
rty t1:e me
ns 
of renewing the war." " No one ought to be ptmished twice 
for the same offence," replied Pontécoulant. "The loss of 
life is the greatest punishnlent that the state can inflict upon 
the criminal. That reparation is sufficient and ought not to 
be followed by any other. One need not shrink from 
acknowledging that in war the spoils of the dead belong to 
the conquerors; the camp-followers of an army know well 
how to despoil the corpses, but surely you" ill not say to the 
children, Yes, you are innocent, but your fathers were culpa- 
ble, and you shall be punished. This would be a response 
worthy of Tiberius or Nero, but not of the representatives of 
the French people." Lanjuinais grew angry at the length of 
the discussion. "'Ve will speak later on," said he, "of the 
general principle of confiscation; to-day ,\"e have to declare 
that all the individuals condemned during the Revolution 
have been, not judged, but assassinated." Some nlurmurs 
rose froln the LeÍt, but applause from the greater number of 
benches. "I say assassinated," continued Lanjuinais, "and 
we ought to restore their confiscated property to their fami- 
1 ies." 
The decree bore the inlpress of the fears and hatreds 
which still 
nimated the ...\ssenlbly. " The principle of con- 
f.scation is maintained as regards conspirators, en1Ïgrants 
and their accomplices, the fabricators and distributers of 
false assignats and of fû.lse money, dilapidators of the public 
property, and the family of the Capet Bourbons; nevertheless, 
considering the abuses that have resulted from the revolu- 
tionary b.ws, the property of individuals condemned since 
the loth of I\Iarch, 1793, shall be restored to their f3111ilies, 
\\ ithout the necessity for revision of the procedures." 
The Salne tendency to make reparation got the better of 
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the systelnatic hatred of priests and religion; already Boissy 
d' Anglas, a protestant from the south, accustomed to the fet- 
ters imposed upon conscience by intolerance, had proposed 
in the n10nth of February, 1795, a Ineasure of indulgence 
sanctioning religious exercises in the falnily. Baudin, from 
the Ardennes, opposed the l:nv in a palnphlet entitled" Fanat- 
icism and Religions," affirn1Ïng that the majority of the 
nation objected to the free exercise of religion. "The writ- 
ings of \Toltaire and Rousseau have been the habitual read- 
ing of the classes possessing ease and leisure," said he; 
" alnong theln has been fanned that irreligious opinion which 
for the most part has not investigated the proofs of a belief 
from which it frees itself on trust. The agriculturists, the 
artisans, the laborers, have not read these books. It is these, 
th2.t is to say, the very great Inajority of the nation, who 
object to liberty of worship." A great effort was Inade in 
the Convention against this change of legislation. Chénicr 
had just made a report violently hostile to the priests; the 
troubles which had recently spread over all the south, and 
which had ÏInbrued with blood Lyons, 1'.1arseilles, and Toulon, 
were attributed to ecclesiastical influence. The new current 
of ideas, however, won the day, and upon a report of Lan- 
juinais, it was agreed that the churches not sold should be 
restored to the faithful for the exercise of their religion. 
l\lass was already being said in Paris; fifteen churches were 
now given over to the services of religion. " It is only the 
h:1irdressers' assistants who now scoff at the mass," says 
11ercier in his Tableau de Paris. 
The hatreds were more inveterate, and the evils much 
deeper, than l\1ercier thought; but the returning reign of 
justice now beginning to manifest itself so conspicuously, 
procured respect for those rights of conscience forn1erly ig- 
nored by arbitrary power. The yiolence and perseverance of 
the attacks against public order served the .cause of true 
liberty. A conspiracy discovered on the 29th Germinal, re- 
sulted in the arrest of the deputy 
lontaut. The attenlpts 
at a new organization of the National Guard, introduced and 
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directed by the military authorities, had miscarried. The 
Revolutionary Anny of the C01nn1une of Paris no longer Inen- 
aced the Convention; but in the midst of the agitations and 
plots which incessantly assailed it, the Assen1bly found itself 
\vith no other protection than the undisciplined and tUlnuJ 
ti10US jeu1lesse dorée, aInong whom the spirit of re-action Inan: ' 
fested itself lnore forcibly day by day; the Asselnbly could 
neither invoke its aid .nor restrain its excesses. It was in 
this perilous and unlooked-for situation that the Assenlbly 
found itself on the 19th of ßiay, 1795, when Paris was sud- 
denly inundated with copies of a manifesto bearing the title 
"Insurrection of the people to obtain bread and reconque, 
its rights." All the clubs resounded with appeals to revolt; 
on the lnorning of the 20th (1St Prairial), at five o'clock, the 
tocsin sounded in the Faubourgs St. Antoine and St. j\lar" 
ceau. Upon the order of the Conllnittee of General Security 
the raPþel was beaten in the sections that were considereci 
well-disposed. The W01nen Inarched at the head of the mob 
with shouts of "Dread! bread! and the Constitution of 
1793." They first invaded the gaIIeries, mounted on the 
benches, and loaded with insults the lnenlbers of the Con- 
vention. Vernier, who presided, was old, and as his feeble 
voice could not be heard above the tlunult, Boissy d' Anglas 
took the presidential chair. Behind the WOHlen came thc 
rioters, numerous, and for the lTIOSt part anned. Several 
representatives advanced towards Ù1eIn to bar the passage. 
One of them, named Féraud, deputy fron1 the Hautes Pyr- 
enées, young and couctgeous, had made several futile 
enùea,'ors to get the hall cleared. The women demanded 
his n:llne, and, believing they had to do with Fréron, their 
rage redoubled. The furies were chased froln one gallery 
by the aid of a superior officer wh01n the president did not 
know, but whose aid he had requested. lie was a Scotch- 
Iuan nan1ed Fox, who had long been in the service of France; 
he had no troops, and the claar began to cr
ck at the hing
s. 
It gave way and the multitude poured into the first hall. 
\ 
certain number of deputies were armed, and a few N
tion
1i 
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Guards arrived; the section of the GreneIle, with bayonets 
fixed on their guns, Inade the crowd recoil. But the con- 
stantly returning waves of people pressed upon the combat- 
ants, and the struggle raged in the very gates of the Conven- 
tion. Féraud was always in the first rank of the defenders. 
"Kill me," he said, uncovering his breast," I do 110t fear 
death, I have confronted it before the enemy; respect the 
sanctuary of the laws." I-Ie fell al)d was tranlpled under 
foot, the crowd passing over his body to enter the hall of 
lneeting, which was in\'aded, sabres gleaming above the sea 
of heads. No one had as yet been wounded; the firing of 
the insurgents against the gates had not reached the repre- 
sentatives. The people kept shouting, "Bread and the Con- 
stitution of 1793." One woman nlade a nlistake, and de- 
lnanded the Constitution of 1789; they wished to massacre 
her as a royalist. The 111ultitucle surrounded the tribune, 
pushing back the representatives driven froin their seats. 
..A. young Inan, son oÍ the president :I\lailly, was wounded by 
a ball; guns were presented at the officers of the Assenlbly. 
Féraud advanced tottering, half dead with the blows he had 
received, to cover the president with his body, but he was 
pushed aside. An officer of the National Guard seized the 
rioter, who fired, and Féraud fell at the foot of the tribune. 
The WOlnen precipitated themselves upon hinl and finished 
the deed with their knives, trampling hin1 under their feet. 
His corpse was dragged out of the hall, and a few minutes 
later a lnan entered bearing on a pike the head of the unfor- 
tunate deputy. Boissy d' Anglas had not stirred fronl the 
ch
ir, though threats and cries re-echoed round hinl. On 
the head of Féraud being presented to hiln, he half raised 
hilllself from his seat, took off his hat with an air of grave 
respect, then pushed aside with his hand the man with the 
pike. He wished to speak. "They want to send us to 
sleep for three 1110nths," cried the rioters, "we want bread 
imlnediately. Call over the nanles, and we shall easily know 
well which deputies it is necessary to arrest! Ci\"e us back 
the p
1triots! J
read! Lread! \Yhat have you clone with 
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our money? Go about your business! \Ve are the Con- 
vention." 
The l\lontagnards were nlÎnglecl in the crowd, striving to 
organize the disorder, and get the multitude to leave the 
hall. The National Guards, few in number, who had arrived 
at the sound of the rappel, dared not engage in the struggle 
without officers, and without orders; the \V0111en refused to 
go out, several of theln mounting the tribune and attelnpting 
to speak. lVleanwhile the leaders of the Left, Romme, 
l)uroy, Goujon, had resumed their seats on the benches; the 
rioters occupied all the superior seats, and pretended to 
deliberate. Boissy d' .A.nglas had retired, and Vernier had 
resul11ed the presidential chair; the rioters voted the decrees 
proposed by the representatives of the :ßlountain; the ma- 
jority, inullovable in their places, waited in silence. Four 
C0111111Íssioners were appointed to replace the COlnnlittee of 
General Security; they left the hall to seize the papers, and 
a detachment of the National Guard entered at the same 
instant, a few deputies, Legendre, Auguis, K.ervelegan, 
Inarching at their head. Prieur of the l\larne wished to 
arrest thel11. "Have you the order of the president to enter 
the hall?" he delnanded ilnpudently. "I have no account 
to render to thee," said the leader, Raffet, pushing forward. 
" IIelp, Sans-culottes!" cried Prieur. The rioters, only just 
transforoled into a deliberative assembly, suddenly rushed 
down the steps, repelling the little body of National Guards. 
The ebb and flow of the struggle forced first one party and 
then the other out of the hall. The lVlontagnards believed 
thenlselves 111asters of the situation, and were already shout- 
ing "Victory! victory!" But there was heard frOll1 outside 
the regular beating of the drum, and the firm step of the 
soldiery, and ever and anon the cry " Long live the Conven- 
tion ! " 
The columns of the National Guard entered the han with 
bayonets fixed, showing no signs of irritation or weakness; at 
once the assailants fell into disorder, trying to climb to the 
back seats, to scale the galleries or pass out through tbe 
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windows. The cro\\ d was aln10st stifled in the gates it had 
previously besieged. Poor famished creatures, workmen out 
of employ, had been drawn together by a few leaders of 
revolt. They asked for bread; their patriotic ardor was in 
part factitious, and they retreated before the anned force. 
The IVlontagnards saw their soldiers Inelting away, and they 
remained alone, exposed to the vengeance of their enemies, 
2S eager as they had been themselves to seize definitively upon 
power. Humiliation mingled with their wrath. The most 
1110derate of the deputies were mad with indignation. " You 
have as yet only taken half-measures," said Thibaudeau. 
"There is no longer any hope of reconciliation with a turbu- 
lent and factious minority. 'VeIl! since the glove has been 
thrown down, since the scabbard has been thrown away, so 
far it is necessary to fight, we must profit by this circulnstance 
to re-establish peace in the Convention and the Republic. I 
demand that the unfaithful representatives, who have by their 
blarney excited a portion of the people against the entire 
nation, that the men who have Inade these proposals, be ar- 
rested. I demand that the Comn1Íttee of the Government 
prepare severe measures against the deputies who have 
broken their oath." 
The anger that springs' from fear is cruel; the Convention 
had seen itself menaced without defence; some of its mem- 
bers had joined under its eyes in a c0l11edy of deliberation 
forming p3.rt of the revolt; a deputy had been Inassacred in 
its precincts; justice no longer protected those who had per- 
mitted or directed these outrages. All the crimes of their 
past lives were one after the other thrown in the face of the 
accused, by men whose hands were not nlore pure than theirs. 
Bourbotte, Goujon, Albitte, Duroy, were already arrested; 
Prieur, Romme, Puyssard, Soubrany, \vere subjected to the 

aIne lot. The representatives of the departments fonnerIy 
desolated by the commissioners of the Convention, called for 
their chastisement. Pontécoulant remarked that they had 
not taken any active part in the events of to-day, but the 
)natter was proceeded with. Pinet, Borie, Fayan, Lecarpen- 
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tier, were indicted. Already the gentleness of which Fréron 
had boasted at the time of the arrest of Collot d' Herbois, 
BiIIaud-Varennes, and Barère, had disappeared; Tallien apos- 
trophized the accused after their descent to the bar. "In 
spite of the assassinations, in spite of the proscriptions which 
you wretches have organized, the Republic will lh'e. But, 
representatives, remember that the moyement of to-day 
sought to re-open the J acobin Clubs and re-establish the infa- 
Ul0US Tribune. It is necessary to exercise justice in what 
remains of it; it is necessary that Pache and Bouchotte, the 
leaders of that abominable faction, should perish." 
The field of battle was no longer in the hall of the Con- 
vention; but the popular emotion was not yet calmed, and the 
uneasiness excited the yiolence of deliberations and revolu- 
tions. Already, after the 12th Germinal, the disarming of the 
" patriots" had been decreed. The new sedition proved the 
inefficacy of the measure, but it was renewed, and the sec- 
tions were charged with carrying it into execution. The beat 
of the drum was heard perpetually in the distance; whilst the 
Assembly solemnly voted in1practicable laws, - a return of 
the quantity of grain in the country, and the transport to 
Paris of all surplus of provisions, - the rebellion was still 
resting on its arms in the Faubourg St. Antoine. The forces 
sent against the rioters found their progress arrested by 
barricades, and themselves in danger of being surrounded. 
General Dubois, who was in command, retreated, allowing 
the rebel sections to pass him; the Carrousel was invaded, 
the gunners charged with guarding the Convention fraternized 
with the people; for the second tim
 the Assembly was in 
danger. A deputation of ten representatives descended to 
the place to confer with the rebels. "If this Ineasure fails, 
we shall have done our duty," said Legendre, "and it will be 
for destiny to decide." Lanjuinais raising his head, "For 
God alone! " he said in solen1n tones. 
As the multitude did not appear animated with violent in- 
tentions, the petitioners were introduced. In addition to their 
fonner dem:lnds, "Dread and the Constitution of I 793," they 
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now added the liberation of the patriot deputies. The presi- 
dent read the decree of the Conyention on grain, en1bracing 
the popular orator; little by little the crowd Inelted away, the 
gunners ren10ved their pieces: the l\ssembly was delivered. 
But in the evening the assassin of FéLIUd. going to his exe- 
cution, was rescued under the eyes of the executioner and in 
spite of his resistance. The patience of the COinmittees of 
Government was worn out, their distrust of the J acobins at 
last sunnounting the older and deeper distrust with which 
royalist plots had always inspired them. The faithful sec- 
tions were collected, pro\'ided with artillery and munitions, 
and placed under the orders of the brave General Kilmaine, 
who had been released froIl1 prison on the day following the 
9th Thennidor. A decree of the Convention ordered the 
inhabitants of the Faubourg S1. Antoine to deliver up imme- 
diately the assassin of Féraud, and to surrender their cannons 
to the general in cOininand; in default of which it was ordered 
that all the sections of Paris should unite to reduce the rebels 
by force. A small anny Inarched against the Faubourg St. 
Antoine; bOlnbardinent was freely spoken of. 
The seditious populace wer e neither so resolute nor so 
imprudent; they attempted no resistance and obeyed all the 
requisitions. A certain nUlnber of rioters were delivered up, 
and an extraordinary cOininission was appointed to try theln ; 
thirty-one were conden1ned to death, six to transportation, 
fi\1e to a year in irons, nineteen to imprisonment. Fréron 
came to announce to the Convention the completion of its 
victory; henceforth all its anger was turned against th
 
:\lontagnards. Twenty-seven had already been decreed to be 
arrested since the 12th Gern1Ïnal. The chiefs of the revolt 
were indicted before a n1Ïlitary commission. A sanguinary 
insurrection had taken place at Toulon; four representativcs 
of the Left were accused of agitating the South. Pache and 
se\"eral obscure agents were brought before the tribunal of 
Eure-et- Loire. Billaud- Varennes, Collot d'I-Ierbois, Vadier, 
and Barère were subjected to a new trial before the tribunal 
of Charente-Inférieure. Larivière asked that all the men1- 
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bers 0.1. the former c0l11mittees should be arrested. "N at to 
punish crilne is to con1lnit it," he cried, addressing Carnot. 
., I do not den1and thy head, but I wish that thou shouldst sit 
no more amongst us." Carnot, astonished, defended himself 
with embarrassment. r\ cry rose fronl the Asselnbly that 
he arranged the victory, a statelnent that was current through- 
out Europe. The .Asselnbly passed to the order of the day. 
Robert Lindet and Jean Bon St. André were less fortunate; 
in spite of ,their ilnportant services they were indicted, as well 
as Jacot, Elie Lacoste, La 'Viconterie, David, Dubarron, and 
Bernard de Saintes. The conduct of the representatives sent 
as commissioners to the provinces became the object of a sad 
investigation. "Gntil then the horrors cOlnn1itted by Carrier, 
Joseph Lebon, and 
laignet had put out of sight the less 
startling crimes of their colleagues. The list of these crimes 
that was drawn up was appalling in its Inonotony, while at the 
sanle time the number of the accused increased daily. A 
few moderates claimed regular jurisdiction on behalf of the 
accused; the rc\'olutionary tribunal had been abolished. 
" Ee just, always just," said Lesage of L'Eure-et-Loire, " that 
is the only Ineans of insuring the success of a republic. 
They wish to deliver you to the knives of assassins; conduct 
then1 before the tribunals, and let all the fonns protective of 
innocence be strictly observed; the truth as proved concern- 
ing their crill1es wiU alone decide their fate." The accused 
were sent before the Inilitary comlnission. A certain nUlnber 
h2.d succeeded in evading pursuit. Ruhl was killed when the 
agents of police attempted to arrest hin1. 
The s
ane lot awaited the condemned. Six of them, 
ROl1une, Duguesnay, :eourbot
e, Goujon, Soubrany, and Du- 
roy, were judged worthy of the highest punislunent. Their 
trial lasted fi\'e days; they did not seek to deny the facts 
brought against then1. As they were taken back to prison 
after the sentence, they sank down nearly at the same instant 
on the staircase; two bad knives, passed fronl hand to hand, 
had served theIn for suicide. Duray and Bourbotte still 
lived; Soubrany expiring, implored to be killed; all three 
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were carried to the scaffold. The exaltation of their political 
sentilnents and the firm courage of their last moments almost 
effaced the cruelties of their lives. Those who perished at 
the first stroke by their own hands had only participated in 
the crimes of their epoch through the ill- regulated ardor of 
their opinions. At one time Soubrany might have escaped. 
He was intilnately attached to ROlnme, a well-educated and 
studious man, who had just been arrested. " I cannot sepa- 
rate my lot from his," said Soubrany, and he allowed himself 
to be taken. Goujon was only about nineteen years old; he 
was handsome, and had displayed in the Assembly a certain 
an10unt of eloquence in the service of a false judgment and 
the most violent passions. Perhaps, had he been implicated 
in the insurrection of the 1st Prairial 1110re effectively than 
his colleagues, no trace of their complicity with the previous 
plot would have been discovered. At the Convention he had 
accepted the insurrection and sought to aid it in usurping 
power; it was this crime that he expiated on the scaffold. 
Henceforward authority fell without a contest into the hands 
of the Thermidorians, soon to ùe divided in their turn and cast 
'Jut by the re-action springing up in the ranks of the moder- 
ates, or amongst the remnant of the J acobins. 
The Constitution of 1793 had never been paramount in the 
country, and already it was declared inapplicable, even by those 
who had discussed a.nd voted it. "Conceived by ambitious 
men, drawn up by intriguers, dictated by tyranny, accepted by 
terror, the Constitution of 1793 was only a formal consecration 
of all the elements of disorder, an organized anarchy; you 
should bury the odious work of your tyrants in the same tomb 
which has inguIfed them." Such was the language of the 
report of Boissy d' Anglas, presenting to the Convention the 
project of the new Constitution, known as that of the year 
III. Eleven deputies, all chosen from among the more mod- 
erate, were intrusted with drawing it up after long discus- 
sions, divided between the fear of recalling the royal power, 
and the just terror of anarchy; the compilers of the Consti- 
tution decided on the idea of two chambers, so eagerly re- 
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jected by the Constituent Assetnbly. Their wisdom had not 
known how to grant to the new councils that varied origin 
and or<J'anization which would have assured an efficacious 
o 
control to the governlnent as well as to the legislative power. 
The Council of Five Hundred and the Council of Elders 
were to be elected directly by the pritnary assemblies. The 
metnbers of the Council of Elders were to be of the age of 
forty ) ears at least, married or widowers. The executiye 
power was confided to a Directory cOlnposed of five members, 
one-fifth renewable every year. "The supreme administra- 
tion of the Republic shall be ren1Ítted to the Directory, with 
the execution of the laws, the disposal of the anned force, 
the care and conduct of negotiations; it shall have the power 
of declaring war, as has been ruled by the Constitution of 
1791." By a precaution suspicious of the new power, the 
administration of the treasury relnained independent. No 
anny could be c01l1luanded by a director; a special article of 
the last chapter of the Constitution solelnnly recorded the 
republican hatred against the emigrants: "The French na- 
tion declares that in no case will it suffer the return of those 
Frenchmen who, having abandoned their country since the 
1st of July, 1789, have not been included in the exceptions 
naIned in the laws enacted against the emigrants. The legis- 
lative body is prohibited from creating new exceptions on 
this subject. The property of the emigrants is irrevocably 
acquired to the advantage of the Republic." 
It was the original flaw, stamped on the face of all the 
acts of the French Revolution, falsifying the noblest n10ve- 
ments of the spirit of liberty and of justice, which re-ap- 
peared in the last and great discussions of this Assembly, 
sullied by so many crimes, and buffeted by so many storms. 
It wished henceforth to be conservative, but its solicitude 
being only fixed on the rights conquered or recognized by 
the Revolution, it left in the shade the history of France, as 
if it had never existed. In its idea, the existence of the 
country dated from the assembling of the States-General in 
1789; only the inexorable suspicion and the constant rancor 
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against the ancient régime betrayed the eternal truth of the 
indestructible solidarity of a nation with its past; Old France 
was dead, said they, and they still detested it as if living, for- 
n1idable, and to be feared. The Convention had openly 
proclaimed the duties of 11len at the same time as their rights; 
it recognized no right for past ages, no duty of children to- 
wards their ancestors. The germs of tyranny and division 
renlained hidden in the recesses of the Constitution of the 
year III., as in those of its precursors. 
\Vhile they discussed in the Commission and in the j-\s- 
sembly the inlportant questions relating to the Constitution, 
while Sièyes solemnly professed wise theories and proposed 
impossible institutions, the negotiations for peace with Spain, 
which were being carried on at Bâle, were suddenly and 
sadly facilitated by the death of a poor child who at last 
expired in the Tower of the Temple, after a martyrdom which 
had lasted nearly two years. The plenipotentiaries of King 
Charles IV. had been ordered by their l1laster to demand the 
liberty of the children of Louis XVI. The Conyention had 
obstinately refused. " An enemy is less dangerous while he 
is in our power than when he passes into the hands of thoSE: 
who sustain his cause," Cambacérès had said coldly in his 
report on this subject. 11. d'Vriarte insisted constantly in the 
name of the King of Spain. " It is for us a duty, a religion, 
a fanaticism, if you will," said he to :1\1. BarthélenlY. A note 
at the bottoln of a despatch, like a postscript without Ï1npor- 
tance. cut short the difficulty and assured peace monlentarily 
to the two countries. "The death of the son of Capet was 
announced this morning to the Convention; it was received 
with indifference, while the news of the capitulation of Lux- 
embourg was received with the liveliest enlotion." 
The royal child, separated from his nlother on the 3d of 
July, 1793, had been at first thrown into infamous hands. It 
was to a shoemaker known by l\Iarat, his neighbor and pas- 
sionate admirer, that the son of Louis XVI., but lately" the 
Child of France," had been delivered. Coldly cruel, bent 
upon destroying in the child that superiority of race and 
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education which irritated the jealous p
ssions of his soul, 
Simon at first loaded hinl with bad treatJnent; one day, how- 
eyer, he became uneasy and went to the Comn1Ïttee of Pub- 
lic Safety. '" The young wolf has learned to Le insolent; I 
know how to break hinl in, but if he should die I aln not 
responsible for it. Do you want to kin him?" " No." 
"To poison hiln?" "No." "To transport hinl?" "No." 
" To get rid of hiln?" Silence alone replied to Simon; he 
was free. 
I am horrified at the recitals and spectacles of hunlan 
cruelty, and this systelnatic cruelty exercised upon a child 
offers a character so odious, that I do not care to dwell on it 
long. SiInon wished to degrade the soul, debase the mind 
of the royal child confided to hiln. He intoxic
ted hiln, and 
forced him to repeat the songs which sullied his own lips; 
he had thus obtained a signature, perhaps by force, to the 
infaInous question produced before the jt
dges of 1\1:arie An- 
toinette. But little by little the child got weaker, the shanle 
and horror of his situation o\"erwhelmed hin1; he had 110 
longer strength to resist, but he had sufficient to suffer in 
siience. He did not speak, he did not complain: suspicion 
of everything around him alone occupied this poor aban- 
doned soul; he still said his prayers, in spite of the jugs 
of cold water that Simon threw O'.-er hinl at these times. 
\Yhen his tonnentor had the honor to enter into the re\'olu- 
tionary tribunal, the ll1em bers of the COlnmission did not 
grant e\"en a jailer to the son of Louis :XVr. The fornlcr 
chanlber of the faithful Cléry was metaInorphosed into a 
dungeon, the door was closed. and bread and water passed 
through a wicket: the child rell1ained alone. His sister has 
related the sufferings of the little king, in a solitude \\"hich 
she was never penl1itted to break, and which oppressed her 
with grief in her neighboring prison. 
"He had no other resource than a slnall bell, which he 
neyer rang. so lunch fear had he of the persons he would 
haye called, preferring to want cyerything rather than to ask 
the least thing fronl his persecutors. lIe was in a bed which 
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was not made for lnore than six Inonths, and which he had 
no longer the strength to lnake. Fleas and bugs covered 
hÏ1n, his linen and his body were full of theIn, and his shirt 
and stockings had not been changed for more than a year. 
His window, shut with a padlock, was never opened. It w
s 
not possible to stay in the infected chamber; the unfortunate 
child was dying with fear. He asked for nothing, so lnuch 
he treInbled at his keepers. He passed the days without 
doing anything; they gave hiJn no light; it is not astonish- 
ing that he fell into a frightful consumption. To have rc- 
sist
d so many cruelties so long proves that he had a good 
constitution." 
The day after the 9th Thermidor, Barras came to the 
Temple, recommending vigilance with respect to the prison- 
ers: the Commune of Paris had been solely responsible for 
them. After its defeat they gave a jailer to the little prince; 
this man broke open the door of the cell, for the child did 
not reply to any call. The nlan retreated in terror on per- 
ceiving his prisoner pale, covered with rags, his large blue 
eyes open and still, almost without life. The body of the 
child was covered with sores; he could not support hilnself 
The conlparative mildness of those who surrounded hint 
astonished hi In without drawing hÏ1n from his apathy; Ìl"' th
 
first accents of pity which struck his ear for a long ti!lle, be 
only replied, " No, I wish to die." 
Two keepers looked after hinl, and the commissioners of 
the sections canle every day to the Temple to superint
ncl 
them; the roughest, involuntarily softened by the spectacle 
offered to their eyes, saw themselves obliged to warn tïhe 
Committee of Public Safety. The child did not speak, he 
could scarcely walk; the decolnposition of his blood be- 
trayed itself by tumors on his elbows, wrist
, and kn
es. 
Several representatives were commissioned to go to the 
Ten1ple, and the little prince was at last properly lodged. 
His clothes were decent, and he played with cards; but he 
did not lift up his eyes when his visitors entered, and all 
their efforts, prayers, enticements, reproaches, could not ob 
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tain a word, scarcely a 1ook. Pfhe chi1d remained Î1f .Dassi- 
ble, and as if enveloped in the long sufferings which he 
could not shake off. The commissioners were present at his 
llieal, and found it insufficient for a sick child. "It was 
much worse before our tillie," said the keepers. " For the 
honor of the nation, which was ignorant, for the honor of the 
Convention, which should not have been ignorant of what 
påssed at the Temple, for the honor of the culpable munici- 
pality of Paris, which knew all, and which allo\ved all," wrote 
Harmand of the l\feuse, one of the representatives charged 
to visit the little king, "we limit ourselves to order provis- 
ionary measures. \Ve do not make a public report to the 
Convention, but we render an account under the seal of 
secrecy to the COllilliittee of Public Safety." The prison 
and the solitude gradually finished their work; no doctor 
had yet been called to the child. 
I-Ie died at last. For a month anxious care had endeav- 
ored in vain to stay the illness; several doctors nad suc- 
ceeded each other at the Temple, and on the 8th of June the 
child expired. " \Ve received the news at a quarter past two 
in the afternoon," said the reporter of the Committee of 
Public Safety to the Convention; "I am charged to inforn1 
you of it, all is verified; and I deposit here all the papers." 
The poor little hostage of the Revolution had escaped 
from his chains. Henceforth the surviving princes of the 
royal house of France were in a foreign land, n10re or less 
mixed up and compr01nised with that emigration lately so 
fatal to the entire nation, pursued into exile by the constant 
hate of the revolutionists. The princess royal alone was 
still in the hands of the executioners of her race, but the 
com bined protestations of Spain and 
\merica now secured 
her liberty. One of the rare petitions of Louis XVII. ad- 
dressed to his jailer Génin was, "I would like to see her 
again once before I die." The request had been refused, 
when the daughter of Louis XVI. took the road of exile 
which she was destined to follow 1110re than once. She haå 
not agai"1 seep the child who had just d'led in the "rempíe. 
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Repub1ican pride bad not permitted the inscription in a 
treaty of the liberation of the princess. She was exchanged 
for the ambassadors Sen10nyille and ::\laret, and the COlnlnis- 
sioners of the Convention cleliyered to Austria by Dumou- 
riez. " Without doubt, all is not equal here," said the nego- 
tiators; "in ordering the imprisonment of the fan1Ïlyof Capet 
we have exercised an incontestable public right; we haye 
obeyed the law of the people, while the citizens we clain1 are 
held back by acts of violence which nothing can justify; but 
in this e?,change we desist froln a right to get rid of an in jus- 
tice which weighs upon our hearts." At the same tiIne a 
decree of the Convention authorized the n1elnbers of the 
house of Bourbon to quit the soil of the Republic. The 
Duchess of Orleans and her two younger sons, the Prince de 
Conti, and the Duchess of Bourbon, thus recovered their 
liberty. 
In their prison at 1iarseilles, the Comte de Beaujolais 
and the Duc de 
lontpensier had been witnesses of a horri- 
ble massacre. The COlnpany of the Sun, as the viibins of 
the re-action called themselves, had exercised the most atro- 
cious vengeance on the J acobins vanquished and confined in 
the fort Saint Jean. "\Ve heard them break in the doors of 
the cells," wrote the Duc de l\10ntpensier, "and soon after 
frightful cries and heart-rending groans, mixed with yells of 
joy. The commandant of the fort, disanned, and his adju- 
tant wounded and dying, were shut up in our chanlber; we 
heard continually the cries of the yictiIns, with pistol-shots, 
and blows from the sabres or clubs of the murdercrs. To- 
wards seven o'clock we heard a cannon-shot; it was the 
assassins who had fired against the door of a cell, ,,'here the 
prisoners, to the number of thirty, were killed with grape- 
shot or burned; for, in order th2t the bl!siness might go on 
more quickly, to use their odious expression, they had ar- 
ranged to set fire to the cell, after having put in a quantity 
of 
traw by the air-holes. 
" It was nearlv l
ine o'clock and dark
 when we heard the 
J 
cry, 'IIere are tile representatives; we Inust iet f
1i the 
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bridge, for they threaten to treat us as rebels.' 'I care 
nothing- for the representath'es,' said one of the assassins, 
with an oath; · I will blowout the brains of the first coward 
who obeys theln. COIne along, con1fades, to business, we 
shall soon have finished.' \Yhen the representatives arrived, 
Isnard cried, '\Vretches, cease your horrible carnage, in the 
nalne of the law, cease to give yourselves up to such odious 
vengeance.' Five or six assassins presented themselves all 
covered with blood. 'Representati\'es,' s:Üd they, 'let us 
finish our business, you will find yourselves all the better for 
it. The wine is drawn, it must be drunk; we have done no 
more than revenge our fathers, our brothers, our friends, and 
it is yourselves who have excited us.' 'Let these scoundrels 
be arrested,' said the representatives. At last several of 
them were seized. The next day the fort was strewed with 
corpses and dying Inen like a field of battle, and horrible 
pools of blood; the air was poisoned by the smoke which 
exhaled froa1 the burning dungeons. Several victi111s still 
survived their wounds, and their sufferings were all the more 
frightful that no one hastened to give theln succor." 
\Vhile the cruelty of the" hUtll:ll1 beast" of every party 
and in every cause exhibited itself with so n1any horrors in 
the south of France, the war recolllillenced in La Vendée, 
seconded by the help of England, encouraged by the breath 
of re-:lction which C0111111enced to m:lnifest itself in France, 
and which the royalist agents represented under false colors 
to the en1Ïgrant princes. In vain j\Iallet du Pan, far-seeing 
and sensible, wrote to ICing Louis XVIII., as the Comte de 
Provence was called since the death of the little prince:- 
" \Ve must not hope for any spontaneous insurrections at 
Paris, or elsewhere, in favor of the monarchy; the Conven- 
tion is Inaster of the people. All but the people tremble at 
the idea of a new shock. The civil war is a chimera of the 
same kind; there are neither princes, nor great 111en, nor 
powerful generals to draw over to their party pro\'inces or 
annies; all employn1ent of force will counteract the slow 
causes which will turn back the Revolution towards the mon- 
VOL. VI. - 19 
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archy. The royalists of the interior are in despair at the 
conduct of the king and the elnigrants. They conlplain that 
these play at dice with the heads of their parents and their 
friends, that they do not form to themselves the least idea of 
what France has beconle. The n10narchists defend them- 
selyes ag
inst the Convention much more to escape from 
tyranny than to establish royalty; they desire it without 
deyotion and fronl without they do aH that can be done to 
kiH the seed." The attelnpt in La Vendée and Brittany had 
just terminated in a disastrous manner by the defeat and 
executions of Quiberon; the populations had remained deaf 
to the appeals of the en1Ïgrants. 
Public opinion had fonnerly foHowed the Convention at 
the 9th Thern1idor, the 12th Gern1Ïnal, the 1st Prairi
l; now 
it was in advance of the latter, and caused it anxiety. The 
struggle becanle every day hotter in the Asselnbly, and it 
was excited outside by the decrees on the elections, which 
had just been published. l\t the same time that it had pro- 
mulgated the constitutions of the year III. (15th of August, 
1795), the Conyention had declared by a strangely bold pre- 
tension, that two-thirds of the new assemblies were to be 
taken from its members, elected in the first place by the 
priInary assen1blies. On a second list freely formed the As- 
sembly should itself choose by ballot the complement <)f the 
Council of Elders and of the Five Hundred. Beforehand, 
2nd as if to remove a certain number of their colleagues, the 
members of the majority had indicted most of the represen- 
tatiyes on mission, conyicted of odious tyranny. Finally, 
Joseph Lebon had just been subjected to the punishment of 
death. 
A terrible and indissoluble bond united amon 6 themselves 
nearly all the lnelnbers of that Asselnbly, which still exercised 
its authority in dissolving itself, and which aspired to impose 
its power on the nation in other legislative bodies, and under 
another nalne. Dubois-Crancé had said, in a violent speech 
against re-action and royalism, " Do not be deceived; there is 
a class of men in France for wholn you are all terrorists, for 
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you have all declared the king guilty of high treason, anCl 
voted the republic; in the eyes of these men this great act 
of justice is an ineffaceable crilne." In vain since the 9th 
Thennidor the Convention labored to retrace its steps from 
an anarchical past, and to re-establish the authority of justice; 
in vain the retroaction of the laws of succession was abol- 
ished, the requisitions suppressed, the law of suspected 
persons repealed, the popular societies prohibited; in vain 
in his great report on the Constitution Boissy d' Anglas had 
appealed to union in the nalne of all that had been destroyed, 
in the nall1e of all which remained to be restored. "Let us 
turn to good account the crimes of the old n10narchy, the 
errors of the Constituent Assembly, the vacillations of the 
Legislative Assembly, the crimes of the tyrannical decem- 
virate, the calamities of anarchy, the misfortunes of the 
Convention, the horrors of the civil war." That cruel experi- 
ment did not encourage the nation to preserve power in the 
hands of Inen who had so often abused it, and the best of 
whom were in a great Ineasure linked with the past. In 
Paris, above all, where men's minds were more quickly 
roused than in the provinces, where intrigues were more 
active and the re-action in consequence more marked, the 
sections were irritated to see their choice dictated to then1 
by a decree. The troops \vl1o were approaching Paris again 
excited anger and anxiety; deputations succeeded each 
other at the bar of the Convention, protesting against the 
form and the hindrances imposed on the elections. " Since 
the 1st Prairial the nation has entered into its rights," said 
the section of the" l\[ail ; " "it will not submit to a usurpa. 
tion." ,. The insignia of terror should not appear in the 
midst of de1iberations when the people exercises its so,-er- 
eignty," decb.red the section of the Champs Elysées, by the 
mouth of Sacretelle. "Desen'e the choice of the people, 
and do not cOlnmand it." "\Yc all wish, liberty and the 
republic," said t
1e section Lepel1etier, "but we wish it for 
all the French people, and not for the advantage of a few 
ambitious persons." The agitation bec
l1ne so violent that 
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the c01l1mittees hastily took Ï1nportant n1easures for main. 
taining public order. The addresses sent to the Convention 
by the armies were n1enacing towards the pr01110ters of re- 
action. \Yhat was Inore significant still of the state of Inind 
in France, was that while the decrees on the elections were 
rejected in Paris by all the sections except one, they were 
accepted in all the departments by an enonnous nlajority. 
The Convention proclaÍlned, on the 28th of September, 1795 
(1st Vendélniaire), that the Constitution was accepted, and 
had become the fundamental law of the Republic; a second 
declaration convoked the prilnary assemblies on the occasion 
of the legislative elections for the 20th Vendén1iaire. The 
decrees sanctioned by the French people were to be the rule 
of the elections. 
The sections of Paris contested the accuracy of the figures 
procIainlcd, and refused to adn1it the application of the de- 
crees; the irritation increased on both sides. The Thermidori- 
ans, masters of power, and not wining to renounce it at any 
price, uneasy at the agitation of the public Inind, regretted the 
conciliatory measures that they had adopted, the pennission to 
return that they had accorded to the emigrants, or fugiti'l}es 
as they were then called, doubtful friends of the Revolution. 
It was under this title, and thanks to the influence of l\ime. 
de Staël, that Talleyrand had returned to France. The sec- 
tions were indignant at seeing the terrorists, lately impris- 
oned as a measure of precaution, gradually liberated and 
mixing freely in the electoral assemblies. Already a certain 
disorder reigned in the streets; conf1icts had taken place, 
and several shots had been exchanged. The Convention re- 
sumed its nightly sittings. Several assemblies of the sections 
were declared in pennanent session; soon the Convention 
did the san1e. The movelnent of resistance to its long-con- 
tinued authority, and the abuses that were dreaded from its 
expiring power, threw back more and more the Inajorityof 
the Thermidorians towards the extrenle party of the Revolu- 
tion; the intrigues of the royalists had in rea1ity little effect 
in Paris, and little share in the efforts at opposition attempted 
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by the sections. The struggle was mingled with fear and 
anger, 
nilnatcd by confused and complicated passions; the 
insurrection was not skilfully contrived and prepared long 
previously, as Tallien and his friends d
clared in the Conven- 
tion; its force increased slowly by the discontent and the 
public anxiety. The section Lepelletier had convoked for 
the 12th VendénlÎaire the primary asselnblies of the depart- 
lllent of the Seine; and the saBle proposition had been voted 
by a great number of the sections. The Ina jority of the Con- 
vention 111ade an " appeal to concord," and solenlnly celebrated 
the anniversary of the deJ.th of the twenty-two Girondins; at 
the S
Ine tÎJne it prohibited the assenlblies convoked by the sec- 
tion
. In spite of its decree the electors had been designated 
by several quarters; forty-three sections in forty-eight, it W2S 
said, rallied to the nlanifesto of the section Lepelletier; they 
had chosen for president the old Duke of Nivernais, or the 
Citizen 
lancini, as he was called at that tinle. '}'his was 
sufficient to justify, at least in appearance, all the Tl1ennido- 
rian accusations against the royalist re-action. The co lll- 
mittees of the Convention named a c01111nission of five 
Inembers whose duty was to maintain public order: - Barras 
and Colombe!, of the Committee of General Safety; Daunou, 
Letourneur, and l\Ierlin of Dou
i, in the nalne of the Com- 
mittee of Public Safety. "The sacred battalion of 1789," 
the veterans of the fonner insurrections, re-assen1bled against 
a new and rival insurrection. surrounded Barras when he 
marched against a meeting of the electors sitting at the 
Théâtre Français. But already the little assembly had dis- 
persed; and a petition addressed to the Convention by 
twenty-six sections was now circula.ting in Paris. " Repre- 
sentatives of the peop1e," it said, "you have been convoked 
to propose a constitution to the French people; this constitu- 
tion is n1ade, it has heen universally welcomed; your func- 
tions are IÎJnited to-day to the action of the government. 
The odious \Vord conspir
cy is heard in Paris; it is heard in 
your cOlnmittees. })o the people conspire against thern- 
:Delves? ] )OCS the Convention conspire against the people? 
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Far from us be such an idea. Do your committees conspire 
against the people and the Convention? This is the ques- 
tion that we come to ask of you in the name of the sections 
of Paris. Battalions of troops of the line encircle this com- 
Illune ; the assassins arrested by your decrees are released by 
order of your comn1Ìttees. A new penal code is proclaimed 
against the presidents and secretaries of the primary assem- 
blies. The deputies who are journalists preach civil war; 
Charette, they say, is at Paris; the Parisians are Chouans; a 
hundred and fifty thousand men who accepted a republican 
constitution are royalist plotters. On what is built all this 
edifice of crime? On the opinion generally spread in Paris 
that the decree of the 5 th Fructidor has not fulfilled the wish 
of the majority of the French people. It matters little to us 
that several anlbitiolls persons wish to perpetuate their 
power; the nlain point for us is to remain free and to save 
you yourselves from the plots of an audacious faction. The 
primary assemblies demand of you the re-imprisonment of the 
robbers and assassins who were set at liberty without trial, 
and the exan1Ínation of the conduct of your committees of 
government." 
The movement of the troops against the Théâtre Français 
had increased the fernlentation; everywhere it was repeated 
that the Convention was throwing itself into the arms of the 
terrorists and the blood-drinkers; horrible and recent re- 
membrances excited the popular imagination. In vain the 
committees, justly alarmed at the indignation they had pro- 
voked, loudly declared the moderation of their intentions; 
they saw themselves compelled to call in the troops. On the 
22d VendéIniaire, about eight o'clock in the evening, Gen- 
eral Menou advanced towards the former conyent of the Filles 
Saint-Thomas, the meeting-place of the section Lepelletier. 
A considerable crowd encumbered the streets; seven or 
eight hundred men of the National Guard occupied the 
doors, and, on being summoned to give up their arms, a 
young man advanced arId said, " \Yhat do you demand of us, 
our arms? We have never enlployed them otherwise thar 
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for your defence. Who are your defenders? Thos
 who 
wish to Illassacre you and whom we ha ye disarmed by your 
orders. What cannons do you bring against us? Ours, 
which we have voluntarily given up to you. What do you 
reproach us with? The legitiinate exercise of our rights. 
vVe have, at the price of our blood, upheld the liberty of 
your deliberations, and you violate ours in contelllpt of all 
laws." 
The National Guard had refused to surrender; the crowd 
becoming every instant n10re numerous, circulation was ira- 
possible in the adjacent streets, and the other National Guards 
ran together froin all the sections. Finding the position bad, 
General 11enou wished to negotiate; but the leaders of the 
section Lepelletier were no longer the Inasters. The general 
countermanded the charge which had been ordered by the 
representative Laporte. "The first who steps out of the 
ranks without nlY order I will pass IllY sabre through his 
body," he had said loudly; he soon saw himself forced to re- 
treat. At the Convention they raised the cry of treason. It 
was four o'clock in the Illorning when Barras was n
llned C0111- 
mandant of the anned force; the sections had chosen fOI 
chief General Danicau, lately employed in the war of \-r endée 
and cashiered for moderation. He had protested against 
the decrees and given in his resignation when the anny had 
been called to accept thein. He counselled the sections to 
renlain on the defensive; there was nluch animation in the 
assemblies, they felt certain that the soldiers would not fire 
on their fellow-citizens. Froin all parts the National Guards 
arrived in arms, massing theinselves on the steps of Saint- 
Roch, at the Hôtel de N oail1es, and under the galleries of 
the -r;héâtre Français. Their outposts extended by the Rue 
de l'Echelle up to a square which at that time was called 
the Petit Carrousel. 
General 1Ienou and his lieutenants had been arrested or 
cashiered; although a general, Barrâs had not the least 
military experience; but he had the good sense to be con- 
scious of it. I-Ie had lately seen at Toulon Napoleon Bona. 
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p:1rte, quite young, but who had already gIven proofs of 
b"ènius; backed up by Pontécoulant and Letourneur, the 
officer of artillery had lnade his w
y, and had brilliJ.ntly con- 
ducted the operations of the anny of ! taly. lIe cherished 
the desire of returning there. \Yhen General I-Loche w
:s 
sent to the \Vest, Bonaparte had been chosen to direct the 
artillery. I-Ie had refused, and the C01l11nittee of Pub
ic 
Safety struck his nat1le frOJ1l the list of general ofÜcers, ,. in 
consequence of his refusal to report hin1self at his post." lIe 
had been recalled to the topographical bureau, and Barras 
having found hiln there, appointed hirn to org
nize the troops 
and cOlllbine the measures to be taken. The general of the 
Convention was unable to indicate either the lllenaced points 
or the extent of the danger. 
Only five or six thousand men surrounded the Conventicn. 
Bonaparte had issued his orders in the nalTIe of Barras. As 
he went out early in the 1110rning, \vith his faithful aide-de- 
camp J unot, to visit the Tuileries, he shrugged his shoulders 
as he followed with his eye the 11l0ven1ents of the sections. 
" How easy it would be to lay hands on the Convention," 
said he; the measures, however, that he had taken cmll- 
u1enced to secure their safety. He had just been nan1ed 
lieutenant-comlnander; the ante-chan1bers of the .Assembly 
were encumbered with arms, prepared for the warlike zeal 
of the representatives; proclatnations were exchanged; at 
four o'olock was heard the cry, "To arms!" The deputies 
were at their posts; several of then1 were 111ingled with the 
troops; the noise of 111usketry resoended in the city. The 
first shots, as usual, were fired without kno,yn order, and 
froln an unknown h
1nd; the combat began suddenly, and 
the battalion of the section Lepelletier had forced the troops 
which occupied the Pont Neuf to retreat. But it was lnainly 
against those posted at Saint-Roch that the efforts of the 
generals of the Con,'ention were directed. 1'he cannon 
swept part of the steps, and the sectionaries kept up a lnur- 
derous fire against the gunners. A large number of dead 
strewed the steps of the church and the R.ue Saint-I-Ionùré i 
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but little by little the ranks of the National Guards were 
thinned; everywhere the troops had triumphed. Soon a few 
\"olunteers, without chief and without support, alone remained 
as marks for the musketry. 
1\1erlin de Douai entered the hall of the Convention, pale 
and with trembling voice. " I con1e," said he, "to announce 
to you the succesg of the defenders of the Republic against 
the rebels. It is not without grie
 that I speak to you, for 
the blood of Frenchn1en has flowed." The president imposed 
silence on the applause which broke out in the galleries. 
Violence betrayed itself in the speeches and acts of the com- 
mittees. A' series of propositions, oppressive for the public 
liberty, favorable to the J acobins still detained or accused, 
were successively presented, noisily supported by the popu- 
lace which the 111en of the 1Iountain, old or new, had recom- 
menced to pack into the galleries. Lanjuinais becanle angry, 
and turning towards the president, "Put an end to these 
ho\vlings," cried he. In a discussion with Tallien he had 
spoken of the "n1assacre of the I 3th V endémiaire ;" the 
nloderate men of the Convention had not appro\"ed of the 
rising of the sections; they resisted with all their might the 
consequences that the little cabal of the Thennidorians, with 
Tallien and Barras at their head, wished to draw from it. 
.An effort was made to comprolnise Lanjuinais, Boissy d'An- 
glas, and scveral others in the project of a plot; the armed 
force which obeyed Barras surrounded the Assembly; they 
began the trial of Gener
l l\Ienou. ...\ new comlnission of 
Five had been n
med, and instructed to prevent " the glorious 
Revolution, which had cost so much blood and treasure, fronl 
heing stif1ed by a throne." They spoke of nullifying the 
electoral operations of Paris and of several other departments, 
to delay the ll1eeting of the legisbtiye body. 'rhibaudeau 
courageously attacked these attelnpts at a dictatorship. 
"Terror anew ho\"crs over this pbce," said he; "before the 
end of this sitting it In11st give place to security. Some Inen, 
whose self-Io\"c is initated because they are not the first in 
the national confidence, have not ceased for se\-eral days to 
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insult the most respectable men of this Assembly. SomE: 
men, who have changed their masks at divers epochs of the 
Revolution, sitting on the right denounce the left, and sitting 
on the left denounce the right. It is of Tallien that I speak," 
added the orator in reply to the furious cries of the galleries; 
"I declare they may retain here the constituent power as 
long as they will, but no human power can force me to be, on 
the sth Bruluaire, a member of the Convention." The small 
fraction had made a desperate but factitious effort; in the 
Convention itself it only found a monlentary favor; in the 
countrv exhaustion and alarm manifested themselves clearly. 
Lanjuinais had been elected in seventy-three colleges, Boissy 
d' Anglas in seventy-two, and Pehet in seventy-one. The 
army, though ardently republican and flattered by the Ther- 
midorians, had an instinctive repugnance to the advances 
of the terrorists; the council of war charged to try the 
accused of the 13th Vendénliaire proclaimed loudly its indul- 
gence; the contumacious only were condemned, and for 
these they made no search. Bonaparte wrote to General 
Menou: "I have seen all; they wish to ruin you, but I will 
do my best to save you, in spite of the eagerness of certain 
representatives to Inake their vengeance fall on the heads 
of the generals." 1vlenou was acquitted; the convocation of 
the legislative body was not delayed; the moderates tri- 
umphed without violence, they did not oppose thelnselves to 
a last effort of the persistent hatred of the Thermidorians 
and the Mountain against the elnigrants. A decree was en- 
acted in defence of the Republic. "Every individual who 
in the primary or electoral assemblies shall have provided 
or signed liberticide resolutions, sh:lll not exercise any func- 
tion until the peace. Indiyidu
ls not struck out of the list 
of emigrants and the relations of emigrants are equally ex- 
cluded from public functions. Those who do not wish to live 
unàer the laws of the Republic are authorized to quit the 
territory within the next three nlonths. They can receive 
their revenues and even realize their property; but they can- 
not return to France unless under penalty of being regarded 
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as emigrants. The divorced wives of emigrants not reInarried 
Blust retire within eight days to the C0111111Une in which their 
house is, and renlain there under surveillance. The laws 
against refractory priests will be executed within twenty-four 
hours. The ad;ninistrators who neglect their execution will 
be punished by two years in irons." At the sanle tÍ1ne, and 
by another decree, which Inade a single exception against 
the accused of the 13th Vendémiaire, a general alnnesty was 
proclaimed for the facts relative to the Revolution, and not 
being applicable to offences against con1mon law. The 
prisons were opened for all parties; Barère and his friends 
had not had to subn1Ìt to a second trial, which would have 
resulted in their condenlnation to death. They had just 
been embarked for Cayenne; the era of the scaffold was 
finished. " \Vhat hour is it?" demanded Delleville. " The 
hour of justice," said a nlan of the ]\/Iountain. " No," cried 
the Right, "the hour of the Constitution." 
For a 1110nth the Conyention unceasingly voted new laws, 
scarcely read, rarely discussed. It neared the ternl of its 
career. On the 4th Brumaire, year IV. (26th of October, 
1795), at half-past two, Genissieu, who presided over the 
Assenlbly, rose, not without visible enlotion. "I declare," 
said he, "that the sitting is terminated. Union, friendship, 
concord aillong alJ the French people are the means to save 
the Republic." He stopped a llloll1ent, till renlinded that the 
official fonnula lllust be used: "The National Convention 
declares that its mission is fulfilled, and that its session is 
terminated," he pronounced. They cried, "Long live the 
Republic." The Assenlbly had cOlllpleted the choice of the 
prin1ary assenlb1ies in designating on their lists the hundred 
and four deputies who were still wanting to the fonnation of 
the legislative body. The Council of Elders and the Council 
of Five Hundred were constituted. 
The National Con\Tention expired after a session which 
had lasted three years, the most stormy and perhaps the 1110st 
actively destructh"e of an the re\'olutionary assenlblies the 
world has ever seen. The Constituent was the first to lay 
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the axe to the trunk of the ancient French social system; it 
had eagerly workerl to constitute CI new society, conformable 
not only to the wants, but also to the theories which agitated 
men's Ininds and hearts; human passions, good or bad, had 
often crossed its work; the hesitation, the mediocrities of 
the Legislative Assembly had more than once rendered bar- 
ren the fertile and powerful germs sown largely by the Con- 
stituent Assel11bly; it had prepared the way for the absolutism 
of the National Conyention, sometÏ1nes anarchical, sometiInes 
despotic. This had accomplished the Re\'olution already 
commenced; it proclaimed the Republic and voted the death 
of the Inonarch at the same time as that of the 
Ionarchy. 
I t had allowed the empire to escape, usurped by the daring 
and cruel hands of a dïctator; but the powerful and bold in- 
stinct of the Revolution, the natural horror of criu1e and the 
fear inspired by the tyrants were allied together to bring 
about their ruin. The Convention had stayed in its descent 
the Revolution, constantly tossed bet\veen anarchy and dic- 
tatorship; it had hindered that which it could not tern1inate ; 
until its last day it struggled against yiolence, in turn carried 
away by contrary parties, incapable of re-establishing a regu- 
lar state and of founding a stable gO\rernlnent. It had inun- 
dated France with blood and tears, destroyed the finances, 
and shaken, even to their foundations, the institutions that it 
had been unable to overthrow. Through all the faults and 
errors, which even on this point had characterized its con- 
duct, it had had the honor to attach itself passionately to 
the effort for the national defence, and to a display of coura- 
geous force which carried throughout Europe the terror of 
French valor, as well as the dreaded contagion of the Revo- 
lution. Its history moves us with a terror often l11ingled with 
a certain respect. 11any" conventionals" among those who 
successively fell under the axe of the executioner had been 
sincere, passionately devoted to the country, even when strik- 
ing it the most fatal blows; many had displayed great talent 
and great courage in the service of that unique divinity of 
public safety which they had erected on the ruins of all the 
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altars destroyed. For the supreme God of religious faith, 
governed and governing by imll1utable and superior laws, the 
Revolution and the Convention had substituted a divinity 
created in their own image, confused and unequal even in its 
grandeur, and capable at a given day of abdicating into the 
hands of a dictatorship, which was soon fatally condemned 
by the very origin of its authority to the irresistible intoxica- 
tion and deep misfortunes of absolute power. 
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CHAPTER LXIV. 


THE CIVIL \V AR (1792-1796). 


I WISHED to fonow to its termination the history of the 
Convention, and retrace the parliall1entary life of France 
during the three years of its authority; I did not wish to em- 
barrass this recital by different episodes, sometin1es concen- 
trated on a point of territory, but which broke out also in 
various quarters, showing a general sentiment. I reserve as 
a powerful and necessary consolation the picture of the 
national defence and the efforts yictoriously put forth by 
our country, bleeding and torn, to repulse the enemy which 
threatened her independence. Eefore mingling some sweet- 
ness, I wish to exhaust the bitterness of the cup; to the his- 
tory of civil discord succeeds naturally that of the civil war 
of which France was the theatre, from 1792 to 179 6 . 
The war of Vendée, and the war of Brittany, have re- 
mained the type of the royalist and catholic resistance to the 
anti-religious and revolutionary power which had resolved to 
impose its yoke on souls 2S wen as bodies, on. consciences as 
well as lives. The attempts of federalist risings in Norn1andy 
and at Bordeaux; the resistance, heroic and for a ß10ment 
victorious, of Lyons, the submission of Toulon to the Eng- 
lish, the bloody disorders of the south, were nearly every- 
where provoked by political passions, by the horror or dread 
inspired by the government 
nd its acts. Before they became 
excited on account of their political opinions, before thinking 
to defend royalty, menaced and vanquished. the peasants of 
Poitou and Brittany resisted a double oppres
ion, that of 
religious faith and indi\-idual liberty; they would not hear 
mass celebrated by priests who were strangers to their. 
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parishes; they would not quit their peaceable habitations to 
march, in the nalne of the Republic, against a distant enemy. 
In imposing on the French clèrgy engagements repulsive to 
their consciences, the Constituent .Assembly had sown the 
germ of civil war in the west; the patriotic nlovement, which 
was one day to create in the large to\\'I1S the noble inlpulse 
of voluntary engagements, \vas invariably unknown and with- 
out power in the scattered farms and isolated cottages of 
the Bocage. The country gentlen1en had not enligrated, the 
peasants remained grouped around theIn; and, when the 
Revolution attacked families by its n1ilitary requisitions, as 
it had attacked consciences by the overthrow of the religious 
state, the populations rose, passionately resisting denlands 
which appeared to thenl equally unheard of and violent. 
The Vendeans, who afterwards shed their blood prodigally in 
the civil war, obstinately refl1sed it for the national defence, 
of which they did not comprehend the necessity. They at 
the saIne time defended their priests and their children. 
In 179 I two cOlnnlissioners sent by the goyernment, 
Gallois and Gensonné, halL drawn up a report to the Legis- 
lative Assenlbly of the fermentation which existed in the 
departInents of La ,r endée, the Deux-Sevres, and l\Iaine-et- 
Loire. They attributed it exclusively to the attachment of 
the country population to their curés ; the saIne sentiment 
did not exist, they said, in the snla11 towns, these being nearly 
all favorable to the revolutionary movelnent, and disposed to 
act with rigor towards the priests who had refused the oath. 
Already, in the Inonth of August, 1792, a rising had taken 
place in the environs of Bressuire, but it was easily repressed 
by the National Guards of the little towns in the neighbor- 
hood, and was without ramifications or any general under- 
standing. In the n10nth of 
Iarch, 1793, the call for three 
hundred thousand Il1en inllnediately excited resistance 
throughout the Docage, in the country which extends frolu 
N antes to Saunlur as far as the JIarais, descending towards 
the sea. The part of An jou which touches the left bank of 
the Loire was several days before the general movement. In 
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its first transports the insurrection obtained some ilnportant 
.;ucc
sses; though still without any leaders, l\10ntaigu, La 
Roche-sur- Yon, the island of N oirmoutier, had fallen into 
their power. The taking of. l\lachecoul was the signal of 
cruelties happily very rare in the history of La Vendée; 
three hundred republicans were shot on the edge of open 
graves which closed over theine The insurgents relnained in 
possession of the conquered country. 
At the COlnmencelnent of the struggle the peasants had 
spontaneously assembled, under the orders of those of their 
own people whose native superiority they recognized. The 
carrier Cathelineåu, the game-keeper Stoffiet, commanded 
the first attacks, and obtained the first successes. In the 
course of the extension of the insurrection, the populations 
addressed themselves to their natural chiefs, to the gentIe- 
111en who had lived with them fron1 father to son in a confiding 
and siInple intimacy, unknown to the other parts of France, 
and which had borne fruit since the first days of the Revolu- 
tion. The relations of the lords and the peasants had not been 
changed by the new state of things; the feudal dues, legally 
abolished, continued to be voluntarily paid; the gentlemen 
had been named mayors of their villages. It was froin the 
same right that they were asked to put themselves at the head 
of the insurrection. " What! .J\lonsieur Henri, will you real1y 
go to draw for the conscription, when all the boys of Saint 
Florent will let their heads be broken rather than luarch? ,. 
they said to La Rochejaquelein. They went to seek Lescure, 
D.Elbée, and Bonchalnps ; this last cherished no false hopes 
as to the destiny reserved for hiIl1. "\Ve shall not gather 
even glory," said he; "civil wars do not give it." lIe 
accepted, however, like his friends, the command of the 
bands of insurgent peasants, who, even before they had 
obtained arms, attacked and carricd off cannons, rushing on 
theln with their clubs. Noone could prevent their dispersing 
after a victorious expedition to revisit thcir hOlnes, embrace 
their wives, give a look at their fields, and take a loaf of 
bre
d for the following calnpaign. The villages and little 
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towns were everywhere in the hands of the insurgents; the 
gentlemen had chosen for general-in-chief Cathelineau, " the 
Sai,lt of An jou," as the peasants called him. The movement 
extended to the border of the Sè\'re N antaise : Sapinaud and 
H.oy;and conlnlanded in th3.t region. _ \.11 old sailor, Charette, 
of a family of ship owners of N antes, was at the head of the 
rising in the 1Iarais. The three little divisions of the army 
acted without concert; attacking suddenly the posts of the 
N aticnal Guards or the volunteers sent against theIn, skir- 
n1Ïshing behind the hedges, in the hollow roads, and frustrat- 
ing all the efforts of the republican generals sent against 
theIn, by their knowledge of the country and their secret 
understanding with the population. The Convention had 
not yet weighed the gravity of the insurrection; it had also 
been obliged to face so 111any enelnies, that soldiers were 
wanting; the recruits taken on the spot were bad; the bold- 
est, the most respectable of the peasants fought in the ranks 
of the insurgents; the volunteers, who had COlne fronl far, 
took to flight before the shots of enelnies, hidden behind 
trees or in houses. "I have had the grief to see the greater 
number of the volunteers run like cowards," wrote General 
Berruyer, who cOinmanded on the left bank of the Loire; "it 
is very hard for an old soldier to com111and such soldiers; I 
C3.nnot rely upon thelTI; the greater nunlber ha\'e only bad 
shot-guns, without bayonets; \'ery few know what an ann is 
like; I keep constantly saying, it is of the highest iinportance 
to Inake these troubles cease, it will not do to allow this re- 
bellion time to acquire imposing forces." 
The forces of the insurrection went on increasing. In 
vain General Quétineau h3.d bravely defended Bressuire ; tI:e 
town had been taken, and Lescure, lately arrested at the 
château of Clisson with his fan1ily, had been delivered. 
Thouars was attac1.ed by the Christiall army, a glorious 
name, which the principal body of the army had taken. The 
pe:lsants hesitated to p:lSS a brid6"e o\'er the Toué, Lescure 
spr3.n 6 over first in spite of a shower of bullets; he carried 
J.lon 6 with hiln the troops, and the \T endc

ns mounted on 
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each other's shoulders to escalade the walls. The place taken, 
Lescure endeavored to keep General Quétineau. " Remain 
anlong us, if it is only as a prisoner on parole," said he; 
" there they will make a crime of the defeats that you could 
not prevent." "I cannot, sir," gravely replied the republican 
general; "I must prove to all that I have done my duty." 
He returned to Paris, where the scaffold awaited him. 
Already General l\larcé was in prison, Berruyer was recalled; 
the representatives Choudieu and Goupilleau undertook his 
defence and saved his life. General Canclaux kept the com- 
lnand of N antes; the town was entirely favorable to the 
Revolution, and resolved to defend itself against the Ven- 
deans. These were now near, n1arching from triumph to 
triulnph; they had taken Fontenay and Saumur; General de 
Biron had just been called from the Alpes-l\1aritimes to conl- 
mand the republican forces, which were dispersed over a 
great extent, and almost excIusiyely composed of volunteers. 
Everywhere the movements of the generals were annoyed by 
the representatives on mission, arrogant and presumptuous, 
puffed up by their suprelne authority, and without respect for 
the practical knowledge of the Inilitary n1en. " I have seen 
nothing n10re frightful or more frightened than the imlnense 
crowd taking refuge at Niort," wrote Biron to the Convention; 
"the dnnns beat to arn1S in vain, without being able to assem- 
ble a tenth part of the troops retired rather than lodged 
among the inhabitants. From what I learn of the rebels, 
their 111eans and their Dlanner of nlaking war, they owe their 
strength and existence only to the frightful confusion and 
incoherent measures that have been partially taken against 
them; it must be that they are by no n1eans so dangerous as 
people say, not to have profited more or made greater prog- 
ress with such advantages." 
After the taking of Saumur, Angers opened its doors to 
the \T endeans. "Our successes confound me, all comes from 
God," said IIenri de la Rochejaquelein, judging sensibly the 
quality of his troops, heroic on certain days, impossible to 
retain long under colors, and as subject to panic as to enthu. 
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siasm. General l\Ienou had succeeded General Leygonnier, 
and was beaten. General Berthier was occupied at Tours 
in fonning a new army. The ,r endeans had returned to their 
families before attelnpting a strong attack upon N antes in 
con1bination with Charette. The agents of the representa- 
tives on mission overran the country. The minister of war, 
Bouchotte, had sent there his lieutenant, Ronsin, whose scall- 
dalous abuse of authority increased the disorder. " A griey- 
ance that I ought to denounce," wrote Biron, "is the 
innumerable quantity of agents and sub-agents of the execu- 
tive power; they go everywhere, carrying off horses and 
carriages, and 
nsulting the proprietors; this revolting piIIage 
produces few supplies for the army. The desertions from the 
National Guards are so numerous, that entire battalions ha,ye 
gone off in the night without leaving a single l11an." The 
volunteers of the Gironde had retreated the day after the 
31st of l\fay, on learning the arrest of their representatives. 
Up to that tilne, and in spite of the violences which had 
broken out on both sides at several isolated points, the war 
i
 Vendée and in Brittany was not characterized by cruelty 
and devastation. In convoking the National Guards, the 
adlninistrators of l\1aine-et-Loire had recomn1ended thenl 
moderation. "By n1aking a bad use of victory, desolating 
the country, devastating property, you violate the laws that 
every citizen ought to respect, and render yourselves cul- 
pable in the eyes of all. The prisoners of the Vendeans \ViII 
render homage to the luunanity that has been employed 
towards then1." "Our sick are as well treated as they 
coulà be in a military hospital," said the grenadiers of the 
N ation:ll Guard, who had been taken at Saumure A great 
ntunber of captives were set at liberty, after having their 
heads shayed; they were prohibited fron1 carrying arms 
against the "Christian army." The r
cobins, however, 
seized the direction of the war, which was now to change 
its character in their hands 
 defeat and bloodshed already 
menaced the revolted pro\'inces. 'Yestennann had just 

ccupied Parthenay, and entered the Boca
e, procbin1Ïng 
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that he would burn all the villages which furnished men to 
the rebels. "This is necessary to lnake the peasant trem- 
ble," said he, "and to stop the torrent which might ruin the 
Republic." Already the thirst of vengeance was excited 
among the \T endeans, and the generals had difficulty in re- 
straining their anger. The two insurgent armies had failed 
in their effort before N antes; Cathelineau had been killed; 
the Vendeans retired to their 111eadows and hollow roads. 
Saumur had been abandoned by La Rochejaquelein; Les- 
cure had fallen back upon Châtillon in the Basse Vendée. 
An attack against Luçon had been repulsed. The peasants 
fought in small bodies, often dispersing in order to return 
home, but their obstinacy prolonged a desperate struggle, 
which Jnight haye been tern1Ïnated nlore completely and 
rapidly but for the ignorance, presumption, and sometilnes 
cowardice of the chiefs whom the COl1yention put succes- 
sively at the head of its armies. Biron had been recalled, to 
be soon condenlned to death as guilty of conspiracy. 'Ves- 
termann arrested a lnan n2.lned Rossignol, formerly a work- 
ing goldslnith, wholn he had sent to Paris, at the head of 
a legion of gendannerie, and who sowed discontent among 
his soldiers. The Convention acquitted Rossignol, who was 
promoted in two days to the rank of general of division. 
"Yestermann was accused. The experienced generals, accus- 
tomed to maintain order and discipline anlong their troops, 
all demanded to be elnployed on the frontier, and to quit 
La \T endée. "I am sick at heart," wrote Genera! Barol- 
lière, "of the disobedience of the anny, the carelessness of 
the officers, the pillage and drunkenness of the soldiers; it 
is hard, when one has served thirty-six years with honor, to 
see the evil without being able to remedy it." 
The Convention at the sanIe tilDe took what measures it 
judged efficacious for stifling the rebellion. The republican 
forces had just been beaten at Pont de Cé, and the Com- 
nlittee of Public Safety announced the following resolutions: 
- 
, To purify the staff 
nd the comn1Ìssioners of w
r by suL- 
stituting in their pb.ce genel als and cOllll11issioners of a 
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decided patriotism. To choose companies of pioneers and 
laborers in the n10st patriotic COlnnlunes. To lnake pro,
ision 
of cOlnbustibles for burning the woods, thickets, and heaths. 
To cut down the forests, destroy the retreat of the rebels; to 
cut down the crops by cOlnpanies of worklnen, and transport 
them to the rear of the arnlY; carry away the cattle. To 
conduct into the interior the wonlen, children, and old men, 
their subsistence being provided for. As soon as the army 
shall be re-organized, the representatives of the people shall 
arrange with the adn1Ïnistrators of the circumjacent depart- 
n1ent to sound the tocsin in the neighboring communes, and 
lead all citizens between the age of sixteen and sixty against 
the rebels." 
Rossignol himself doubted of his success, in spite of the 
new forces which the Convention were preparing for him. 
Like all the generals who had preceded hin1, he demanded 
fifteen thousand men of regular troops. They held out to hiln 
hopes of the regilnents of the l\Iayence garrison. General 
Custine had just given up the place after the n10st coura- 
geous defence; the Committee of Public Safety was wise 
enough not to let its resentment fall upon the troops; the 
general alone was to pay for the hunlÍliation of the Republic. 
" I feel happy to have caused the fall of Custine," wrote Ron- 
sin to \Tincent, elnployed like hitnself. at the 1\finistry of 
\Yar; "I have contributed a little to Biron's fall; nlake an 
end with Beauharnais, and all the nobles whose proscription 
is so necessary to the well-being of the Republic." "It will 
be fine," said Tallien to the Convention, "to see Rossignol, 
sprung frOln that class so disd3.ined by the rebels, succeed to 
1\lonseigneur the Duke of Biron." It W
iS by silnilar argu- 
lnents, and appealing to the basest passions of human nature, 
that they defended before the Assembly the new general-in- 
chief of the" Rochelle army," who had been suspended from 
his comn1and by the representatives Bourdon and Goupilleau. 
" He was one of the conquerors of the BastiJIe," continued 
Tallien; "I will not exalnine hiln if he has pillaged, or gets 
drunk, but if our commissioners had the right to cashier him. 
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! J(now that Biron c
uld not bear the frankness of his repub- 
I ican character; he has shown himself a hero. 4
nd what 
does it Inatter to n1e the pi
\aging of several houses of aristo- 
crats? These are the effects of war." Rossignol was n1ain- 
tained at the head of the armies, and the representatives who 
had suspended him were recalled to Paris. The garrison of 
:\Iayence arrived in La Vendée, under the orders of General 
Aubert Dubayet. At the head of their vanguard marched 
Kléber, adjutant-general during the siege of l\layence, who 
had made himself reJnarked by the brilliancy of his bravery 
and his lnilitary genius. The representatives Rewbell and 
l\Ierlin ùe Thionville, shut up in the place, had asked for 
him the rank of general of brigade, but Kléber refused. "It 
was," said he in his memoirs, "a brevet to n1arch to the scaf- 
fold, or, what is still worse, to languish in prison with the 
sword suspended overhead." The corps of the l\Iayençais 
was joined to the army of Canclaux. It was decided to pro- 
tect N antes, menaced by Charette and by the bands of the 
Basse Vendée. Rossignol and the corps which he com- 
manded had been several times beaten by the Vendeans, 
who re-united all their forces for this suprelne effort. The 
"favorite of the Convention" did not reply to the call, when 
the republican generals were effecting their junction beyond 
the Sèvre N antaise. Charette arrived there at the same 
tin1e, followed by all the population of the Marais, who were 
escaping the devastation and transportation with which they 
were 111enaced. The Vendean peasants had also risen; a 
confused crowd, dragging after them their furniture and 
cattle, constantly accompanied the arn1Y; the Vendean 
sharpshooters fought with fury at Torfou. '
Never have I 
seen a ferocity n10re terrible," said Kléber: he had stopped 
the route with his division, by ordering Chevardin. the com- 
mandant of the Saône-et-Loire chasseurs, to defend the pas- 
sage of the bridge of Boussay. "You will be killed," said 
he to hinl, "but you will save your comrades." "Yes, gen- 
eral," said Chevardin, who executed his orders to the letter. 
The artillery remained in the power of the Vendeans. The 
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fayençais, for a moment surprised by the mode of combat 
fan1Ïliar to the peasants, had bravely resulned again the 
offensive; Châtillon and Eressuire were reconquered, in spite 
of the prodigies of valor of the Vendean chiefs, and their 
anny suffered seriously. "The army of :ßlayence has done 
more in six days than all the annies of the 'Vest in six 
n10nths," wrote the representative Philippeaux to the Con- 
vention. "General Rossignol, who has for a month an- 
nounced so many pretended victories obtained by his 
vigilant bravery, never left his bed, or his bath-room, and 
has, in fact, directed nothing but disastrous lllovements." 
Rossignol was sent to the army of Brest, Ronsin passed to 
the head of the Revolutionary Army, which was ordered 
to Lyons; but at the san1e time the generals Canclaux and 
Grouchy were suspended. Aubert Dubayet was recalled 
to Paris, and the army of the 'Vest placed entirely under 
the orders of General Léchelle, who was deservedly unknown 
and obscure. "According to the witness, given without 
exaggeration, of all those who knew him, he was the most 
cowardly soldier, the worst officer, and the n10st ignorant 
leader that had ever been seen. He knew nothing of the 
map, could scarcely write his name, and never once ap- 
proached within cannon-shot of the enemy. Nothing could 
be compared to his cowardice and folly except his arroganc
, 
brutality, and obstinacy." 1 
This general, chosen so anxiously by the Assembly, and 
solemnly announced by a procIalnation of the represent:ltives 
IIentz and Prieur of the 11arne, had heard with displeasure 
the soldiers cry, " Long live Dubayet !" while he was review- 
ing them, and also saw presented by his officers General 
CancIaux's plan of attack. I--Ie did not even give hilnself 
the trouble to look at it. "Yes," said he, "this project is 
very n1uch to my taste, but it is on the spot that we must 
show ourselves, we must march in order, with dignity, and 
an together." The 
Iayençais remained under the orders of 
Kléber. 


1 :Memoirs of Kléber. 
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Léchelle prudently kept hinlself far from the field of 
battle, 'when on the 17th -of October, all the army of the 
Vendeans, still forty thousand men strong, Inarched in a 
body to attack Cholet, where the republicans were in- 
trenched; they fought even in the streets of the suburbs. 
Contrary to their custom, the peasants were fanned in dense 
colu1l1ns. " Never," said ICléber, "have the rebels fought a 
ÌJ
ttle so well ordered, but which has been so fatal to them: 
they fought like tigers and our soldiers like lions. On the 
15 th and 17 th of October, I lost fourteen chiefs of brigade
 
chiefs of battalion, or officers of my staff in my division 
alone, all my companions in arms and friends." Lescure 
was mortally wounded; Bonchamps and D'Elbée were car- 
ried on litters following the \T endean army, which fell back 
slowly towards the Loire, ever courageous and resolute in 
spite of the grievous defeats which had one after another 
tried its valor. The won1en and children accoll1panied the 
soldiers, torn from their homes by the ruin of the hopes that 
they had so long cherished, ready to pass the river with 
them, and seek in a friendly country victory or a refuge 
against the vengeance of the Convention. All that remained 
of the country population were crowded into Saint Florent. 
The heights upon which the little town was built extend in a 
half circle to the banks of the Loire, leaving at their base a 
vast extent of sand, which was thronged with a COll1pact 
crowd, carried away by terror, driven from villages in flames, 
and ravaged fields. Several boats crossed the river with 
difficulty, loaded to the edge with the most adroit or robust, 
hastening to save themselves. They brought five thousand 
republican prisoners to the river side whom they could not 
conduct beyond the Loire. The army cried that they must 
be shot, and all the chiefs were of the same opinion. Les- 
cure was dying; Bonchamps raised himself upon his n1at- 
tress, detaching himself by a supreme effort from the first 
agonies of death. "I demand that their lives be granted," 
said he; "it is certainly the last order that I shall give, as- 
sure me that it shall be executed." Even in the ruin of all 
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that they had wished and tried for, the \T endeans still pre. 
served the right to the glorious title of "the Christian ann}'." 
The prisoners were spared. 
Several \vounded and dying alone remained in the ruined 
houses of Saint Florent. ".A profound solitude now reigns 
in the country which was occupied by the rebels," wrote the 
representatives; "you may travel a long way in these coun- 
tries without Ineeting a Iuan or seeing a cottage . . . \\'e 
ha\"e left nothing behind us but cinders and heaps of 
corpses." Rossignol had re-appeared at the head of the 
anl1Y, to replace Léchelle, who had never been seen on a 
day of battle. " I use every endeavor," wrote he, "to de- 
stroy all that offends liberty; but there are still humane 
people, and in revolution this is a fault." The republican 
army crossed the Loire, in pursuit of the Vendeans. 
These unhappy Inen still fought by sIllall bodies, under 
the orders of the chiefs that death had not yet snatched frOln 
then1. At twenty years of age, Henri de la Rochejaquelein 
found hilnself at the head of the army, struggling heroically 
in the n1idst of a confused n1ultitude, without bread, without 
shelter, almost without anns and amlnunition. Henceforth 
deprived of the advantages which the knowledge of the 
country and the vicinity of resources gave theIn, the Ven- 
deans advanced without aim, employing in badly combined 
enterprises all the force and courage that remained to them. 
In the hope of receiving assistance from the English, they 
had made an inroad upon Normandy and attacked Gran- 
ville; but the peasants refused to go farther, and imperiously 
insisted upon a return towards the Loire. On the road fron1 
Angers to Rennes, a sInaU success gained at Pontorson 
opened to theln the gates of Antrain; General Rossignol 
had been again repulsed; he presented hilnself before the 
council of generals and representatiyes on nlÏssion: "Citi- 
zens," said he, " I have sworn the republic or death, I will 
keep my oath, but I declare to you that I am not made to 
c01l1mand an army. Let then1 give Ine a battalion, and I 
will do my duty. If my resignation is not accepted, I shall 
think the ruin of the Republic is desired." 
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Upon this testinlony, forced by hUlniliation fronl the not 
very scrupulous conscience of the general, the J acobin Prieur 
of the 1iarne rose. H No," said he, H your resignation shall 
not be accepted, Rossignol, though you should lose twenty 
Jnore battles, though you should go through twenty more 
defeats you shall be none the less the dear child of the 
Revolution. \Voe be to the generals who will not aid you 
with their advice! If they lead you astray, we shall regard 
thenI as the authors of our reverses." 1Iarceau and Kléber 
became angry. Rossignol was maintained. The Vendeans 
had vainly attelnpted to seize Angers, but had been obliged 
to fall back on Le 1\ians, which they entered by force, pur- 
sued by \Vestennann. \Vhen the combat was engaged in 
the next day, before the town, discouragement had at last 
seized on the peasants; they refused to support the attack 
attenIpted by Rochejaquelein. The night was passed in 
skinnishing in the streets; and at the break of day the main 
body of the Vendean arnIY, disbanded and flying, had evacu- 
ated the place. All day the republican army massacred the 
wonlen, children, and wounded who had remained behind. 
"It is impossible to imagine," said K.léber, "the horrible 
carnage done that day, or the nUlnber of prisoners of all 
ages, of both sexes and every condition." The intoxication 
of blood of the representatives on Inission enhanced still 
more the horror of the reality. "All that had remained in 
the town fell under the blows of our soldiers, the massacre 
having lasted fifteen hours. In the space of fourteen leagues 
there is not a yard where there is not a corpse stretched." 
The V endean chiefs rallied the unfortunate remains of 
their soldiers, and Inarched on Laval, where they had for- 
Inerly found a refuge, to Inarch afterwards towards Ancenis, in 
the hope of passing the Loire there. A detachmelJt of the 
republican anny watched theln. Rochejaquelein and Stof, 
Ret threw themselves into a boat with several men, to carry 
off the boats they percei,'ed on the other bank, but they did 
not come back. The Vendeans waited in vain for their gen- 
erals and the boats; despairing, they fled at hazard, still 
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commanded by Fleuriot, persistently fighting against \Yester
 
nlann, who pursued thel1'1. 
l\Iarccau had been made general-in-chief, owing to the 
hatred and rancor of the J acobins against the l\layençais offi- 
cers: he obtained, however, permission to keep Kléber near 
him. " In 
ccepting the title," said he to his friend, "I take 
the disgust and the responsibility for n1yself, I leave you the 
real con1n1and and the means of saving the army." "Very 
well," replied Kléber, "we will fight and be guillotined to- 
gether." 
It was Kléber, in fact, who cOlnmanded on the 23d of 
December, 1793, when the republican arn1Y helnmed in the 
\Vorn-out Vendeans near Savenay. The best officers had 
been killed or fled singly; the peasants who cOlnn1enced 
the hostilities, now long replaced by recruits, were not there 
to sustain the shock of the republican troops; the Vendeans 
fought, however, with desperate energy. "I have well seen 
them, well examined them," wrote General Beaupuy to 
Merlin de Thionville ; "I recognize my faces of Cholet and 
La val, and by their bearing I can assure you that the only 
tlling wanting was the soldier's coat. This war of ragamuf- 
fins and peasants, that was looked upon as ridiculous and 
contemptible, has always appeared to 111e as the greatest task 
for the French Republic." 
The great war of La Vendée was finished, the war of 
combats and surprises, of assaults and escalades. 1'he offi- 
cers who still survived put thelnselves at the head of several 
bands, or rejoined Charette in Low Poitou. Every day sev- 
eral of theln fell into the hands of the republicans; some 
died of their wounds, like Ð'Elbée, wholn they were obliged 
to fasten on a chair to shoot; others ren1ained proudly reso- 
lute to the last breath, like the Prince Tahnont, eldest son of 
the DuJ...e de la Trémoille, decapitated before his château of 
Laval, the gate of which long bore his bleeding head. " I 
have done my duty, exercise your trade," he said to his exe- 
cutioners, who led him about from town to town. Henri 
de la Rochejaquelein had asseInbled several hundred nlen 
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around hiln, and still fought obscurely, till he was killed (28th 
of January, 1794) not far from Cholet. He had fought with suc- 
cess in a sn1all engagement; two chasseurs of the" blues," 
as the V endeans called the republicans, reI11aining still on the 
road, the young general advanced to speak to theln; one of 
them turned and fired when close to him; his nlen sprang 
forward; the republican and the Vendean were dead. They 
were buried in the same grave, almost under the eyes of a 
column of the enemy, which was already in sight. For three 
weeks, Charette and Stofflet, at the head of their bands, were 
ignorant of the death of Rochejaquelein. 
They still fought, in spite of exhaustion and despair; 
exasperation supplied the place of force. Kléber had con- 
ceived the project of shutting up Charette in a narrow circle, 
where it would be easy to conquer hin1; and proposed to 
proclairn an indulgence in the rest of the country. But 
Marceau already was no more at the head of the army, 
General Turreau having been chosen to replace him; he ap- 
peared only after the affair of Savenay. Kléber laid his plan 
before him. " It is not mine," replied the new general; he 
had resolved to execute, and even go beyond, the instructions 
formerly drawn up by Ronsin for the Comnlittee of Public 
Safety. Twelve incendiary columns were prepared to traverse 
the country in every direction; Carrier was at N antes, for- 
merly strongly republican, but now in consternation, and 
devastated by the horrors which were cOlnmitted every day 
within its walls. The Vendean prisoners died by hundreds; 
sonletimes the rigor of the proconsul reached the people of 
N antes. General Turreau had asked from the Convention a 
final authorization. " My intention is decided to burn every- 
thing," he wrote to the Committee of Public Safety; "but 
it is you who ought to prescribe this great measure; I 
am only the passive instrument of the will of the legislative 
body represented by you. You ought to pronounce before- 
hand also upon the fate of the WOlnen and children. If they 
must be put to the sword, I want an order which will cover 
my responsibility." The Committee of Public Safety remain. 
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ing dUlnb, Turreau at last decided to act. "If my instruc- 
tions are \yell seconded," wrote he again, " in a fortnight there 
will not exist in La Vendée either houses, or food, or arms, 
or inhabitants, except those who, in the depth of the forests, 
have escaped the 1110st scrupulous search. For I ought to 
observe that I despair of burning the forests; if you do not 
decide to have them cut very soon, they will long serve as an 
Ünpenetrable asylum to a great nUlnber of rogues." 
The forests rClnained standing, the rains of winter hin- 
dered the work of the incendiary columns. One after another 
the villages were delivered to the llaines, but the inhabitants 
fled to take refuge in the woods, and the insurgent officers 
again found soldiers. "They told you," wrote Turreau, 
" that the war of La Vandée was nnished; I believed noth- 
ing of it, and I was right enough. The truth must be told: 
there still exist nun1erous bands cOlnmanded by Rochejaque- 
lein, Stofflet, and Charette. If they were together I could find 
them, beat and crush theln; but dispersed as they are, it is 
iU1possible to reach theln; these rogues have a perfect knowl- 
edge of the country, they hide themselves in the depths of 
the forests, slip imperceptibly between our coltunlls, and COlne 
to annoy us in the rear. They have become highwaymen, 
in
crccpt the roads, and render cOl1ullunication very difficult. 
No, certainly, it is not finished, this unhappy \Var! " 
1'he Conyentiol1 and its generds learned what a popula- 
tion naturally peaceable may becon1e when pushed to despair 
by a blind and sanguinary tyranny; the bands were recruited 
every day more nun1erously and boldly. rrhey had retaken 
Cholet, and the republicans were forced to e\'acuate Bres- 
suire; the Vendean army sprang up anew frOln the ashes of 
the villages, by the side of the corpses everywhere left with- 
(lut burial. "I mn astonished," said Turreau, " at the species 
of terror which has taken hold of our troops, and the few 
111easures that the generals know how to take to oppose to the 
progress of the enemy." Ch
rette could not be seized, 
neither his soldiers; disbanded one day, the b
nds refon11ed 
the next on the banl
s of the S
\'re, in the Bocage, or in the 
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l\larais. The republicans of the towns and large villages 
cOlnmenced to n1urmur loudly; they often found then1selyes 
involved in the devastation of the country. "The soldiers 
who call themselves republican give thelnselves up to de- 
bauchery, to destruction of property, and many horrors of 
which cannibals thelnselves are incapable," wrote the presi- 
dent of the district of Cholet to Turreau. At Luçon the 
patriot municipality arrested General Huché, lieutenant of 
the commander-in-chief. "Is it possible," said the COlnnÜttee 
of Public Safety, "when we beat all the annies of Europe, 
that we should be perpetually tonnented by rebels and raga- 
I11uffins who are without 111eans? " 
The truth was beginning to be seen, in spite of the fero, 
ciously declamatcry protests of the c0ll1111issioners, and the 
useless cruelty of the n1Ïlitary authority. Tun"eau was de- 
prived of his command like Rossignol, who commanded on 
the right bank of the Loire, where he was harassed by bands 
of Choltalls now become very numerous. The situation of 
the armies on the frontiers demanded large re-enforce111ents of 
troops; Carnot took advantage of the protestations of the 
representatives on mission in the 'Yest. " You have said," 
wrote he, "that La V endée was nothing but a desert, which 
contained no lnore than twelve thousand living persons; you 
cannot therefore make any objection to the departure of 
twenty-five thousand men, \vho will go to fill up the ranks of 
the annies of the l\10selle, the North, and the Pyrenees." 
The war continued under the orders of obscure generals, 
defensive, and every day less cruel, but persistent on both 
sides, on account of the obstinacy of the rebel chiefs, and the 
blind infatuation of the Committee of Public Safety. "There 
are still plenty of battles to fight, and rascals to destroy," 
wrote General Vinleux; "we not only find theln in force, 
but they attack us. 'Vithout doubt this war is no longer 
dangerous to the policy of the Republic, but to predict that 
it will be finished in se,"eral decades, - one must be a 
wretched charlatan to hold such language." 
All useless fighting had been forbidden to the republican 
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troops. The cursed cohunns no longer ravaged the country, 
and henceforth the requisitions and exactions caIne mostly 
from the Vendeans. The peasants were weary of a war with- 
out hope, the s
fety of their lives was promised as the price 
of their submission. The chiefs of the bands were no longer 
men of family 111arching at the head of the r
ral populations 
in the midst of whOln they had been born, fighting for the 
honor of their name as much as for the defence of their 
religion and their country; they had becolne rebels, still set- 
ting up the royal flag, with no help frOln without, or any hope 
of success, condelnned to pursue to the end a struggle which 
could only finish for theln in death. vrith alternations of 
ardor and discouragetnent, returns of rigor and indulgence, 
the situation was modified from day to day. The 9th Ther- 
midor brought back the Convention decidedly to the way of 
good sense and Inoderation; the cOlnplaints of the local ad- 
ministrations began to be heard; the crimes of Carrier at 
Nantes, the devastations of Turreau in country districts
 
appeared in their true light. "The disorganization, the in- 
subordination of the troops, pillage, murder, go before the 
general conflagration," wrote the administrators of Cholet. 
"They begin by burning comlnunes that the rebels have 
never occupied. They burn especially proyisions, food and 
forage; more than a hundred thousand tons of grain have 
been the prey of the flames, nothing relnains to the inhabit- 
ants of the country but a fresh insurrection. If he tries to 
live with good citizens, he finds certain death; if he stops at 
home, he finds it also there. Our unhappy country, become 
a vast field of ruins, was entirely abandoned to our new ene- 
n1Ìes, who, by the barbarities exercised against them, were 
animated with the rage and fury of despair." The new con1- 
missioners of the Convention confirmed the facts and made 
known the state of the country. .. The rebel army," said 
they, "is composed of two elements; the first includes the 
hardened rascals who do not quit the flag, a collection of 
priests, game-keepers, poachers, deserters, and smugglers; the 
second is composed of farmers, and the country people misled 
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by fanaticism whom royalism has made use of. The greater 
part only march at present under constraint. The act of the 
Conyention which has cited Carrier before the revolutionary 
tribunal, the prosecutions ordered against the generals have 
already taken away a great nUIuber of partisans from Cha- 
rette and Stof-flet." 
The decree of the Convention accorded a general am- 
nesty "to all the persons known under the name of Rebels 
of La V endée and the Chouans, without exception of the 
chiefs; " but the recent successes had excited the hopes as 
well as the pride of Charette and his lieutenants. A rivalry 
hitherto almost unknown among the Vendeans divided Cha- 
rette and Stoffiet; the representatives on Inission understood 
that it was not sufficient to detach the peasants from the 
cause of the insurrection, but that they must at any price 
gain the leaders. Charette asked to treat with General Can- 
claux, who had just been recalled to N antes, General Hoche 
comlnanding the army of the \Vest. The cOlnnlÏssioners of 
the Convention would not give up to the Inilitary authorities 
the care of the negotiations; amnlunition as well as provis- 
ions was wanting in the Cal11p of the insurgents; several of 
the lieutenants were hostile to the peace. "You have not 
sufficient for the subsistence of the army," said Charette; 
"you know that it is impossible to establish order in the dis- 
tributions, and that a soldier COnSUl11eS twice as Inuch as a 
peasant. Give Ine bread, and I will continue the war; since 
you cannot prevent my men from dying with hunger, I will 
Inake peace." 
He received, in fact, the representatives of the people at 
the Château of La Jaunaye, not far fr0111 Nantes, on the 12th 
of February, 1795. A tent had been pitched on the I1l00r; 
the Vendean chief arrived alone, leaving behind hinl his rude 
and poorly equipped escort; the deputies also abandoned 
their rich carriages. 1"'hey discussed the conditions, at first 
exorbitant on the side of the Vendeans, but gradually 
softened, and finally accepted after a conference which lasted 
tîve dars. The representath.es had mixed up with it long 
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discourses and professions of republican faith to which the 
Vendeans scarcely replied. The free exercise of worship; a 
complete an1nesty; the raising of all sequestrations and con- 
fiscations; assistance in repairing the cottages and re-estab- 
lishing agriculture: such were the articles of the pacification 
accepted by the insurgents, who made a forn1al declaration 
of the justice of their cause. The n1anifesto, howeyer, ter- 
Ininated thus: - ,. United under the san1e tent, we haye felt 
still more strongly that we were Frenchnlen, û.nd that the 
general good of the fatherland could alone aninw.te us. I t is 
with these sentiments that we declare solemnly to the N a- 
tional Convention and the whole of France, that we submit 
ourselves to the French Republic one and indiYisible. \Ve 
recognize its laws, and we take a fornlal engagelnent not to 
make any attack on them." 
Sapinaud and his staff signed with Charette and his offi- 
cers. Cornlatin, principal chief of the Chouans in Brittany 
and N ornlandy, had already engaged to accept the same con- 
ditions. This man was an anlbitious intriguer, who had 
known how to gain the favor of Puisye, the indefatigable 
contriver of intrigues with royalists who were abroad. Stoffiet 
arrived at La J aunaye when all was concluded: the repug- 
nance 'which he had nlanifested for the peace and his riyalry 
with Charette having prevented his being consulted upon 
the treaty, he was violently angry. .." The de\'il t
ke the 
Republic! The devil take Charette! " cried he. The arnlY 
of An jou continued to remain strangers to the pacification; 
it had even protested against it by two violent papers, dra\yn 
up by the Abbé Bernier, curé of Saint Laud, fonnerly ar- 
dently engaged in the war of La Vendée, and always inti- 
nlately connected with Stoffiet. This latter resisted alone; 
he finished, howcyer, by accepting the peace and by evacuat- 
ing the forest of \T ezin, where he had hidden his nÚlitary 
stores. False or sincere, this appearance of peace caused 
great joy in the countries formerly agitated by the cidl war. 
Charette appe3.red at 
 antes wearing proudly the white cock- 

dc, but surrounded by representatives on nlÏs
ion, along 
VOL. VI.- 21 
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with the republican generals. Hoche did not believe in the 
pc1cificéltion. ""\Ve ought not to disguise froln ourselves that 
there will long remain in these countries bands of robbers 
and assassins," said he to his colleague, Aubert Dubayet, who 
comnlanded the army of the côte de Cherbourg; "the peace 
is signed, it is true; but if the troops continue to take the 
grain in the country places, which they never do without 
wasting, we ought to expect war. Even during the confer- 
ences we used to fight to obtain provisions; the country is 
not a rich one; the more troops are sent, the more risings 
will there be." In the regions to the right of the Loire most 
of all, the depredations of the Chouans had not ceased a 
single day; Cormatin pron1Ïsed foreign assistance, and tried 
to excite a new insurrection. The adlninistrators of the 
districts conlplained bitterly. "While the Convention has 
shown clemency," they wrote froln Vitré, "the Chouans have 
shown fury and barbarity. They have robbed more, burnt 
more, Inassacred more republicans than they did previously. 
\Ve have published the peace; gracious heavens, what a. 
peace! The Chouans alone en joy it, the republicans have it 
not." After long hesitation and at the solicit:ltion of the 
generals, the Convention decided to give the order for arrest- 
ing the chiefs of the Chouans, especially Cormatin; at the 
same time the war broke out again against the small bodies 
of men which continually overran Normandy and Brittany. 
General Hoche foresaw an attempt of the English upon our 
coasts; and was actively and ardently pre-occupied by the 
desire of stifling beforehand the royalist movement which 
\\'as preparing. 4\ proclamation, published throughout the 
country places, announced his intentions; the firmness of its 
accent proved the growing weakness of the Convention and 
the part which the military began to take in the government. 
The columns of the" :\fobiles " anew traversed the country; 
but the strictest discipline maintained the troops in their 
duty. "N 0, this country shall not be a 'Vendée," said the 
general; "during ten months I have been exposed to all the 
passions of hUlnanity, I haye c0111bated against the royalists: 
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the terrorists, and the robbers; in the nallle of humanity, let 
the laws be in full force." A chief of the Chouans, named Bois 
Hardi, had been killed in a battle, and the soldiers carried 
his head un the point of a pike. I-Ioche wrote to the C0111- 
nlandant, " I alTI indignant at tÌ1e conàuct of those who ha,'e 
suffered the head of a vanquished enen1Y to be paraded. 
Do they think, these ferocious beings, to Inake us witnesses 
of the fri 6 htful scenes of La Vendée? \\'ithout losing a 
I110ment, you will arrest the officers \\'ho cOllllnanded the de- 
tachlnen t of grenadiers, and those who cut off and Pdraded the 
head of Bois I-Iardi." The decrees of the Convention sec- 
onded the efforts of the generals; hostilities continued, how- 
ever, though reduced to the state of pursuit by arnled Inen 
against bands of pillagers and vagabonds; keeping up, nev- 
ertheless, the agitation in a part of the departlllents of the 
'Vest, and giving rise to a belief of a serious hostility to the 
government of the Republic. The proclamation addressed 
to the governor of Belle-Isle by the English COlllmodore 
Ellison was a proof. An English squadron had just appeared 
in our waters; it had defeated Adn1Ïral Villaret- J oyeuse, and 
prepared to protect the landing of a little anny of elnigrants 
on the coasts of Brittany. " The exhaustion of the resources 
of the Conyention," said the commodore, "the rising of 
the royalists in every part of the kingdoln, an d more particu- 
larly in Brittany, against its oppressi\-e power; the anny of 
disembarkation, composed entirely of French troops, which 
comes to join itself to the royalists; the recent victory, which 
has almost finished the destruction of the naval force of the 
Republic. 211 these circumstances ought to lead you not to 
prolong the cal
lnities of your country." 
Gener
l Doucret replied. ,. Sir, we have no want of either 
the protection or the provisions of the king your master. \Ve 
want for nothing here, as you can easily convince yourself. 
To live free or die in defencling the Republic one and indi- 
yisible; this is my wish, 3S it is 21so that of the brave repub- 
licans I con1nl<1nd." The emigrants had already landed i
1 
the hay of Carnac, on the peninsula of Quiberon (26th of June, 
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1795). They were furnished with anus and money by the 
l11unificence of the English Governi11ent. Puisaye had long 
been in communication ",itb 1\lr. '\Vindham; alone in the lnin- 
istry this st
lteslnan W2S actively f
vorable to the en1Ïgrants 
and disposed to fonvard their enterprises. lIe h
d assulned 
that Brittany was not only royalist, but ready to rise up alto- 
gether, provided that she found from without pecuniary re- 
sources and a point of support; he had entered into relations 
with the chiefs of the Chouans; he had even attempted several 
negotiations with certain republican generals. The en1igrant 
army, intrenched at Quiberon, and extending from there to 
the edge of the sea, was to support the Breton insurrection. 
Georges Cadoudal and his Chouans were already on the 
coast. A crowd of peasants came to ask for arms; the gen- 
tlemen arrived from England put themselves at their head. 
The reginlents of en1Ïgrants in the pay of Engh:nd were 
comnlanded by the Count d'Hervilly. The garrison of the 
little fort Penthièvre had surrendered, and the soldiers had 
been incorporated in the royalist army. The Chouans ad- 
,.anced without obstacle as far as .Auray. The det
cbments 
of republican troops had retreated, struck with stupor. 
A 11lOJnent sufficed to re-anilnate their courage. General 
Hoche had everywhere sent orders to 111arch on Quiberon, 
and asked re-enfOrCell1ents fron1 Aubert Dubayet; disorder 
took place in the little army of the elnigrants. Puis8ye, the 
real leader of the expedition, possessed no regut!.r authority, 
for he was not in the service of Enp"I
nd. 1\1. d'Hervilly re- 
. 0" 
fused to support the movement of the Chouans by the troops 
of the line. The former had élIready sustained several checks, 
élnd their number was much din1inished when they wished to 
deliver an attack against the republican forces. Georges 
Cadoudal broke out in anger. "My people are furious," 
said he, " they will not fight; no one has come to their aid, 
and I regret to have facilit:J.ted this descent which will crush 
our party." The Chouans encumbered the little peninsula, 
already taken up by the population of the couDtry flying 
before the republicans, \\ ho still kept advancing in spite of 
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the assistance that the English gunboats brought to the emi- 
O'rants. Under the shelter of the forts seyeral detadllnents 
b 
elnbar1..ed to try an assault upon thc coast. A new Lody of 
a thousand Iuen, comll1anded by Sonlbreuil, had just ..urived 
at Quiberon. Hervilly had not waited for thenl to attac1:
 
the enemy; he was repu]5ed and nlortally woundtd; his 
lines were forced. The losses of the enlÌgrants e-.lualled 
thcir bravery 
 fifty-three oiftcers of the regllllent vf the 
n12rine had relllained on the field of battle. Scarce ly dis- 
elnbarked, Sonl
)reuil too
": thc conunand of the sad r
mains 
of the expedition so lately surround
d by so 11ìuch hop
. .L\t 
the S
lne instant, durin,6" the night, two cohllnns of tt.c re- 
publicans. of which one advanced in the water brea
:t-high) 
surrounded the little fort Penthièvr
: they were guided hy 
prisone"!"s who, when cap
i\'e in Eng-land, h:ld recendy been 
enrolled in the emigLlnt re 6 iInents, and rejoined with errger- 
Hess the service of the Republic. At break of day, Son1- 
breuil perceÏ\'ed, fronl his intrenc
led calnp, the tri-colored 
flag flying on the fort; the gunners lu
d been killed on their 
pieces. T'he elnigr<lnts were left without resource or hope 
úf resistance, and fell back upon Quiberon at the point of 
the peninsula; the republicans had seized the artillery. Al- 
ready the re-embarklnent cOlnnlenced. Puisaye, full of an- 
ger and disgust, was the first to go on board the English 
vessel. 
The boats were very few, the crowd was great; the 
peasants, their wives and their children, hindered the nlove- 
Inents of the en1Ïgrants. The republicans had refornìed their 
columns, and were approaching; an English corvette, lying 
broadside at a short distance, swept the little shore with 
its cannon. Alrecldy, in the ranks of the royalists, the Inen 
enlisted in England spoke of surrendering; the republican 
soldiers cried, "Lay down your arms, there will be nothing 
done to you! " Several officers had 
dvanced. "Frenchn1en, 
surrender," said they; ,. do not force us to Inassacre you; if 
one of ours is again struc!
, the general wil1 conllnand to fire; 
therefore lllake the English fi:1Ìsh!" The boata.ò of the 
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squadron arrived, battling with great difficulty against the 
wind and the sea. The cannon of the republicans COln- 
lnenced to reply to the fire of the English corvette; it was 
under the weight of this double peril that the emigrants and 
the Chouans sought to en1bark. General Hoche and his 
troops were mingled already in this confused crowd. Quercy 
approached the general. " I will swinl out to lnake the Eng- 
lish cease firing," said he, "on condition that you will not 
fire upon 111e." Hoche inclined his head to this brave gen- 
tleman. "Go," said he, "and do not come back again." 
In a few minutes Quercy came back, resolved to partake the 
lot of his comrades. The little body of the en1Ïgrants surren- 
dered, as incapable to fly as to resist, deceived by the promises 
of mercy of the republican officers and soldiers. Son1breuil 
had offered his life to General Humbert in exchange for the 
w
lfare oÍ his comrades. He had conceived SOlne hope; 
General Iloche had, however, replied that he could not 
permit the embarkation. The representatives on mission 
had just arrived. Sombreuil excused the conduct of the emi- 
grants. "Sir," said Tallien proudly, "we have all been 
under the knife, but we never thought of carrying arms 
against our country." The boats bore away loaded to the 
water's edge; several of then1 had several times 111ade the 
passage. while the conyoy of prisoners was sadly formed to 
be lnarched towards Auray. Their guards were few, and 
sevcrJ.I of them could have escaped; they counted on a tacit 
capitulation; nearly all were shut up in the church. Gen- 
eral Hoche had already gone; Tallien retook the road to 
Paris, still hesitating between lnercy and the cruel force of 
necessity. The representative Blad alone remained, charged 
with the horrible duty of punislll11en t. 
On arriving at the Convention, Tallien had taken his de- 
cision; his speech, emphatically savage, adlninistered to the 
passions already excited against the emif;r
nts. The nlÍli- 
téUY commissions, which were already formed at Aurayand 
Vannes, receh'ed tardily fronl the Assembly seyeral inyita- 
tions to mercy j already the executions succeeded each other 7 
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not without repugnance on the part of the soldiers nor with
 
out resistance Oi1 the part of the officers. Blad was forced 
to renew his commissioners, who acted slowly. A little plot 
was forn1ed in Vannes to allow tI-..e captives to escape; before 
the tribunal the Chouans met with some indulgence; all the 
soldiers formerly prisoners in England were anew incorpo- 
rated in the army. .A. thousand eIlligrants relnained exposed 
to the rigors of the revolutionary laws; they everywhere 
excited compassion. Sombreuil was particularly the object 
of this; young and charming, he was on the point of marry- 
ing, when he had accepted the cOll1mand of the expedition 
which was to cost him his life. Brought before the military 
c0111mission, he boldly pleaded the cause of his cOInpanions. 
" I have lived and I will die a royalist," said he; "ready to 
appear before God, I swear that there has been a capitula- 
tion, with an undertaking to treat the eIlligrants as prisoners 
of war. You know it well," said he, turning himself towards 
the grenadiers who guarded him, "it was before you that I 
capitulated." 
I-Ie was condemned with the Bishop of Dol, Joseph de 
Eroglie, the Count of Sennedlle, and tweh-e other emi- 
grants or Chouans. \Vhen they were brought to Vannes, 
Sombreuil refused to kneel. " I bend the knee before God," 
said he; "I adore His justice; but you are nothing but as- 
sassins." \Vhen they proceeded to blindfold him, " I like to 
see IllY enemies," said he. He had scarcely cried to the 
soldiers, " _'\.iIn to the right," when he fell lifeless under the 
bullets. He had passed his last night in writing to .Admiral 
vVarren a letter full of bitterness with regard to Puisaye, de- 
ploring the abandonment in which he had been left, and 
affirming the fact of the conditions which he had obtained 
before surrendering. "I remained alone charged with the 
destiny of those who the day before had twenty leaders. I 
could not employ any other Ineans than those they had left 
me; they were useless. Those who had prepared then1 ought 
to have avoided gh-ing me this responsibility. At this last 

oment I still experience an enjoynìent, the esteem of my 
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cOlllpanions, and even that of the enen1Y who have defeated 
us. Adieu, adieu to all the world! " 
The soldiers were weary of the Inassacres, which had 
lasted more than fifteen days, and the public cry gayc the 
name of the" Field of ?\Iartyrs" to the I
leado'.V where the 
remains of the victÏ1ns reposed. At the s::une moment th
t 
the fatal expedition left the shores of E!1g1a
1d, Charette h:ld 
anew taken up anns, solicited by JJIollsieltr himself, who 
had formerly written to hilll. ., At last, sir, I h3.ve found tbe 
Ineans that I so Illuch desired; I C3.n cOlnlnunicate directly 
with you; I can speak to you of Iny achninistLltion, Iny grat- 
itude, the ardent desire I have to join you, to partake your 
perils and your glory; I will fulfil it thOllg
1 it should cost 
the last drop of my blood. But till that happy n10ment 
arrives, an agreement between him whose exploits render 
him the second founder of the Inonarchy, and him whose 
birth calls him to govern it, will be of the greatest iInpor- 
tance. No one better than yourself knows the usefulness of 
the proceedings that I can take in the interior. It is for you 
to enlighten lue on the means of arri\Ting there. . . . If this 
letter is so fortunate as to arrive in your h
nds on the e\'e of 
an engagement, give for the watchword' Saint Louis,' and for 
counter-sign 'The King and the Regency.' I expect to be 
among you the day when my name will be associated with 
your triumphs." 
The little king was dead, and it was Louis XVIII. whom 
Charette proclailned on the 23d of June, 1795, at the château 
of Belleville, where he had asseInbled most of his officers. 
He announced to them the orders of the princes, without 
enthusiaslll, and without finding in them the echo of a hope 
which no more existed in their hearts. On the 27th of June, 
the Post des Essarts \\'2.S, however, ca rried; the old soldiers 
obeyed, but the little army received no re-enforcelnents; the 
general published a Inanifesto as an apology towards the roy- 
alists, which excited the peasants to re\"olt; the proclamation 
produced so little effect, that Inost of the personal friends of 
Charette refused to believe in the rupture of the lr
ce. 
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Stoffiet and the Abbé Bernier had relnained inactive; the 
title of general-in-chief of the catholic and royal army, re- 
cently accorded to Charette, did not encourage his rivals to 
run risks that they knew must be disastrous. At the news of 
the defeat of Quiberon and the cruelties exercised against 
the captives, Charette brought before hiln two republican 
prisoners. " Go and render an account to the generals and 
ci\'il 
uthorities of the Inanner in which you have been treated 
up to the present time in my army, and the care that has been 
t
ken of you. I t is with grief that I am forced to use re- 
prisals to a\'enge the death of the prisoners. But I ought to 
prevent, if it is possible, the return of such barbarities; not 
one of your con1fades will be alive to-morrow morning. I 
shall act in the same way as often as the royalist prisoners 
are massacred." 
The Count d' Artois had long announced his intention of 
putting himself at the head of the risings of the 'Vest; and 
was expected towards the end of September, 1795. Ch3rette 
and his troops found thelllseh-es on the 24th at the place of 
rendezvous, the yillage of La Tr
nche, in Poitou. They 
attacked the village of Saint Cyr, where a corps of republi- 
cans was intrenched. The prince did not arrive; one of 
Charette's lieutenants was killed. On the 2d of October, the 
Count d' Artois disenlbarked at the island of \"'eu; the royal- 
ists thought themselves sure of his support. The discord and 
cowardice which struck with incapacity the counsellors of the 
prince, cooled his courage, and he put again to sea without 
haYing done anything, without hadng shown himself to the 
men who had fought so long for his cause. "Say to ::\Ionsieur 
that he sends me I11Y death-warrant," said Charette, when he 
learned this fatal news: "there is nothing left for me but to 
hide lnyself or perish with arms in Iny hands; I will perish." 
The depred
1tions recon11llenced in Poitou and the Bocage, 
and the soldiers of General Hoche often replied by reprisals, 
which struck horror to the heart of their chief. I-Ioche s1-rove 
incessantly to detach the peasants fron1 their old officers, and 
the lieutenants fronl their general. " It is not only the force 
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of arms that we must use to restore to our fatherland this 
unhappy portion of its territory," said he; "persuasion, kind- 
ness, and clelnency ought also to be the arnlS which we shall 
use with success. Woe to hin1 who uselessly sheds blood or 
who sees nothing but enenÜes in the peasantry! "Yoe to 
whoever does them the least harm! But at the saIne time no 
pardon to hiln who by betraying his duty, under whatever 
pretext, favors the enemy! " 
This mixture of resolution and clemency, of seyerity and 
mildness, seconded by Ineans less a vowable, had gradually 
undermined the influence of Charette, who now kept round 
him only a handful of resolute men. Every success cost him 
several of his soldiers, and none came to replace them. At 
last, on the 23d of !\farch, 1796, worn out by fatigue, ill, fol- 
lowed only by thirty-two faithful adherents, Charette fell 
among a party of the enelny, near the wood of the Chaboterie, 
in the Comlnune of Brouzels; a shot had wounded hin1 in the 
head, three fingers of one of his hands had been struck off 
by a blow of a sabre, yet he still defended hin1self when he 
was seized. Dragged from town to town, he was condemned 
at last on the 29th by a n1Îlitary commission, and executed 
the same evening, intrepid and calm. "'\Thy did you not try 
to quit the soil of La Vendée?" they deu1anded of llÍm. 
" Because I would not abandon the cause I was fighting for," 
replied he with some disdain. On leaving the island of Yeu, 
the Count d' Artois had sent to the indomitable chief of the 
partisans a magnificent sabre with this motto: "I never sub- 
lnit." When dying, Charette never once reproached the 
princes whom the whole of Europe so long had in vain ex- 
pected to see at his side. Faithful to the end to his tradi.. 
tional hatred, he exclain1ed, "It is to this pass, then, those 
wretches of English have brought me." 
A month before the day of Charette's execution, Stoffiet 
was shot at Angers; he had tardily responded to the appeal 
of his companions in arms, and his rising was of little impor- 
tance. Since the death of Cathelineau he was the only one 
of the old chiefs of the Vendean anny who belonged to the 
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inferior classes, and the cruelties which he often exercised 
betrayed the rudeness of his former Inanncrs. lle fought 
Inore by taste for war and cOll11nand, thâl1 by an impassioned 
and national royalist conviction. It wûs asked of hi 111, " In 
whose n
llne were you fighting?" "In the naIne of the king, 
that is to S:lY, in the n
une of the first man who should suc- 
ceed in being placed upon the throne." He did not forget at 
death the punishment to which, in concert with Charette, he 
had fonnerly condenlned Bernard de l\Iarigny, a leader of the 
Vendean army. For this both experienced remorse to their 
latest breath. 
The war of the Chouans terminated as the civil war had 
fonnerly finished. Georges Cadoudal, and Scépeaux, were 
given up; the bands of plunderers who carried on brigandage 
under political pretexts, succulnbed one after another under 
the strict surveillance an d rigorous repression exercised by 
General Hoche. For a long time past resistance to the repub- 
lican govenllnent had ceased in all the rest of France; no- 
where had the leaders been animated by more noble and 1110re 
disinterested sentilnents; nowhere had the soldiers mani- 
fested Inore devotion to their cause than in Vendée. The 
reflex of this moral elevation long characterized the obstinate 
resistance of the provinces of the \Yest; when it at length 
expired, the genns of civil war still existed, anil110sity was 
not yet entirely extinguished, but the minds of n1en had 
becOlne subdued by exhaustion and discouragement. " The 
European powers everywhere recognize the Republic," said 
Cadoudal; "even the Pope treats with it. Our n10ther, La 
Vendée, is indeed dead. I \'lished to follow to its last hour, 
and to its brave death-agony, an atten1pt unique in the history 
of the French Revolution. I now quit the war of country 
gentlelnen and peasants, the war of woods and fields remote 
from cities and important centres of population; I seek out 
in various quarters of France, the efforts at resistance in the 
great cities, which elnulated or rivalled Paris." The Federal- 
ist movement in Normandy and Brittany, the sanguinary riots 
of Marseilles, the desperate resolution of '[oulon, the strife 
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of parties at Lyons, the ten1porary yictory and the cruel suf- 
ferings of the I110dcrJ.te p
rty in that city, present divers tr
its 
ch
ractcristic of the districts where the events took pt
cc. 
Looked at as a whole, they show that France did not servilely 
accept a hateful yoke; she succumbed under the terror, but 
she had fought and suffered J11uch longer and more coura- 
geously than has been generally belie\'ed. 
I t is to the honor of the Girondins, for a long tilne led 
away by passions too ardent and hopes too extensive in pro- 
portion to the energy of their courage, that they, in the very 
Inidst of the Revolution, and always in its nalne, r
ised the 
standard of resist
nce and Inade a tardy effort to prevent or 
delay the Reign of Terror. l\lore even than their eloquence, 
more even than their courage at the foot of the scaffold, this 
conduct has justified the grateful remembrance that has been 
blindly accorded to them. Never, in the interior, did the 
J acobins consider then1selves more seriously lnenaced than at 
the monlent when the Girondins, proscribed by the Con\'en- 
tion, sought a refuge in the already roused and af!itated 
provinces. N ornlandy was not ardently Catholic and royal- 
ist, like La Vendée and Brittany; the constitutional and 
moderate Revolution, the Revolution of the Constituent As- 

embly had satisfied the mass of the population, who accepted 
without passion or repugnance the Go\'ernment of the Repub- 
lic. The province was resolved not to subnlit to the yoke of 
the Terrorists, and it was in its traditionally law-abiding and 
peaceable departments that the first attempt at regular resist
 
ance was organized. It did not last long, and exercised nc> 
influence upon the course of the Revolution; but it sho\\'s 
the spirit of the population, and explains how at a later date 
bands of insurgents collected and maintained themselves for 
a long period at certain points in N orInandy. The people 
displayed an instinctive and unconquerable repugnance to 
the revolutionary violence as well as to the Inen who di- 
rected it. 
Under the influence of Euzot, the General Council of 
L'Eure had been the first to gi\Te the signal for indignant pro- 
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test against the occurrences which had brought about the 
pro
cription of the Girondins. A n10vement manifes
ed itse1f 
at Eyreux, where the inhabitants began to enroll themselves 
in sn1all corps. At the same time a deputation fr0111 Calvados 
to the Con\'ention returned irritated and troubled to Caen. 
The fugitive Girondian deputies also arrived there astonished 
at the anÍ1nated reception they met with, and the projects 
\vhich they found surging up in all hearts. Th
 first successes 
of the \T endeans inflamed their hopes. The idea W2.S broached 
of asselnbling an army, in order to deliver the Convention 
from the yoke of the J acobins. The republican adn1Ínistra- 
tions responded to the appeal of the Asselnbly of Resistance, 
which had just been formed at Caen; nearly all the public 
functionaries took part in it. Two representatives on mission, 
ROlnme and Prieur, were arrested; the adhesions were nu- 
Inerous, and widely scattered. Bordeaux, directly injured by 
the wrong done to its representatives, broke forth in violent 
protestations; Lyons had already passed from words to 
actions, and blood was flowing in its streets. The Bretons 
raised troops; several battalions arrived at Caen, and in 
accordance with the prudent habits of the Normans, there 
was much deliberating at the Rôtel de Ville. The voluntary 
enrolments were not numerous; the frankly republican char- 
acter of the protest did not inflame the courage of young 
royalists; several bands accuston1ed to disorder were col- 
lected. The Assembly of Resistance had chosen for its gen- 
eral, \\.'impffen, forn1erly the valient defender of Thionville ; 
and he had chosen as his brigade-major, Puisaye. Both had 
been lnembers of the Constituent Assen1bly, and being royal- 
ists of a moderate type, believed it possible to act powerfully 
on the Convention, and on the Revolution in the name of the 
revolted provinces. They speedily found that they had been 
deceived; the officers were without soldiers; and \Vimpffen 
resulned with the Ininister of war the intercourse which he 
had previously abruptly broken off. To the first order of his 
chief who recalled hinl to Paris, the general had replied, U I 
shall conle there with sixty thousand In en," he shortly added, 
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"for God's sake, revoke the decree; send here a Inan who is 
not absolutely hated; b
 still and leave Ine to act." 
l\leanwhile he advanced, driven forward by the ilnpatience 
of the Assembly of Resistance; a few Breton battalions, a 
wretched corps of plunderers, cOlnposed his anny as he 
Inarched towards Pacy-sur-Eure. Puisaye had at the Saine 
, 
ti:ne evacuated Evreux. 'Vilnpffen could not rally his people; 
he \vrote from Lisieux to the general of the Convention, 
" Do you wish for civil war? Then advance. Do you not 
wish it? Then do not advance into the territory of C8.lvados. 
In a little while all will be expb.ined. In the Ine8.ntin1e re2.d 
the proclamations. I have desired to prevent great misfor- 
tunes. Do you wish to create them?" 
The whole bundle of desires and oppositions was now 
untied; Robert Lindet had undertaken the pacification of 
Calvados and was employing every means, open or secret. 
The Seine- Inférieure refused to take part in the Inovenlel1Ì. 
Charlotte Corday alone had set out fronl Caen as an advanced 
guard, independent and passionately devoted to her cause; 
her deed was accolnplished, and she had already died upon 
the scaffold when General 'ViInpffen, without either reputa- 
tion or soldiers, returned to Caen, after an insignificant den1- 
onstration. His name was already placarded on the walls 
as an outlaw. The agents of the Convention had concluded 
their treaty with the adn1Ïnistrators of Calvados; the Asseln- 
bly of Resistance was dissol \.ed, nobody was prosecuted, 
and the revolutionary tribui1al never exercised its odious em- 
pire at Caen. The Inilitary chiefs of the rebellion hid them- 

clves; Puisaye had soon to return to Brittany, as well as the 
battalions of volunteers eager to take part in lnore serious 
engagements. The Girondin deputies dispersed; a few 
sought an asylum at Bordeaux. The resistance here was no 
lnore efficacious than in N or1nandy; the vengeance was more 
furious, Tallien reigned there as dictator. Superficial and 
without any important resul ts, the great Federalist insurrec- 
tion had ,vanished. The sanguinary strife of parties 
 t 
Lyons, and the independence that l\Iarseilles still preserved, 
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remained as isolated and local facts. The agitation of public 
opinion in favor of the Girondins had been short-lived and 
unimportant. They were not yet tried, and had not yet paid 
with their heads for the rivalry with which they long menaced 
the J acobins. Their friends had already abandoned theIn as 
leaders without energy, insufficient to contend with a terrible 
enemy. rrhe Terror began to extend its fatal shadows over 
the whole of France. 
Lyons still resisted. The honest, steady instinct of its 
people had from the first revolted against the institution of 
the revolutionary tribunal. The ardor of the two parties was 
equal. On seeing the guillotine reared, the men of order 
armed thenlselves; the J acobin n1unicipulity was overthrown, 
and the mayor Châlier was put in prison; in vain the Con- 
vention placed hin1 under the safebuard of the magistrates. 
Lyons loudly proclaimed its independence; the representa- 
tives sent on n1Ïssion had been constrained to lnoderation, 
and dared not call upon the National Guards. Sympathy for 
the Girondins was general; delegates were sent to Bordeaux, 
in order to cement" the holy alliance of good Inen, resolved 
to impose silence upon the horde who wish to live by pillage 
and slake their thirst for blood." Two proscribed deputies, 
Birotteau and Chasset, arriyed at Lyons, and an asselnbly 
like that of Caen was fonned uncler the nanle of "Popular 
Republican Commission of Public Safety for the Department 
of Rhône-et-Loire." The watchv;ord of the new authority 
was, "Resistance to oppression, free and con1plete national 
representation." Its first act "'as the execution of Châlier, 
an event aggrayated in horror by the dolence of the Lyons 
populace, who had long trembled under his laws, and by 
the inexperience of the executioner, who only accomplished 
his task with five blows of the fatal knife. The unfortunate 
man pronounced the nanle of " Liberty!" with bis expirin
 
breath. 
In braving the authority of the Convention, the rebels of 
Lyons had counted upon the support of all the southern re- 
gions, but Bordeaux relnained inactive. _'\. division of the 
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army of the 
L\lps, con1manded by General Corteaux, repulsed 
the battalions of 1\1arseilles. ..A. slr.all corps which had set 
out froln Nîmes found the bridge at Saint-Esprit occupied; 
the Comtat-Venaissin was held by the troops established 
there. The great city, which had boldly seized upon its in- 
terior governInent, and dared to provoke resistance afar off, 
was now deserted all round. Dubois-Crancé, cOlnmissioner 
of the Convention attached to the army of the Alps, a tin1Ïd 
and prudent lnan, forn1erly at Lyons, belie,'ecl the day of 
chastisen1ent was come. The courage of the administrators 
grew fee bIer, the Girondin deputies had fled, and the arrested 
representath-es had been restored to liberty; already nego- 
tiations were atten1pted; General K.ellermann advanced 
against Lyons at the head of twenty thousand nlen. A proc- 
lalnation of Dubois-Crancé was iil1lnediately sent to the 
authorities: .. Unless you open your gates within an hour, 
you ,,,ill be treated as rebels." The decrees of tl:e Con,'en- 
tion placed the magistr
tes under accusation and outlawed 
the adn1Înistrators; the goods of all citizens who had taken 
part in the revolt by staying in the city were confiscated, and 
all payment of private or public debts due to inhabitants of 
Lyons was suspended. 
So lnany menaces against their liberty and their property, 
so great vengeance thus unfeelin 6 ly denounced, roused once 
more the drooping courage of the people of Lyo:ï.1s. They 
had beforehand provided for tIleir defence by assembling a 
little arIny of volunteers under the resolute cOTIlmand of 
Précy, ,,,ho had fornlerly retired to his estates, whence the 
Lyons insurrection had dra \\"n him forth. U nanill10usly and 
spontaneously, the administrators rejected the sumn10ns of 
Dubois-Crancé. They wrote to the Convention: "At the 
Inoment when our envoys prove to you our attachlllent to the 
Republic, by bearing to you our acceptance of the Constitu- 
tion, you treat us 

s rebels. To-Jay hoslilities h.i,'e com- 
menced; blood has i1o\\"ed. l)ubois-Crancé ga ,'e us an hour 
to deliberate upon his prochul1ation, and Lefore tLe time had 
expired our adyanced guard received a discharge of artillery. 
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\Ve have ilnitated this violence and repulsed the assailants. 
Your cOlnmissioners have exceeded tiH:
ir powers. Let justice 
be done to Lyons; bloodshed will necessarily follow your re- 
fusal. We shall all sooner perish t1.1.an again fall under the 
yoke of anarchy." 
Lyons was, in fact, resisting anarchy, and the insurrection 
was not a royalist one, as they pretended to believe. Précy 
had recently written to Turin, where the prii1ces were staying. 
He knew that no one could COBle fron1 thence. The popula- 
tion, consulted by the acln1Ïnistrators, associated itself with 
enthusiaslTI in the effort for defence. In this great, rich, and 
commercial city, even the poorest were determined to protect 
their property against pillage. The masses had not yet come 
under the slow disorganizing sway of subversive theories. 
"It is no longer the delegates of the people of Lyons who 
write to you," they wrote to Dubois-Crancé; "it is the entire 
people. FOI ty thousand men shut up in these walls have sworn 

o defend till death the rights of man, their liberty, their prop- 
-rty, and the safety of the citiLens." The order for bOlnbard- 
nent was gi\'en. 
An attempt had been made to induce M. de Précy to sur- 

nder. "That does not depend upon 111e," he replied; 
, between you and us there is an abyss which death alone 
:an fill. The Convention is thirsting for blood: it desires 
in expiation and an exanlple. Lyons is condemned, I know, 
::>ut your soldiers will enter it only over he
ps of corpses. 
How many brave Lyonrrese are, like Inyself, 111arked for the 
axe of the executioner! Better the ball of the soldier; we 
will go on to the end!" "Even to the scaffold!" replied his 
interlocutor Pâris, the cOInlnissioner of war. "Ah well! 
yes; we willl110UIÜ it without shanle and without fear. It is 
the road to heaven, as the confessor of January 2 I said." 
" G I " O d 1)'" " 1 ' T 1 0 
enera, sal .r ans, t 1e elH. eans are conquerors In 
their Ilocagc:,. foreigners ha\"e encroached on the frontiers; 
France is in danger of being dismen1bered." "Never;' 
cried Précy; and the eyes of the chief of the insurgents and 

he comnlissiol1el." of the COl1ycntion were lit up with equ
-:.l 
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ardor. "N ever! the Lyonnese would be slain to the last 
man to defend the territory of the country. You see my 
cockade, - I took it when I saw my brothers in arms and 
my friends quit France; I remained to struggle against the 
dangers which menaced it. No, citizen, the foreigner will 
never divide France, it is too good for hiln; he Inay devas- 
tate it with fire and sword, but it will still remain upon the 
111ap of Europe." 
This patriotic ardor, shared in by all the inhabitants of 
the besieged city, far from appeasing the J acobins, increased 
their anger against these moderates of the Revolution, wholn 
they rightly regarded as their most dangerous enemies. A 
triumvirate of representatives, Couthon, 1Iaignet, and Châ- 
teauneuf-Randon, invested with unlimited powers, were dele- 
gated to accompany the army of Kellermann, who was 
already accused of weakness. The Lyonnese troops had 
made several sorties, protecting l\Iontbrison and Saint- 
, 
Etienne, which were allied with them, and even making an 
excursion into the Puy-de-Dôme. Couthon had just estab- 
lished hilnself at Clennont, which he loaded with requisitions 
and delivered to the revolutionary committees, urging for- 
ward the departure of the levies en masse which he hilnself 
directed against Lyons. He had called from the army of 
the Alps, and placed at the head of his recruits, General 
Doppet, formerly a doctor at Chambéry, - " a wicked Inan, 
the declared enelny of all who possessed talent, without any 
idea qf war, and who was brave and nothing more." 1 Cou- 
thon and Doppet disputed the authority with Kellermann and 
Dubois-Crancé. 
The bombardlnent meanwhile did not slacken, devastat- 
ing the public edifices which adorned Lyons, pitilessly threat- 
ening the hospital itself, in spite of the charity which had 
opened its gates to the wounded besiegers. Each day the 
investlnent was drawn closer, provisions could no longer 
enter the city, the women worked at the batteries and dis- 
played an invincible courage. In every quarter the burning 
1 Mérnoires de N apoléon. 
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houses were falling. "Attack this rebel city at the point of 
the bayonet and torch in hand," wrote the C0l11mittee of Pub- 
lic Safety; "if the emigrants, the dandies, and other rebels 
escape fron1 Lyons, have them pursued, and let the tocsin 
e\'erywhere ring forth against the cruel enemies of their 
country. " 
The instinct of vengeance had not deceived the J acobins 
of Paris. Lyons was about to succumb and its little army 
prepared for flight. On October 7 (1794) a proclamation of 
Couthon's, addressed to the assemblies of the section, de- 
cided the administrators of the besieged city to attempt a 
capitulation. Précy and his brave soldiers went out at the 
saIne tilne by the Burgundy road, badly defended by the re\'o- 
lutionary posts. The Lyonnese volunteers had bidden adieu 
to their wives and their children; a few of them had attended 
a mass for the dead, one of the soldiers having donned the 
sacerdotal vestments and acted as priest; it was in a cave 
that he celebrated the holy office. Already, in spite of their 
courage, the fugitives were dispersed and cut in pieces. 
Virieu, who commanded one of the colun1ns, was killed; 
Précy wandered in the country, driven from one retreat to 
another; the anarchists of the villages fell upon the Lyon- 
nese, whose resistance had drawn the armies to the district, 
and who were, it was belie\'ed, laden with treasure. They 
were brought back in platoons to Lyons to be shot; the city 
was in the hands of the republican troops. \Vhilst the ad- 
ministrators were still negotiating, the Porte St. Clair was 
surprised, Couthon and Dubois-Crancé entering as con- 
querors into the vanquished town after sixty-three days of 
siege. They remained always rivals in authority and di\'idcd 
in their action, less \'iolent in consequence against the con- 
quered party. The Committee of Public Safety recalled 
Dubois-Crancé, who was indicted. At the Conyention Ba- 
rère loaded him with accusations. " VY ould you allow to 
exist a city which by its rebellion has caused the blood of 
patriots to flow? That which is inhabited by conspirators is 
not a city; it ought to be entombed in its own ruins. \Vhat 
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ought you to respect in your vengeance? The house of the 
poor persecuted by the rich, the n1anufactures of which the 
barbarous English desire the destruction, the asylum of 
humanity, the edifice consecrated to public instruction. The 
ploughshare ought to pass over all the rest. 'I'he nanle of 
Lyons ought no longer to exist - you shall call it Ville Af- 
frallchie,. and upon the ruins of this infalnous city there 
shall be raised a monulnent which shall ascribe honor to the 
Convention, and bear witness to the crin1e and the punish- 
nlent of the enemies of liberty. These words will tell the 
whole story: 'Lyons lnade war against Liberty; Lyons is no 
more.' " 
To Couthon had been assigned the task of carrying these 
menaces into effect and executing the threatened vengeance. 
Already the revolutionary tribunals were instituted; a mili- 
tary commission ordered the execution of rebels taken with 
arms in their hands. Couthon, solemnly carried on the 
shoulders of four patriots, traversed the principal streets of 
the city, striking with a little gilded hamn1er the magnificent 
edifices and rich hotels. "In the name of the law," said he, 
" I condemn thee to be demolished." A fête was celebrated 
in expiation of the death of Châlier; but as the workmen 
did not COlne forward to destroy the edifices, it was neces- 
sary to requisition them by force. The revolutionary tribu- 
nal proceeded sluggishly; the poor, like the rich, were deeply 
compromised by the resistance that had been made. The 
moderation of Couthon excited the anger of the revolution- 
ists of Lyons, eager to enjoy their vengeance. " Forms 
ought to be banished," said they, "the facts alone shall be 
considered; let the assassins be brought forward; we will 
sit armed and kill them first and do our duty afterwards." 
" It will only be possible to establish the Republic on the 
corpse of the last of the respectable people," said the rep- 
resentath'e J avogues at a club. Couthon was called to Paris. 
The long spectacle of courageous resistance had inspired 
fears in his mind which betrayed hinl to an unaccustoIned 
P.1adness. He was replaced by Collot d'I-Icrbois and Fouché, 
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of N antes, as yet little known, except for the sanguinary 
ardor he had displayed in the Nivernais, formerly placed in 
his dictatorship. On setting out the two representatives 
made this solemn promise to the J acobins: "We will return 
to tell you that the South is pacified and that there remain 
only patriots, or we will die in that city." Already, in honor 
of Châlier, a blasphemous procession traversed the streets of 
Lyons, trailing in the mud the cross of the Gospel. They 
celebrated the glory of the martyr of liberty, "of the Saviour 
God who died for the Republic." "Miscreants have immo- 
lated him," said Fouché; "the blood of miscreants is the 
only lustral water which can appease his angry manes. The 
blood of aristocrats will serve as incense to hiln." 
The work had already cOlnmenced, and the Reign of Ter- 
ror was establishing itself in Lyons. Every day an increas- 
ing number of fugitives succeeded in escaping, braving all 
dangers in order to seek security in Switzerland. Others, 
like 1\1. de Fontanes, hid themselves in the obscure nooks 
of the great city, lost to all observation for many months. 
The three Committees of Sequestrations, Demolitions, and 
Denunciations had entered on their functions; avidity excited 
the zeal of the two former to assure its victims to the third. 
A tariff for informers was instituted; each denouncer re- 
ceived thirty livres; for the head of a priest, a gentleman, 
or wealthy person, the recompense was doubled. 
The edifices and houses of Lyons fell before the hatchet 
and pickaxe before the distracted inhabitants were able to 
quit their dwellings, openly given over to pillage; but the 
representatives of the Convention found the work too slow. 
"The republican ilnp:ltience," they wrote, "needs more rapid 
means. The explosion of the mine, the devouring activity of 
the flame, can alone express the all-powerful might of the 
people." The sanIe destructive thought animated them as 
regards men. " Considering," they had proclaimed on arriv- 
ing at Lyons, " that the exercise of justice has need of no other 
form than the expression of the will of the people, and that 
will, energetically manifested, ought to be the conscience of 
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the judges, that nearly all those who fill the prisons of this 
COll1mune have conspired for the overthrow of the Republic, 
and nleditated the Inassacrc of patriots, that, in consequence, 
they are outside the law, and their sentence of death is pro- 
nounced, the representatives ordain as follows: - There shall 
be established a revolutionary tribunal before which the ac- 
cused shall be brought; the innocent shall be set at liberty 
ilnlnediately, and the guilty sent to execution." 
The grim agents of the COlnmittee of Public Safety were 
henceforth re-assured as to their personal safety, and as to 
the trembling submission of the Lyonnese population; the 
Revolutionary ,Army of Paris had just arrived under the 
orders of Ronsin. In his farewell address at the Cordeliers, 
the general, who formerly made the Vendée trenlble, an- 
nounced that the Republic, as true patriots understood it, 
could not be established without exterminating a third of the 
population. At N antes, Carrier was more exacting, and said 
it would be necessary to go as far as two-thirds. The Lyon- 
nese became accustomed to the scaffold. "The Executions 
do not produce the effect that ought to attend them," wrote 
Collot d'Herbois to the Convention; "The siege and the 
daily perils that e\'eryone has experienced have inspired a 
sort of indifference as regards life. Yesterday, a spectator 
returning from an execution said, 'That is not nluch to 
endure. 'Vhat shall I do to be guillotined? Suppose I 
insult the representatives?' Judge how dangerous are such 
dispositions in an energetic populace. 'Ne are applying our- 
selves to forge the thunderbolt." 
On September 4 the thunderbolts of Collot d'Herbois were 
leady. Sixty-four young men passed before the Commission, 
\vhich it had been necessary to renew; three out of five of the 
Inembers designated froll1 amongst the J acobins arrived frOln 
Paris had refused the functions which had been assigned to 
theln. When the condelnned were brought to the Place des 
Brotteaux, they found thelnselves placed between two ditches 
bordered by a hedge of troops. Two cannons stood ready at 
the end of this funereal alley. \Vhen the storm of gr:1pe. 
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shot burst upon the victims, their voices in haughty and 
resounding tones were joining in the words,- 


Mourir pour la patrie, 
C'est Ie sort Ie plus beau, 
Le plus digne d'envie. 


The thunderbolt had not accomplished its work; many of 
the wounded were still groaning, the cannon thundered a 
second time, and even then the soldiers had to despatch 
the dying with their sabres. Next day recourse was had to 
a fusillade en masse. Notwithstanding the proclalnation of 
the representatives, horror, impossible to restrain, continued 
to increase. The colonel of the 5th regilnent was indignant 
at having his troops twice ordered out for butchery; he was 
put in prison by Collot d'Herbois, but the regiment rebelled, 
and the colonel was liberated. COIn bats took place every 
day between the regular troops and the Revolutionary Army 
of Ronsin. A few bold petitioners, alnongst others 1\1. de 
Fontanes, complained to the Convention of the atrocities 
each day comlnitted by order of the revolutionary tribunal. 
Collot d'Herbois had returned to Paris in order himself to 
defend his actions; all the Ineasures taken by the representa- 
tives of the people on mission at the Freed Comn1une were 
approved. "Our energy and courage," s
id Fouché, "in- 
crease under difficulties; our enemies haye need of an 
example. The southern part of the Republic has been 
enveloped in a destructive whirlpool; we must create the 
thunder in order to destroy it. It is necessary that all 
the friends of the conspirators of the South, all the corre- 
spondents which they haye at the Freed COInInune, should 
fall under the thunderbo1t of justice, and that their blood- 
stained bodies, precipitated into the l{hone, should create 
upon its two shores. at its mouth, under the walls of infa- 
Inous Toulon, in the eyes of the ferocious English, an in1pres- 
sion of dismay, and give an idea of the all-powerful n1ight of 
the French people." 
Toulon SUcclll11bed, in fact, after a sanguinary struggle, 
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which presented the unique and sorrowful example of a 
French city yoluntarily opening i
s bates to the foreigner. 
The odious excesses cf the reYoluticn
ry tribunal aroused at 
first a courageous resistance; \\'ith arms in their hands, the 
asseInblies of the sections had driyen away the J 8cobin nluni- 
cipality, inlprisoned the representative cOlnn1Ïssioners, and 
constituted a new tribunal, whose executions, in their turn, 
stained the city with blood. Toulon threw off the yoke of 
the Convention, all the tinle protesting its attachment to the 
republican cause. 
Like Lyons and Toulon, 1\1arseilles had been stirred up. 
and had proclaimed an independence hostile to the Conven- 
tion. Provisions failing, an appeal was made to Admiral 
Hood, who cOlnmanded the English squadron in the l\1edi
 
terranean, to allow the free entry of grain. "Let Toulon 
lend a hand in the nIatter," answered he; "I require the 

ssent of all the towns along the coast, in order to bring 
you aid." A messenger presented himself at the sanIe time 
at Toulon, the bearer of a monarchical proclalnation frCln 
the English Governl11ent, "Decide definitively and frankly, 
have confidence in the generosity of a loyal nation, and I 
\,"ill fly to your aid to break the chains that fetter you." The 
prudence of Admiral Hood required the disarmalnent of all 
the vessels found in the roadstead, and the surrender of the 
forts. " You know what vengeance threatens you," added 
he, " and what is the lot reserved for you by your enemies." 
It was this terror of the J acobin vengeance that weighed 
heavily upon the determination of the authorities of Toulon. 
Already the royalists, numerous enough among the nlasses 
Ï:l the South, were crying in the streets, "Long Ih"e the 
I
ing!" The sword was suspended over the heads of all 
those who had taken part in the insurrection; the animosity 
of parties, personal fears, and cleverly conducted intrigues, 
triulnphed over evident duty. The conditions of Admir
l 
Hood v;ere accepted; through a remnant of national pride 
the ships were not disarmed; the tricolor flag continued float- 
ing from the mainluasts. 
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The nlarines long resisted; their patriotic ardor was 
stirred up by a jealous ill-will towards the English. Adnliral 
Trogoff, who cOll1manded the little squadron, was ill; his 
brigade-major, Rear-Admiral Saint-Julien, haughtily refused 
to surrender. "I will perish," said he, "if necessary in 
order to defend the city against the J acobins, but I will 
never consent to the entry of the English." The squadron 
presented its broadsides in such a manner as to close the 
roadsteads, and coyer Toulon with its cannon. The com- 
mittee had declared that the marines were free to follow their 
opInIon. \Vhen .A.dn1ÏraI Trogoff resulned the comlnand, he 
adopted the resolution of the sections, and rallied the crews 
round him. The ships entered the port; Adlniral Saint- 
Julien persuaded a few seamen to follow his exanlple; six- 
teen vessels obeyed Admiral Trogoff. Admiral IIood took 
possession of Toulon in the name of King Louis XVII. 
Saint-Julien was made a prisoner of war. A garrison made 
up of soldiers froBl different allied nations occupied the forts 
and the place under the orders of General O'Hara. 
1farseilles had just succumbed to the forces of General 
Carteaux; its short independence had given place to the 
strife of parties. Internal diyision had exhausted its resist- 
ance, the vengeance of the Jacobins filled the town with 
bloodshed. Exiles from Marseilles, A vignon, and Aix en- 
cUlnbered Toulon, the last refuge of the re-action against the 
Reign of Terror. Already Carteaux was marching against 
the place, which had beforehand, by its surrender to the for- 
cig;ler, given an excuse for rigorous measures. Doppet soon 
disputed with him the honor of the siege. " \Yhen will they 
Blake an end of sending us painters and doctors to cOInmand 
us ?" said the soldiers. 
It was on the 28th of August, 1793, that the English took 
possession of Toulon; on the 20th of N ovell1ber, General 
Dugolnmier, an old soldier, experienced and clever, was at 
last charged with the operations of the siege. The foreigners 
had profited by this long delay to fortify the place, when the 
major of artillery, Napoleon Bonaparte, proposed to attack 
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the fort of Eguillette, pointing out the importance of this 
post, which the recent works had rendered almost impreg- 
nable. It was, however, upon this point that the military 
genius of the young officer directed the efforts of the assail- 
ants. By the natural and free ascendency of his spirit he 
was able to triumph over all objections. "Attend to your 
trade," said he to the representatives of the people who en1- 
barras3ed him with their counsels, "and leave lne to attend 
to mine. I will answer for success with my head." Fréron 
and Barras wrote spitefully to the COlTIlTIittee of Public Safety, 
" After four months Toulon is not yet attacked; it is to be 
feared that we shall have to retire precipitately and in dis- 
order, whilst at this moment we might accomplish it in an 
orderly and regular manner." 
N early at the same time the attack commenced; a bat- 
tery which covered the city had just been unmasked, cutting 
off the communications - of Toulon with the sea. General 
Dugommier was repulsed at the head of the first column. 
"I am lost!" cried he, with the foresight of the cruel doom 
reserved by the Conyention for unfortunate generals. For- 
tune seconded the next attack - the, English gunners were 
killed at their pieces, and the fort of Egllillette had been sev- 
eral hours in possession of the republican troops when the 
representatives, Salicetti and Robespierre, junior, arrived 
sword in hand. General Lagoype at the same time had 
seized Fort Faron, the principal defence of the place on the 
east. 
General O'Hara had been for two days a prisoner of the 
French, and the capture of the forts had rendered the defence 
of Toulon in1possible, when Admiral Hood resolved suddenly 
to abandon it, without forewarning the population or the 
authorities, who would undoubtedly have placed obstacles in 
his way. In order to avoid the vengeance of the J acobins, 
the sections of Taulon were deli\"ered to the English; the 
English condemned them to bear all the vengeance of the 
Jacobins, aggravated by the weight of treason and by the 
disasters which threatened the French navy. The English 
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sailors dispersed in the city quietly got on board their ves- 
sels; they commenced to embark the sick. The news soon 
spread through Toulon that the English were about to put to 
sea. The alarm grew intense; the governor relnained deaf 
to all questions. The troops which occupied the forts re-en- 
tered the city, blowing up, one after another, the works which 
they abandoned. 
A panic terror seized the inhabitants; the torches which 
lit up the countenances of the drummers proclaiming in the 
streets the tardy declaration of the English, cast at the san1e 
time their flickering light upon n10thers seeking their chil- 
dren, husbands calling for their wives, upon entire families 
running towards the fort, without knováng how it would be 
possible to flee from their dreaded enemies. The English at 
first disdainfully repulsed the suppliants: the distress and 
horror caused by their refusal, and the example of humanity 
given them by the Spaniards and Neapolitans, caused them 
to revoke these cruel orders. " Poor French," said Admiral 
Langara, "we are come to assassinate them." The fugitives 
crowded into little boats, insufficient for their nUlnber; many 
of then1 capsized in the port; the bullets of the besieging 
batteries swept the decks. The soldiers were obliged to fix 
their bayonets in order to open a passage through the crowd. 
"The republicans are coming," was heard on every side, and 
fright aggravated the disorder. l\Iore than twenty thousand 
persons were crowded together at the port of elnbarkation. 
The English squadron quitted the roadstead at the mo- 
n1ent when Sir Sydney Smith with six gunboats reached the 
quay. He marched straight to the dockyard and the arsenal, 
resolved to set theln on fire. The convicts and workmen 
charged with guarding these establishlnents were ready, but 
the gates ",ere forced and the cannon pointed against their 
defenders. The incendiary matches had been everywhere 
lit by the English, when the latter once luore took to the sea
 
The French ships in the port had been loaded with combus- 
tible matter. The enemy h:ld scarcely gained the open sea 
when explosions succeeded explosions; nine vessels of the 
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1ine and four frigates were on fire. The republican adYance
 
guard, as they entered the city, ran to the 111agazines anð 
with the aid of the convicts they succeeded in saving the 
rope-walk; the arsenal becalne a prey to the flames. 
Toulon was given up to the excesses of this advance-guard 
of scoundrels and pillagers when the general-in-chief entered 
the place. The representatives of the p
ople marched at the 
head of the colulnns, "their faces illlu11inated with a ghastly 
joy, their eyes sparkling, and their nostrils dilated as if al- 
ready revelling in the ardor of carnage." 1 " Our first letter 
shall be dated from the ruins of Toulon," they had written 
that day to the Convention. " Nearly all the inhabitants 
have escaped; those who remain will serve to appease the 
manes of our brave brothers who have fallen with so much 
valor." The first victin1s were taken {rom amongst the work- 
men of the dockyard who had snatched the relnains of it from 
the flames; after the execution, the artillery wagons rolled 
over the corpses. A commission of patriots, prisoners upon 
the ships in the roadstead, was charged to designate the con- 
demned. All that remained of the inhabitants of Toulon 
were crowded together on the public places; the J acobins, 
hitherto in fear of their lives, circulated amongst the ranks. 
" Pass to this side," they exclaimed to all those whom from 
motives of cupidity or personal revenge they destined for 
death. The fusil1ade commenced each day without any form 
of process or indictment. "Already all the naval officers 

re exterminated," wrote the representatives. " Eyeryone 
found in Toulon who has been employed in the naval or 
military administration has been shot an1idst the thousand 
times repeated cries of 'Vive la République !' But for the 
fear of causing innocent creatures to perish, such as in1pris- 
oned patriots, all the inhabitants would have been put to the 
edge of the sword; as but for fear of destroying the arsenal 
and magazines, the city would have been given to the flames; 
but it will none the less disappear from the soil of liberty. 


1 Memoirs of Maréchal Victor, due de Bellune. 
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To-morrow and on the following days we shall proceed to 
the deillolition, we have requisitioned twelve thousand masons 
frmll the surrounding provinces to execute the work. All 
grand 111eaSUres have been wanting at l\Iarseilles; if only, as 
at Toulon, eight hundred conspirators had been shot at the 
entry of the troops, and a military comlnission created to 
condemn the rest of the Iniscreants, we should not be where 
we now are. l\farseilles is forever incurable, unless it be by 
the transportation of all the inhabitants and their replace- 
ment by Inen from the North." 
The work was completed at Toulon. Fréron and Barras 
were sent to Tvlarseilles to COnSU1l1mate the vengeance left 
imperfect there. Danton had s
id, "It is necessary to give 
a lesson to the great cOllln1ercial aristocracy in the case of 
Marseilles. It is necessary that the merchants, who have 
seen with pleasure the abaselnent of the nobles and the 
priests in the hope of fattening on their goods, and who no\v 
desire a counter-revolution, should be in their turn abased. 
It is upon theln that the cost of this war ought to fall." The 
letters of the representatives were dated froln " Sans-non1, 
forn1erly 11arseilles." The Convention decreed that Toulon 
should henceforth be called" Le Port de la :L\Iontagne." In 
their fanatical passion, the J acobins ignore\.l the fact that 
there is nothing alnongst men n10re difficult to destroy than 
l11en10ry, and that it is lllore easy to cause heads to fall on 
the scaffold than to suppress a nalne known upon the lips of 
W0l11en and little children. 
The ci dl war had terminated; only the Vendée still re- 
sisted, bleedins and decimated, without bcin6 definitely con- 
quered; bands of Chouans still traversed N onnandy and 
Brittany. But the efforts of the 1110derates, sincere republi- 
cans or secret royalists, had been extinguished one after 
another in seas of blood. Terror had seized upon all minds, 
stirring up silent hatred, ùy stifling resistance and even COln- 
plaints. The yoke of the J acobins pressed with unequal 
weight upon difIerent prodnces; everywhere oppressive, it 
becan1c terrible when cities or pro\"Ïnces were given over to 
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the furies of a demoniacal fanaticisIll. Already \vere prepar-.. 
ing the cruel re-actions, which were about to steep with blood, 
under the Directorate, lVlarseilles, Toulon, and A vignon, dis- 
honoring the cause of order and leaving upon hearts deep 
scars which tÏ1ne has scarcely yet succeeded in healing. 
Light and mobile in their opinions and attachments, the peo- 
ple long preserve the remembrance of evils they have suffered, 
and dread the return of them. \"Vhen the flames appear 
extinguished a name suffices to rekindle the flame smoulder- 
ing in the ashes. Justly or unjustly, institutions have to carry 
long the weight of the crinles and faults committed under 
their ßagi. 
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CHAPTER LXV. 


THE NATIONAL DEFENCE (1792-1795). 


I QUIT with profound relief the theatre of mad and san- 
guinary political struggles; I turn my eyes from the odious 
spectacles of the crimes and cowardices which have stained 
the soil of our country; I forget the bitternesses of the civil 
war, less humiliating than the abasement of soul and the 
shameful submission which deliyered France to the frenzied 
disorders of the most evil passions; I now concern myself 
with the only strengthening and consoling memories of an 
epoch troubled by storms of which the last successive out- 
bursts have scarcely yet been swept from the horizon. The 
history of the National Defence by the French Revolution is 
mingled with sorrows and regrets: there remains, howeyer, 
an ineffaceable title to glory th
t weighs heavily on our menlO- 
ries, recently charsed with other recollections. 
The French Revolution did not deceive itself; the grand 
enterprise had scarcely commenced, the Constituent Assem- 
bly had only just raised its flag, and it already comprehended 
the agitation that the overthrow of a great state would neces- 
sarily bring to neighboring countries. Ever protesting its 
pacific disposition, it nevertheless foresaw war, imposed upon 
it or sought for. "If you send us war, we will send you lib- 
erty," such was the superb defiance of the Constituent 
Assembly to the soyereigns of Europe. All felt themseh'es 
threatened, the most prudent or the most timid confirmed or 
contracted their alliances, secretly agitated by the growing 
fame of the French Revolution. Already the treaty of Pil- 
nitz (7th of August, 179 I) had united Austria and Prussia on 
the mutual ground of personal uneasiness and benevolent 
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solicitude for King Louis X\TI., deprived of his liberty of 
action. The assassination of King Gustavus, of Sweden, 
had retarded the more hostile l11oveU1ent of the powers of the 
North. England had been fayorable to the first enthusiasln 
of the Revolution, as to the efforts of a people seeking that 
liberty which the English nation had itself acquired at the 
price of ancient struggles, crowned by two successive revolu- 
tions; but disquietude began to influence its moderate and 
wise gOyernn1ent, firmly attached to liberal ideas as to con- 
servatiye principles. Pitt stil1 remained neutral, in spite of 
the contrary efforts of Fox in favor of the French Revolution, 
and those of Burke for an in1passioned resistance to the 
developlnent of new ideas. Spain had not yet renewed the 
chain of the Family Pact; the court of Turin was worked 
upon by the Comte d' Artois, and the habitual prudence of 
the House of Savoy alone kept back \rictor Amadeus. Agi- 
tated and disquieted, the whole of Europe conten1plated us 
with a curiosity often Inalevolent and always suspicious, 
ready to unite against us at the first pretext. The intrigues 
of the en1igrants, and their Inilitary den10nstrations, main- 
tained the agitation; the nU111ber of French officers col1ectecl 
on their soil re-assured foreigners by proving the disorganiza- 
tion of our anny. Secretly instructed by King Louis XVI. 
as to the difficulties of his position with regard to the internal 
affairs of France, the EIl1peror Leopold II. had constantly 
used his influence on the side of prudence and Jlloderation. 
I-Ie died in 1792, and the first proceedings of his nephew and 
successor, Francis II., ICing of I-Iungary and of Bohemia, 
irritated the Legislative j-\ssembly and the revolutionary party 
in France. General DUlnouriez, then 111inister of foreign 
affairs, but who at the same time directed the affairs of war, 
conceived a plan of invasion of the Austrian Low Countries 
recently agitated by interned dissension, and still scarcely re- 
stored to the authority of the emperor. The state of feeling 
among a large portion of the population led France to hope 
for a feeble resist3nce. j\n occasion w
s watched for, and 
was furnished by the a",kw
rd den1
nds of Cobcnzel, thç 
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prime 111inister of Francis II., in the name of the Gern1an 
princes having possessions in Alsace. \Var had long been 
imminent; it burst forth, destined in twenty-five years to 
decimate all the populations and deyastate all the states of 
Europe. On April 20, 1792, King Louis XVI. hilnself pro- 
posed to the Legislative Asselnbly a war against the King of 
!Iungary and Bohen1Ìa. ..\lready three annies were found 
occupying the frontiers of the North and Northeast. Mar- 
shal H.ochaInbeau, General La Fayette, and Marshal Lück- 
ner conlmanded them, all three had been recently sent for to 
Paris. I t was to General La Fayette that had been confided 
the honor of attelnpting the invasion of nelgiuln. " The 
question, then, is one of Revolution, and your l\lajesty knows 
that 
L de La Fayette understands that sort of thing better 
than I," said 
Iarshal Rochambeau to the king. 
The war which opened was to be a gIorÍous one for France; 
it cOlnmenced with a shameful repulse, a sorrowful sign of 
the disorder which reigned in the anny, disorganized by the 
loss of a great nUlnber of officers, divided in opinions and 
tendencies, without as yet being animated by the powerful 
impetus of the Revolution. The dragoons of General Biron, 
after having occupied Furnes, fled towards 
Ions, without 
having seen the enemy, whilst the soldiers of General Theo- 
bald Dillon, seized with the SaIne panic terror, cried "Trea" 
son! " on perceiving near Tournay an Austrian detachment, 
and re-entered Lille in disorder, after massacring their gen- 
eral. The Inoven1ent of" General La Fayette upon Belgiuln 
becmnc iInpossible; he fell back upon the frontier. Lückner 
evacuated Courtrai and I\Ienin, which he had occupied. 
1farshal Rochambeau, sorrowful and discouragocl, gave in his 
resignation. The French arn1ies remained on the defensive. 
nut they were not to remain long idle; the foreign invasion 
was preparing, thwarted and retarded by the diverse motives, 
inherent in the state of the al1ied nations as in the projects 
of their sovereigns. France prepared herself. ho\vever, and 
the Legislative Assembly did not ovcr-estinl:1te the hostile 
moven1ent of Europe when on the 11th of July, 1792, it de- 
VOL. VI.- 23 
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cl
red that the country \vas in danger. "The anny of advo- 
c
tes ,,;ill soon be annihilated in Belgium," said the King of 
Prussia disdainfully, when holding a grand review at I\Iag- 
de burg; "we shall be on the road hOlne before the end of 
the autumn." 
1\ new elelnent, of which both friends and enelnies iO"- 
b 
nored as yet the resources as ,veIl as the dangers, already had 
.ìn important place in that army of the Revolution which the 
foreign sovereigns were so soon to learn to dread. Upon 
the ahnost unanimous appeal of the provinces against the 
conscription, the Constituent .Asselnbly had recently substi- 
tuted militia for the provincial troops, an auxiliary force to 
the anny of the line which it had Inorc than once actively 
seconded. The regular forces recruited only by voluntary 
enlistlnent not being sufficient in face of the eventualities of 
war, the Assembly had ordered the formation of a corps of 
twenty thousand auxiliaries; but this nlcasure relnained in- 
efficacious, and on the 21st of June, 1791, on the day after 
the flight of Varennes, the Assembly decreed the organiza- 
tion and acti,.e employment of the National Guard. A con- 
tingent of volunteers were to be joined to the active army 
in the proportion of one to twenty National Guards; the 
officers and sub-officers were to be appointed in each com- 
pany by the majority of Yotes. The enrolnlents \vere numer- 
ous and bore witness to a sincere enthusiasm of patriotic 
zeal; in spite of the hindrances that attended the formation 
of certain corps, the disorder that reigned in the accounts, 
and the inexperience of the departnlental achninistrators sud- 
denly charged with the equipnlent of the troops, a large 
number of battalions had joined the army at the commence- 
rnent of the year 1792. when 1Iarshal Lückner formally 
delnanded of the Legislative Assembly authority for incorpo- 
rating the volunteers with the troops of the line for periods of 
unequal length always freely agreed to. 
Already Narbonne, the minister of war, had arrived at 
the same conclusion. After a tour of inspection, rapidly car- 
ried out in all p.uts, he announced a deficit of lllore than fifty 
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thousand men in the contingent of the active army. " Pro- 
foundly occupied with the m
ans of recruiting the troops," 
he said, "I have upon Iny route sounded the soldiers of lib- 
erty \vith respect to my desire to see them COlne forward to 
re-enforce the troops of the line, and hasten the 1110ment which 
shall assure to the army its power and glory." The constitu- 
tionals supported the advice of the Ininister. "'Vhat arc 
the objections that can be urged against the incorporation of 
the N ation
l .V olunteers ?" said J aucourt. "It is the fear of 
enfeebling the anny of liberty, by 111aking those who compose 
it pass into the army 1110re especi
lly designed to defend the 
kingdom against external enen1ies. Lastly, it is the fear of 
substituting the n1Ïlitary spirit for the pJ.triotisl11 of the N a- 
tional Guards. If this fear were well founded, it would be 
no longer necessJ.ry to recruit the army at all. vVe are sur- 
rounded by powers who have great annies perfectly trained, 
and at the disposal of TIlen who hate our Revolution. 'Vill 
you enfeeble our n1eans of resistance by exposing yourselves 
to a certain danger in order to avoid a possible one? At the 
moment when the enthusiasln for liberty fills all hearts, how 
can we fear to see it disappear alnong the National .V olun- 
teers destined to complete the army of the line?" Aubert 
Dubayet proposed, not the incorpcration of National Guards 
in the regilllents of the line, but the union of battalions. 
Both proposals were contrary to the illusions of public opin- 
ion, to the jealousies and revolutionary disquietudes concern- 
ing the ann)"; they were noisily rejected. "The l\lilitary 
Committee," said young Carnot, "thinks it nlust endeavor to 
hasten, not the 1110111ent when the N ationa] Guards shall be- 
come troop:5 of the line, but the 11l0l11cnt when the troops of 
the line shall become N ation
l Guards." The theoretic
 I 
hopes of the left side of the As
embly did not stop here, they 
demanded already a levy CIl masse. h \Vhat is the army? " 
said Charrier; "it is entire France. All French citizens are 
part of it. \Vhy recruit the arI11)? \YI:en the tocsin is sound- 
ing, all patriots will be under arms! ., 
Practical necessity and h:uù facts definitely tritllnphed 
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over erroneo
s theories; the volunteers had at length, and 
by the force of circumstances, to alnalgmnate thelnselves 
with the troops of the line on a l11ethod of brigading which 
often ended in placing the officers of the regular army at the 
head of nearly all the battalions; but the disastrous effects 
of false ideas n1ade thenlselves deplorably felt for a long 
tilne. \Vhen in the month of July, 1792, the war decidedly 
broke out on the' frontier, the generals called upon to cOln- 
Inand our armies found thelnselves still in charge of disordered 
and confused forces. The new decree (5th of July), which 
ordered the National Guards to furnish contingents to march 
against the enemy, sent to the armies ll1en badly equipped, 
strangers to military discipline, and who were no longer ani- 
Inated by the first enthusiasm of the volunteers of 1791. "It 
is not the recruits who haye achieyed our successes," said the 
Emperor Napoleon, m"uch later, "it is the 180,000 Inen of the 
old troops, and all the old soldiers Wh0111 the Revolution sent 
to the frontier. Amongst the recruits, SOine have deserted, 
others are dead, and it is only a s111all number who, in the 
course of tinle, have been able to make good soldiers." 
The judgment of the Emperor Napoleon was severe and 
probably exaggerated in nleaning as in expression; having 
arrived at the realization of power and glory by the aid of 
these recruits, beco111e the finest soldiers in the world, and 
concerning whom he now expressed conten1pt, he forgot all 
the bloody roads along which he and his lieutenants had scat- 
tered to the very last the old soldiers of the French anny. 
In 1792, at the outset of the great continental war, the re- 
proach was well founded, and General Dumouriez was the 
first to perceive it, when, on quitting the ll1inistry, he took 
command of the canlp at J\Iaulde, under the orders of :i\iar- 
shal Lückner. As he was passing the troops in review a 
grenadier behind him cried out, "This is the rascal who 
causes war to be declared!" The general sharply turning 
round, " Do you expect to win liberty without fighting," he 
cried, " is there anyone such a coward as to be afraid of war? " 
The insurrection of the 10th of ... \.ugust had jUit o\-er ø 
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turned the throne. In spite of n1any personal and patrio
 ic 
illusions, General La Fayette had constantly sen-ed the 
cause of constitutional 11l0narchy; he did not wish to carry 
to other powers an allegiance assuredly destined to be badly 
received. I-Iis anny, which was attached to him, was drawn 
into the revolutionary 1110Vement; he perceived himself de- 
priyed of the influence which h
d alwJ.Ys been dear to him. 
I-fe went into Germany \YÍth a few friends, intending to pro- 
ceed to the U nitecl States, but was ô.rrested and led from 
prison to prison; Gen
Ld Dun10t
riez was iatrusted with the 
conl1nand. The Prussbns bad just crossed the frontier 
 at 
the demand of the king, Louis X'VI., 2nd in accordânce with 
the advice of the allied so\'creigns tbclnseh-es, tI-:e en1Ïgrants 
had not been incorporated in the foreign ;-:xlnies, their columns 
of attack being con1ln
nded Ly the Prince de Condé and the 
Due de Castries. The prudence and the delays of the Duke 
of Brunswick, general-in-chief of the allied army, h
d re- 
tarded the n10velnents of the enemy; meanwhile Longwy 
had capitulated, after a bon1bardment of a few hours; Ver- 
dun was without defence, and could not resist long. General 
... \rthur Dillon proposed to retire to Chalons in order to pro- 
tect Paris by defending the passage of the l\Iarne, and the 
Council of \Var was of his opinion. Dumouriez refused 
to go there. He showed to his aides-de-camp the n1ap of the 
forest of Argonne, which extends over a space of fourteen or 
fifteen leagues, cutting the road to Chalons. " Here," said 
he, "is the Thenllopylæ of France; if I can be there before 
the Prussians, all is saved." 
The iInagination of Dumouriez had been carried a way by 
the glorious deed of the defenders of Greek liberty; he made 
forced marches, and occupied with his lieutenants aU the 
passages of the forest. On the 4th of September he in- 
trenched hilnself at Gr3.nd Pré, confiding the Islettes to Gen- 
eral Dillon, and repe:1ting to the ...\ssembly the terms on 
which he had before indicated the character of his opera. 
tions. "Grand Pré and the Islettes are our Thennopylæ," 
wrote he, "but I shall be more fortun
te than Leonidas." 
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So luuch boldness and so many clever cOlllbinations were 
bamed through an oversight of the general and the Inomen- 
tary terror of the troops. J\n uninlportant passage was 
b
"!.dly defended; the Duke of Brunswick becalne aware of it 
and seized it. He had long hesitated to accept the command 
of the allied troops, and his doubts had served the designs of 
DUl1louriez; but the insolence of the Inanifesto which he had 
signed whilst totally disapproying it, the n1Ïlitary reputation 
which he enjoyed and the finnness of his resolutions had 
carried afar the terror of his name. Dunlouriez, finding hiIn- 
self separated fronl his detachll1ents, separated frOlll Keller_ 
l1lann, whose aid he had invoked, resolved to beat a retreat 
to Saint-l\Ienehould. Notwithstanding the contagious cour- 
age of the general during the Inarch, the troops were twice 
over disheartened and dell1oralized; fear seized them, and 
several corps took to flight, carrying everywhere fright and 
confusion. It bec
lIne necessary to halt in the 111iddle of the 
night and bivouac in the rain. At break of day the Inarch 
recolnmenced more happily than on the previous day; I(el1er- 
Inann waited still for two days. Dumouriez wrote to the N a- 
tional Assembly, "I have been obliged to abandon the camp 
of Grand Pré: the retreat was accomplished when a panic 
terror seized the army; ten thousand raen fled before fifteen 
hundred Prussian hussars. The loss does not amount to a 
hundred and fifty n1en and some baggage; all is Inade up 
for, and I answer for all." Dumouriez held in slnall account 
the terrors which seized Paris, and made no Inore of the cir- 
cunlstance than of the pa11ic of his troops. As the Executive 
Council was troubled about the march of the I)russians on 
.Argonne, which they said threatened the capital, "The 
Uhlans worry you," wrote DUlnouriez. "
\h, well! kill them, 
it Inatters nothing to me; I shall not change my plan for a 
pack of wretched hussars." 
0., the 20th of September the two generals joined each 
other. ICellern1ann took a position at the Inill of Valmy, fa- 
cing :he plateaux of Saint-I\lenehould and the Islettes occu- 
r.i

 I))" DUl1louriez and Dillon. The Prussians were posted 
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on the heights of the dune and of Gir
ucourt, neglected by 
the French; the road to Chalons was cut by the aro1Y of the 
enemy, placed between France and its defenders. The 
Prussian artillery comnlenced lî.ring on the position of ICeller- 
B1ann; a shell fell into a powder-wagon, resulting in an 
explosion, which caused a In0111ent of trouble in our lines; 
the King of Prussia wished to profit by it to attack. Keller- 
n1ann himself passed before the intrenchments giving to the 
officers his final orders; the army of the enelny advanced tù 
the charge, with the assurance that COlnes of long discipline. 
" Long live the Nation! " cried the general of the Revolution. 
" Long live the Nation!" repeated his troops, young soldiers 
and veterans. The Duke of Brunswick had not counselled 
the attack, and regarded with dissatisfaction the fin11 attitude 
of the French anny. " \Ve will not fight here," said he, and 
caused his battalions to retreat, leaving to the artillery the 
duty of continuing the fire. The Austrian forces approached 
under the orders of General Clerfayt; the assault was re- 
sumed at four o'clock, always without result. vVhen the day 
closed, the allies had not gained a single ìnch of ground, and 
the French remained at their post. In spite of the exchange 
of Ì\venty thousand cannon-shots, the losses were not severe 
on either side. But the new French army had given proof of 
its courage; it was anilnated and confident, while the Prus
 
sians were discontented. "In ten days the anny of the 
enen1Y will be obliged to retire," wrote DUlnouriez to Servan, 
ihe minister of war; "all that I ask for reC0111penSe is that I 
Inay be pernlitted to take up Iny winter quarters at I3russels." 
Dumouriez did not advance, waiting the accomplishment 
of his predictions, occupied in n1aintaining order in the arn1Y, 
retaining, not without difficulty, I(ellermann, who wi:,hed to 
retire. There \\'
s suffering in the c:llnp, but illness and 
scarcity were felt much luore severely in the ranks of the 
allied army, whose convoys were constantly cut off by our 
cavalry. The general required of his soldiers the energy 
which he displayed hiInself. lIe was ill when he learnt that 
munnurs had broken out ill son1e battalions; hastening to 
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thenl, "Who is it, then, that is cowardly enough not to know 
how to support hunger? " cried he. "Let then1 be deprived 
of arms and uniform 
nd dri\yen away. It is true, alas, you 
will not have bread till to-I110rro\V. Show yourselves good 
soldiers and learn to suffer." The IHen were crying already, 
!, Long live Liberty!" Dunlouriez turning towards his aides- 
de-calnp, "To the Federals now! " said he. There constantly 
reigned disorder and often crÏIne. Froln their camp at 
Chalons, which was the terror of the surrounding population, 
they had inundated the arnlY. Dunlouriez had encamped 
theln apart; " You others, whom I will call neither soldiers, 
nor citizens, nor my children," said he, "you see before you 
these cannons and in the rear that cavalry. You are dis- 
honored by your crinles. I shall suffer here neither assa
sins 
nor executioners; at the first sign of nlutiny I will l1ave you 
cut in pieces. Amend your ways, conduct yourselves well, 
be worthy of the brave army in which you have the honor to 
be adlnitted, and I shall be a good father to you. There are 
an10ngst you men charged with leading you into crime; drive 
them away yourselves or denounce them; you are responsible 
for them." The Federals did not dare to murmur. . 
Meanwhile the weather grew bad, and ill-humor and hesi- 
tation increased in the canlp of the allies. Certain advances 
had been made to Dumouriez; emissaries of the Duke of 
Brunswick were taken at the advanced posts, and brought 
back by \Vestermann, who had come on the part of Danton 
to infornl the general of the state of Paris. The hopes that 
the enligrants had inspired in the foreign sovereigns had been 
completely deceived; France and the anllY remained equally 
hostile. The Duke of Brunswick denlanded the re-estabIish- 
n1ent of ICing Louis XVI. and of the constitutional monarchy, 
as the price of his retreat and the restoration of the con- 
quered towns. In the depths of his souJ the desire of 
Durnouriez accorded with that of the enelny's general; but 
the Republic was proclaimed, and it was not possible to 
hope for any political 1110dification. The agents of the 
Duke of Brunswick found the same disposition in the camp 
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. .,. 
of J
cllennann; they began to negotIate a 11111Itary conven- 
tion. The repre3entati\-es of the people 
urived at the calnp 
inlperfectly instructed as to the secret intrigues. 1'he Exec. 
utive Council sent to DUlnouriez this reply to the advances of 
the Allies. "The French Republic cannot listen to any pro- 
posal before the Prussian troops have entirely evacuated the 
French territory." At the SaIne time, and as an insolent 
Inenace the Duke of Brunswick translnitted to DUlnouriez a 
, 
new nl:1nifesto, a blusterin6' repetition of the bravadoes which 
had formerly roused the indignation of the army and the 
nation
 The general responded by breaking the truce. " I 
never again address Inyself to 1\1. Ie Duc de Brunswick," said 
he; "I no longer tre:lt with hinl. l)oes he take nle, then, for 
a bur601n
ster of 
\Insterdaln? I take the lead of Y0U in 
ordering th.lt hostilities be restl1ned." 
The council of the 1-\llies w
s less resolute than Dumou
 
riez, the ministers of the King of Prussia being pre-occupied 
with the partition of Poland, while the nl
.ritinle powers still 
nlaintained their neutrality; the prolongation oÍ a war un- 
,visely begun threatened to hasten the doom of the king, 
LOllis XVI. Breteuil, the personal agent for the unfortunate 
sovereign, was opposed to the desire that l\Ionsieur mani- 
fested to be declared Regent. Negotiations recommenced, 
yeiled to this day in sOlne obscurity; they ended, however, in 
the retreat of the Allies without Dumouriez putting any 
obstacle in their way. The leaders of the emigrants had not 
been forewarned, and a French detachment fell upon their 
rear-guard. Dumouriez renlÎtted the con11nand to ICelier- 
111ann and betook hÎInscIf with eacrerness to the relief of 
o 
Lillè, besieged by the Austrians; the rumors of his 
pproach 
su{ììced to deliver t;lÎs place, long and courageously defended. 
l3eurnol1YilIe entered Flanders \\Then Dunlouriez triumphant 
arrived at P
ris. Kellermann took possession of the for- 
tresses conquered by the foreigner 
 Verdun and Longwy had 
opened their go:ltes. The Duke of TIrunswick proposed a 
conference; he spoke of peace. "The basis of it is very 
simple," said Kellennanr'; "recognize unreser\'edly the 
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IJ'rench .Republic, do not interfere directly or indirectly with 
the king or the en1Ígrants, and other diífìcuIties will slnooth 
thelnselves." " Thus," said the duke, "we shall go to OUI 
own hooles like wedding guests." "For myself," replied the 
republican general, "I think the expenses of the wedding 
should be paid by the elllperor; it is he who was the aggres- 
sor. France will help herself to the Netherlands." 
DUI110uriez had been long resolved upon executing the 
bold threat of his companion in ar1l1S. Coldly received at 
Paris, he depended on the influence of Danton, then all- 
powerful, to procure acceptance for his plan of caInpaign 
and obtain froln Servan and Santerre the 11laterials of which 
he had need, which were stored useless at Paris. The gen- 
eral soon entered ún the canlpaign with considerable forces, 
hoping to preyent the junction of the Austrian troops under 
the orders of the Duke of Saxe-Teschen and General Cler- 
fayt. But Pache had replaced Servan as minister of war, 
and the public adn1Ïnistration \"as quietly transferred to the 
J acobins. \Vhile all the expeditions were without organi- 
zation, and the army was in want of everything, Du- 
nlouriez found himself forced to give battle to his united 
enel11ies. 
I t was at J elnmapes, near Mons, on the 6th of N oven1ber, 
1793, that the republican arn1Ïes gåined their first inlportant 
victory. DUl110uriez attacked the Austrian front, and it was 
only by personal valor and energy that he frequently escaped 
disaster. .Ably supported by the young Duke of Chartres, 
eldest son of the Duke of Orleans and afterwards King of 
the French, he himself, while they sung the llfa;'seillaisc, 
headed the ch3.rge of the old battalions of l\1aulde against 
the Austrian hussars. The losses of the enemy were so 
serious that they at once began to retreat. The Belgi311 ter- 
ritory was entirely occupied by the French anny, which 
extended to Aix-Ia-Chapelle. 
Glory, however brilliant, does not long dispense with 
reason and good governlnent, as DUInouriez knew very well. 
He had entered Belgit1l11 w"ith the idea of conquest, proclailn
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Ing the n1aintenance of authority and law, arranging with the 
Lclgiz..n Inerchants to supply his army with the necessary 
supplies, showing good sense and self-restraint in the n1idst 
of the parties into \d1ÏcÌ1 the population w
s di';ided. .Al- 
ready, howeyer, the revolutionary influence W2S perceptible 
around hin1. The" Purchase-comn1Íttce," recently formed in 
Paris, annulled his bargains, and sent hin1 Ronsin to watch 
the adu1ini"tration of the arnlY. D:lllton arrh'ed at 
rl!ssels, 
and insisted on the application of the French régin;,e to the 
conquered districts. The property of the clergy W2.S seized 
and that of the en1Ïgrants confiscated; the soldiers were de- 
prived of e\"erything; the volunteers left the service. Light- 
an11ed troops scoured the villages to 111ake requisitions, and 
in the country the people were already putting to death any 
soldiers who lagged behind. DUlnouriez set out for Paris, 
denounced to the J acobins and threatened with assassina- 
tion: he lived in retirement, sending to the Convention 
written statelllents, acco111panied by haughty conlplaints. 
" You are the representatives of the nation in the As- 
sembly; the soldiers are the country's representatives in face 
of the eneu1Y. Its safety depends on their glory or disgrace; 
therefore they have the right of telling you the truth and de- 
nlanding what they require in order to act with success. 
Anned Europe is not capable of 111aking then1 ûfraid, but 
they have need of clothes, anns, horses, and provisions. I 
fought in Champagne with a handful of Inen, and that for- 
Inidable Prussian anny vanished before the courage and 
resolution of the republican soldiers. All branches of the 
service seconded :me, and I have nothing but praises to gh"e 
then1. The san1e 
nny h:ls just taken Belgiu111 frOJn the 
.Austrian despot; yet it is in need of everything because they 
have thrown the administration into disorder. The war 
office has becon1e a club, and a club is no place for the 
desp
tch of business." 
\Vhen DUll10uriez ag
in set out for the anllY, he had re- 
ceived no satisfaction. "\Vhen !3elgiun1 is ruined," said 
Cambon, then Ininister of finance, ,
 when it is reduced to the 
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same point of distress as Fr3nce, the Belgians will be obliged 
to join us." 
The general was meditating an invasion of the United 
Provinces, his plan being to besiege Tvlaestricht and thus 
occupy the Austrian arnlY whilst he was advancing upon 
I-Iolland by the coast and taking possession of the Inost 
wealthy districts. He regarded this conquest as the crisis 
of his fortune and an instrunlent to be used in influencing 
the political destinies of France. It was therefore with 
bitter displeasure that he saw the Convention haggling over 
his resources and cOlnprolnising his authority. " You Inust 
conquer the anllY," said Saint Just, "if you wish it to conquer 
in its turn. If you leave non1Ïnations in the hands of the 
generals or the executive power, you render them powerful 
against yourselves, you re-establish the lllonarchy. I only 
consider here the liberty of the people, the right of the 
soldiers, the subversing of all authority before the genius of 
popular independence. As soon as a 111;1n is appointed, he 
ceases to interest me; I consider hiln in a state of depend- 
ence. COlllInand is an improper word : we observe the law; 
we do not COInnIand." 
So many errors as to the necessities which govern the 
constitution of human societies, so nluch disdain for the 
rights and duties which the various gifts of God iInpose upon 
those who have received them, were infallibly certain to bear 
fruit. "A revolution cannot go on without disorganization," 
they said in the benches of the Convention and the Execu- 
tive COInnlittees. The evils under which the Belgians were 
groaning nlade theln hope for sonle solace in the union with 
France, which certain parties were beginning to demand. 
Cambon prornised the sarne advantages to the Dutch. "War 
causes luisfortune to nations for the mOIllent," said he, "but 
they are well recoillpensed by the establishment of liberty 
and equality. I-Iolland still continues to tax bread and beer, 
that beer which is so necessary to the brave fellows of the 
poorest class. To be free we need only bread, beer, and 
iro:l. You will gh-e the Batavians of the poorest class the 
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means of dancing round the tree of liberty. In a short tilne 
Amsterå.am will become your business-centre; the Dutch will 
have their country-houses at Paris and their banking-houses 
at AUlsterdaIn. It is with the declaration of rights that we 
restore liberty to the peoples; it is with these principles th
t 
we shall cause the downfall of England. 'Ye shall make 
these principles triumph, or \ye shall perish; but free French- 
11len can ne\-er perish." 
The Convention voted decrees in accordance with those 
theories, and the .Administration, understanding them literally, 
sent to the army supplies fòr a fortnight only. The soldiers 
only thought of n1arching forward, li 6 hthe3.rted, proud and 
resolute, without political pre-occupation, full of thoughts of 
conquest. In spite, howe\Ter, of the surrender of Breda on 
the 25th of February, 1793, l\Iaestricht still resisted under 
the orders of a French en1Ïgrant, Ivfarquis .A..utichamp; and 
the operations of the different heads of divisions being badly 
cOl1lbined, the Prince of Saxe-Coburg, who had just taken 
command of the Austrian ô.rnlY, advanced towards the in- 
vested town and raised the siege. The forces which were to 
assist General l\Iiranda had fallen back in disorder upon 
Liége, Aix-Ia-Chapelle was abandoned, and soon Liége itself 
W3S evacuated. The imperial army still kept advancing till 
ten thousand of the French troops had recrossed the fron- 
tier, and Dun10uriez was compelled to quit Holland and re- 
turn precipitately into Belgiul1l. The detachnlents there were 
depressed and discouraged; and the state of the country 
being desperate, Danton returned to Paris, where in spite of 
his rigorous action in Belgiulll, he supported Dumouriez and 
his lieutenants before the Convention. "\Ye promised thel11 
that the army would receive a re-enforcelnent of thirty thou- 
s
nd men before the I st of February, and nothing has arrived. 
Let us nlake haste to atone for our faults." Delegates were 
sent to Belgilul1 
 and Dumouriez boldly found L:ult with 
their anarchic:!l directions. One of them, Publicob, Chaus- 
sard, had given orders to arrest the Dishop of Anvers and the 
magistLltes; and the churches ha \-ing been alre
dy robbed 
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of the sacrament
l cups and SOlne of the country-houses of 
their furniture, the general dislnissed the conlmissioner, and 
closed the club, compelling the officers who had taken part 
in these manifest
tions to return to France. The delegates, 
confounded at his d:uing nleasures, Blade a representation to 
him. "If the Convention approves of such crimes," said 
Dumouriez, "so much the worse for it and for our unhappy 
country; but observe this, that if it were necessary to cOlnn1Ït 
a crime to save the Convention, I should not conllnit it." 
"General," exclaillled Canlus, "they accuse you of being 
Cæsar; if I thought so, I should be Brutus, and should stab 
you." Dumouriez laughed and said, " IVfy dear Camus, I am 
not Cæsar and you are not Brutus, and if I am to perish by 
your hand, it is a patent of imnlortality." 
On leaving Holland Dumouriez had sent to the Conyen- 
tion a letter as violent 
s it wJ.s true, which the president 
dared not read to the Convention. The delegates urged hin1 
to withdraw it, and Danton hJ.d returned to Belgium for the 
same purpose. v
ictory was indispensable to the general, 
who in the name of justice and public order insisted on 
treating the revolutionary power as his equal by inlposing on 
them his personal will. After a successful engé1geIl1ent at 
Tirlemont, Dumouriez was beaten at Nenvinde, on the 18th 
of l\Iarc
l. Thus, the prestige of success had escaped him 
in the eyes of his troops as well as of foreigners. I-Iis 
anny, divided and discontented, after being worked upon by 
J acobin elnissaries, was disbanded, in spite of sonle returns 
of fortune which still proyed the ability of the general and 
bravery of the soldiers. l\Iost of the generals and nearly 
dl the officers ,\"ere resoh-ed to serve the Republic, what- 
e,.er were the faults of its government. The comn1Ïssioners 
of the Convention did not attz.ck nUl110uriez before the Con- 
vention, as they ackno'\Y1edg-ed the brievance
 of which he 
complJ.ined; but the fury cf political strife W2S coestantly 
increasing; and a great strl1
gle was on foot l'et\Yeen the 
Cirondins and Robespierre. The state of parties influenced 
the army, as the state of the ann)' inHuenced the parties, anà 
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from day to day the generJ.I becalne more gloomy, his b,n- 
guage more imprudent, and the futili
y of his hopes more 
evident. He had continued his retreat as far as Louvain, 
which he entered on the 22d of March, and was already in 
secret cOlnmunication with Colonel l\Iack, principal officer of 
the Prince of Coburg's staff. It was agreed that the French 
should fall back upon Brussels without being seriously at- 
tacked by the irnperial troops, - a verbal arrangement, of 
which the arnlY were ignorant. One of the COIUDEIS being 
harassed during the retreat, disbanded itself after a feeble 
resistance. The occJ_lpation of Belgiu111 was becon1Ïng pre- 
carious, th
re being no obedience where there w
s no confi- 
dence. DUlnouriez, in despair, c0111mitted the inexpiable 
fault of asking for or receiving assistance froln the enemies 
of his country. The forces on \vhich r.e had counted to 
attempt the counter-revolution escaped piecel11eal out of his 
hands. In his secret soul, and in spite of his lofty declara- 
tions, he felt hilnself abandoned by his ann)T. In a second 
interview with Mack, he explained his project of marching 
upon Paris, promising to delh'er up the town of Condé to 
the Austrians, if he should think it necessary to c1aÏIn their 
assistance. Three emissaries of the J acobins waited on 
him, and boldly proposed to turn the Convention out of doors. 
That w
s the general's own idea, but he rejected with horror 
all thought of a revolutionary tribunal. "I shall not allow 
it so long as I hold four inches of steel in my hand; I shall 
easily prevent that atrocity. If within three weeks I do not 
Inake peace, the Austrians will be at Paris. The Convention 
has not so long to live. I cannot agree to Condorcet's con- 
stitution, it is too stupid; that of 179 I is preferable, full of 
faults as it is." 
" Without monarchy?" delnanded the cOlnmissioners. 
c. No, with a king. There n1ust undoubtedly be one, 
called Louis or J anles." 
"Or Philip?" interrupted Proly. 
Dumouriez bec
m,c angry: "They wish tne to join the 
Orleans party, because I gave a favorable report of that 
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young man's conduct, and because I have been training hinl. 
'That is another atrocity of the J 
coolns. 1\1 y anny will be 
\\"ell able to insist on having a king; lny Manlelukes, as you 
call them. :t\,fore than haU of France desires it. Then I 
shall bring about peace quickly and easily." This imprudent 
and thoughtless interview concluded with a remark \vhich 
revealed the general's inncnnost thought and his secret want 
of confidence. "Even should the Convention decree IllY 
accusation, I defy thenI to put their decree in execution in 
the n1Ïdst of l11Y arnIY. Besides, I have always the resource 
of a gallop towards the Austrians." 
The Convention still hesitated, in spite of the commis- 
sioners' reports, and the general's pro\"ocations. Danton 
had openly taken the side ag
ì.Ïnst hÍIn. "There is nothing 
more to be hoped for froIlI DUlTIOuriez," said he; "he is inso- 
lent towards the people, and h3.u
hty towards the Conven- 
tion. \Ve nIust detach hin1 frOI11 his army and then do hinl 
justice." The geB.erd was sUlnn10ned to the bar of the As- 
sembly, and four commissioners, charged with fun powcrs, 
were desp3.tched as delegates to the 
nay, 8.ccompanied by 
General Beurnon\"iIle, then the n1Ïnister of war. 
Dumouriez had already found hirnself threatened, even 
in his own camp, by the volunteers. Six of them, of the 
battalion of the l\Iarne, had put the name of the Republic 
on their hats and presented tI:.emselves before the gE:lieral co 
sunln10n hilll to give hiu1seIf up at the bar of the COll\"en- 
tion. Everywhere there were signs of the sanle discontent. 
I)un10uriez thought of securing the n
ighborillg to,vns, but 
the Comlnissioners were at Lille, and werc making tenns 
,,'ith the generals. The whole staff surrounded Dun10uricz. 
,. I cannot at present leave the anny," he replied to the de- 
mands addressed to hilll; "I Blust restore it to order. You 
are Inasters of my fate; I aIn quite ready to resign." 
" And after?" asked CaBIlls. 
" After, I shall do as suits ll1C. I sh
l1 not carry my head 
to the tigers who are now asking it" Then, whcn B3ncal 
urged Ï1Ïl}1 by quoting from Rom:ln Listory, he saiù, "The 
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Romans neither had a J acobin Club nor a revolutionary tri- 
bunal. I shall not imitate Curtius by throwing myself into 
the chasm." 
.After the discussion had lasted two hours without any 
result, the cOlnmissioners went out for a short time. On their 
return, CaInus went up to Dunlouriez and said firmly, but 
not without emotion, "Citizen-general, ,viII you obey the 
decree of the Conyention and give yourself up in Paris?" 
"I cannot at present," replied the general. "Then I pro- 
nounce you suspended from your Íunctions. You are no 
longer general, and no one is bound to obey you. Lay hands 
on hiIn, and take possession of his papers." 
Can1us -looked round at the oftìcers who fonned a group 
about Dumouriez. They all began to protest loudly in favor 
of their general. "That is enough," said he, raising his 
yoice slightly; and then saying in Gennan to the hussars of 
Bercheny, who were on guard at the door," Arrest these 
four n1en, and let no h
nn be done to then1." "I ask to 
share the fate of the COlnlnissioners of the Convention," 
exclain1ed Beurnonville. Dumouriez smiled, being friendly 
to Beurnonville, who had long been suspected by the J aco- 
bins, and said, " Yes, I do you a sen'ice by keeping you away 
from the revolutionary tribunaL" The prisoners were con- 
ducted to Tournay, 
nd handed over to General Clerfayt, 
who said they were hosL1ges. The die was now cast. The 
general, with SOlne officers, advanced towards Condé. The 
garrison was full of exci
ement: a body of volunteers, who 
had been ordered to Valenciennes, took the road to Condé 
of their o\\'n accord. })unloluiez Inet theIn, and when he 
wished to go into a house to write an order, the volunteers 
ran to hiln, crying, "Stop! stop!" The general was on the 
edge of a ditch; and, on his horse refusing to leap, he dis- 
Inounted, and walked through the water, and the Duke of 
Chartres' servant gave hiln his horse. "'hen the general 
halted in a Belgian yilbge, it W:lS to hold a conference with 
Colonel l\iack, speaking of his projects a
j if he still h
d the 
anny at his disposition. Next d
y he ventured into the camp 
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of l\faulde, but the artil1ery had already withdrawn, and the 
troops were of their own accord ranging themselves under 
the orders of the COl1\Tention, while the ilnperial dragoons 
accompanying the general were received everywhere with 
g]o01ny looks. The gall1e was decidedly lost. Dumouriel 
,"ithdrew to the Austrian quarters, accolnpanied by the Duke 
of Chartres and his brother, with Colonel Thouvenot and 
a few officers. He refused the offers made by the Allies, 
and withdrew to Switzerland, to live thirty years after this 
event, a \vitness both of the Jnisfortunes and the glories of 
the country which he loved, and whose destinies he had 
drean1t of changing. That honor was reserved for a stronger 
hand and a less fickle will. France and history have justly 
punished Dumouriez for having one day, when prolnpted by 
the fancies of alnbition, sought for the alliance of enen1Ìes 
wh01n he had so often conquered. 
I have traced to its close a career, long obscure - brill- 
iant for a InOJllent, and then finishing sadly. But General 
Dun10uriez was not the only one who gave the new-born Re- 
public the joys of success and the lesson of the yicissitudes 
of fortune. On the Rhine, General Custine had at first been 
triumphant; he took possession of Spire and \"orms. Hear- 
ing that the people of :rvIayence were in a state of fennent, 
he boldly presented himself before it, and the garrison being 
insufficient, the town capitulated. Frankfort had been ordered 
to p2.y a w
r contrioution, but the forces at the disposal of 
the French gener
 I were not proportioned to his undertaking. 
He neglected to make sure of Coblentz, and the allies assem- 
bled there; and the Duke of Brunswick comlllencing to' 
besiege l\'I2.yence, Custine was obliged to recross the Rhine. 
He was the object of the cdunu1Ïes of the J acobins, whose 
opposing influence pursued him in the Inidst of his anllY. 
He stru,6g1ed by discipline against disorganization, but be- 
caine tired of the tyrannical interference of the delegates 
sent from P
lfis. " I cannot command the armies confided 
to n1e after having lost the assistance of the citizens Ruan1ps, 
l\Iontaut, and Soubrany," he wrote to the Convention. "They 
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have summoned me before theIn, giving me as opponent a 
lieutenant-colonel, a base dísturber whom I was obliged to 
silence. To-day 1 have been exan1ined in presence of sev- 
eral officers, with reference to a letter which I wrote to the 
Duke of Brunswick, a copy of which I send you. I at firs:: 
replied with self-restraint; but one of the conlmissioners hav- 
ing accused Ine of having in that letter shown sentiments 
quite unworthy of a republican, I cannot, after such a wrong, 
retain command of the annies of the Republic." 
The brilliant success of Custine in Gennany still protect- 
ed hiln. The Convention did not accept his resignation, and 
he was int-rusted with the command of the ?rmy of the north. 
Dampierre had succeeded Dumouriez, not without distinction; 
but he had been restrained by the delegates fronl attacking 
the Austrian army, then besieging Condé. Success \vas inl- 
possible, and the soldiers took to flight. The general, with 
a weak detachment, threw himself upon one of the enemy's 
batteries near Valenciennes. "'Vhere are you running, fa- 
ther? " cried his son, who seryed under hilll as aide-de-calnp. 
" You are going to certain death!" " Yes, n1Y boy; but I 
prefer the battle-field to the guillotine." He was severely 
wounded, and died next day. His successor was less fortu- 
nate. The situation daily becaIne worse; the calnp of Fam- 
ars, in front of \7 alenciennes, was evacuated; the place was 
closely besieged; Condé still held out, but its loss was fore- 
seen; the French army were cantonned under Bouchain. A 
few partial adyantages would improye neither the situation 
nor their courage. The fury of the J acobins bore all before 
them in Paris. General Custine was sunlffioned hOlne, put in 
prison, and accused of treason. He defended hitnself WiUl 
cahn resolution, eXplaining the nlotives of his operations; 
but he was condemned. ., I haye no l1l0re defenders," said 
Custine; "they have disappeared. 11y conscience charges 
nothing against me. I die calm and innocent." He wrote to 
his son, ad\'ising hÏ1n to rehabilitate his Jncmory sonle future 
day; but the young Ulan was soon to follow his father to the 
scaffold. Custine was the first of that 1011n- series of soldiers 
.:> 
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of the old rlgi111e who had taken a glorious part in the service 
of Revolutionary France, and paid with their lives for their 
origiD.. Lavasseur, one of the" Constitutionals," openly de- 
clared the suspicions and antipathies of the Jacobins with 
regard to such when he wrote, " The 111 a jority of the leaders 
were, if not ready to betray the Republic, at least but little 
disposed to lnake great sacrifices for that forn1 of government. 
Very few generals had then sprung froln the ranks of the peo- 
ple, and there was no doubt that a certain number of thell1 
regretted the constitutional 1110narchy under which they 
thought themselves destined to the highest offices. There 
would scarcely have been time to stop perfidious designs, or 
anticipate culpable neglect. Suspicion was a cause of dis- 
nÚssion, the least criminal fancy a sentence of death." 
A wholesome piece of advice given to General lVlontes- 
quieu saved hÍIn from the san1e fate. Having entered Savoy 
in September, 1792, at the tilne when the Convention was de- 
ciding to recall hiln, he easily completed the conquest of that 
territory; and that of the "County" of Nice by General 
Anselm, who was under his orders, enhanced his reputation; 
therefore his disn1issal W2S deferred. 'Vhen the fatal order 
was at last issued, 110ntesquieu was at Geneva, engaged in a 
negotiation with Switzerland. Accused of treason, he \\"Íth- 
drew with safety to Brelngarten, in Zurich canton, renlaining 
there till the 9th of Thernlidor, and thus escaped the scaf- 
fold. 
A n10re illustrious victim was soon to mount it, and by his 
punishment change the face of affairs in Europe. The death 
of Louis XVI. caused no profound elnotion to the revolution- 
ary armies, absorbed in the national defence, and every d
y 
opposed to the enemies who threatened its frontier; but it 
gave the b.st blow to the scruples which h
d long held b:!ck 
the English Govcrnnlent, and untied the hands of the Ger- 
Inan pri!lCeS, relations or allies of the unfortunate nlonarch. 
Chauvclin, the French .lÌn1bass3dor at London, had aheady 
received his passport. .. For the honor of hmllan n2ture," 
said Pitt, "it \\ e re neccssarr to banish s11ch an action Croln 
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our memory, efface it from the pages of history, and hide it 
from the eyes of the present and future world. But what- 
ever be our sentiments on this subject, since it is not possi- 
ble, alas! to preyent our time being soiled by this crime- 
since it is not possible to prevent the voice of tradition fronl 
carrying its remembrance to posterity, it is a duty which we 
are bound to fulfil to protest solemnly, in the name of all the 
principles of honor3.ble and upright men, against the most 
atrocious crime recorded in history." 
Thus there was formed against the French Revolution, 
with its aggressive and contagious tendency, a great Euro- 
pean coalition. The Convention was beforehand with all pos- 
sible declarations. In November, 1792, it had promised its 
protection to all the peoples who wished to overthrow their 
governments. On the 1st of February, 1793, it openly pro- 
clailned its resolution of sustaining the war against the whole 
of Europe. Already Prussia, Austria, and Sardinia had 
entered the lists; and at ROlne the assassination by the peo- 
ple of Basseville, the French consul ( January 13, 1793), had 
brought the' Pope into the struggle. England, Holland, and 
Spain were henceforward ranged alnongst the enemies of the 
French Republic. The days of Louis XIV.'s arrogance had 
again appeared, and France was alone against all. The 
Convention decreed a levy of three hundred thousand sol- 
diers; and, for the first time, the burden of nlilitary service 
was to weigh equally on all classes of the French population, 
warlike or peaceful. The monlent for supreme effort was 
come. Condé had succluubed to Í3.lnine. The Duke of 
\r ork, at the head of ten thousand Englishmen, was besieg- 
ing Valenciennes, his army being covered by that of the 
Prince of Coburg. The garrison under General Ferrand 
made a heroic resistance, the wonlen, children, and old men 
being placed for protection in cellars; and when at last it 
capitulated, on the 28th of July, Valenciennes had been 
b01nbarded for forty-one days. 
1ayence had just suc- 
cunlbed, the delegates, Merlin and Rewbell, havinf; earned 
distinction by their courage; but everything was consumed, 
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and they were without any news or assistance from without. 
The garrison of 11ayence, the lVlayençais, as they called the 
brave soldiers who fought under Aubert Dubayet and K.léber, 
evacuated, on the 23d of July, a place 'which for three 
1110nths they had defended against the whole of the Prussian 
army. The honors of war were granted them, on the 
single condition that for one year they should not carry arn1S 
against the Allies. The l\Iayençais set out for the "\r endée. 
Under the inspiration of Paoli, who had returned to his 
country in 1789, Corsica had risen against the French rule, 
and called the English to its assistance. A n1ixed govern- 
lnent was formed, in which Pozzo di Borgo, the hereditary 
rival of the Bonaparte family, had a principal share. Thus, 
while Toulon and A jaccio were held by English sailors, the 
civil war raged at Lyons and 
Iarseilles, and by punishment 
or retirelnent the anny was gradually being deprived of its 
old and experienced leaders. The new generation had not 
yet distinguished itself, and the attractions of comlnand were 
in their eyes 111uch discounted by its dangers: and the dem- 
ocratic law of prolnotion by seniority frequently p1aced over 
the soldiers veterans who were incapable of directing them. 
" There was a general wish," wrote the delegate Calès, "to 
pro1l10te those of equal rank according to their seniority; 
but the soldier of longest service is often an iHiterate man, 
8.bout to occupy a post of which he is unable to fulfil the func- 
tions; and soon none of your officers will be able either to 
read or write." On the 12th of February, 1794, the Conven- 
tion passed a decree declaring that no citizen could be pro- 
nloted, "frolD the rank of corporal to that of general-in-chief, 
l
nless he could read and write." 
In the midst of these disorders, and in the face of these 
dangers, within and without, the Convention decreed a gen- 
erallevy of the whole population. 
\Ve have seen with our own eyes the fatal illusions pro- 
duced by heroic confidence. History proves that the dis- 
orderly general movements caused by patriotic enthusiasln 
under the name of a "general levy," relnain. ephemeral or 
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inefficacious. Even the Convention had the saIne opinion; 
and soon, under the popular title of a general levy, concealed 
a regular requisition, stringently exacted. It earned the 
honor of ilnposing on the whole nation a powerful effort, and 
of supporting, even by that effort, the courage of the army. 
Under its heavy hand the military genius of France con- 
tended against disorder and anarchy whilst struggling against 
its enemies. "Then at last it triulnphed, the great French 
army was the result, formed of the Inixed elements of volun- 
teers and requisitioned soldiers, amalgan1ated with the relnains 
of the old royal army, worthy of the illustrious generation of 
generals who had grown with it in the defence and the glory 
of their country. 
In the n1Ïddle of the year 1793, ilnmediately after the agita- 
tion caused by the fall of the Girondins, when the enel11Y were 
triumphant in every quarter, though danger was imn1inent, the 
Assembly had the courage to show its full extent to the coun- 
try. In the report of Barère we read, " It \\'ould be doing 
you a wrong to conceal the great measures del11anded in the 
name of the Republic in danger. The coasts of both seas 
blockaded by Spanish and English squadrons; the Pyrenees 
crossed by the arn1ies of Spain; the passes of the Alps dis- 
puted by Piedmontese arn1Ïes; Austria and Prussia laying 
waste the territory of the northern provinces, besieging the 
fortresses, some of which have already fallen into their hands; 
England purchasing treason, the royalists gaining partisans, 
fan
ticism redoubling its efforts, the Vendeans rending the 
boson1 of the country, the federalist adnlinistrations shaking 
new firebrands of civil war, Corsica surrendering to the Eng- 
lish, - where, then, is the Republic in the midst of so n1any 
dangers and crilnes? \\There is she? In a Constitution sol- 
emnly s\\'orn, in the firmness of her rcpresentati\<es, in the 
courage of her soldiers, in the patriotis1l1 of the men sent by 
the soyereign people to meet in this chamber. The French 
Republic is about to rise to her glorious destinies, or fall into 
an abyss of calan1Ïties." 
Rhetorical phrases could not produce a national InOye
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nlent of a serious and lasting character; and the e]oquenc
 
of Barère ga\"e no military qU:1Jific
ltion to the peasants whOln 
the gener3.1 le'T forced from their homes. The despotic 
authority of the Conventioll, the terror inspired by their 
emissaries, and the ability and zeal of certain menIbers of 
the governInent had already raised their broken courage. 
After this Carnot had charge of the war adlninistratioll ; and 
rendered an important service to the national defence by 
placing at the head of the anny General Jourdan, whose 
nIerit he had perceived. On dIe 8th of Septenlber, after a 
series of contested engagelnents, General Bouchard gained 
over the English an important victory at Hondschoote. Next 
day the siege of Dunkirk was raised, Adjutant-general Hache 
distinguishing hinlself highly; but Quesnoy having fallen into 
the power of the Prince of Coburg, the young troops who 
had left Menin were seized with a panic, and fled as far as 
the walls of Lille. These checks obscured General Hou- 
chard's glory, and he \Vas accused before the revolutionary 
council, at the monlent when the Prussians and Austrians, 
acting in concert, were advancing on both slopes of the "\r os- 
ges to attack the lines of 'Vissemburg. These were badly 
defended by an incapable chief, and quickly forced; and 
Landau was next besieged. General Hoche, put at the head 
of the anny on the 
loselle by the Conlnlittee of Public 
Safety, was beaten at I(aiserlautern; but Carnot had judged 
well of his military skill, and in spite of the displeasure of 
Saint-Just, then in .Alsace on commission, the conquered 
general was encouraged, and kept at his post. The Pied- 
montese, who had held Savoy for a short tÌ1ne, were already 
driven a second tin1e beyond the Alps; and after SOlne suc- 
CêSS on the Tet the Spanish had been repulsed. In the north, 
General Jourdan had just gained the battle of 'Vattignies, 
and freed l\laubeuge. The armies of the Rhine and the 
l\Ioselle were united under General Hoche, and the soldiers 
marched shouting" Landau or death!" The eager determi- 
nation of the troops was irresistible, and the old Austrbn 
general, 'Vürmser, was repulsed, without heing ahle to rescue 
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his b:lttalions. \Vissemburg was retaken, and Landau freed 
[rom the siege; the army of the Rhine, under Pichegru, pen- 
etrated into the Palatinate to take its winter quarters, and 
General Hoche returned to the l\Ioselle. The Committee of 
Public Safety, now the sole and all-powerful governlnent of 
France, had SOlne difficulty in accepting the reasons of Gen- 
eral Jourdan supported by Carnot, and in not insi:,ting on a 
winter campaign. Jourdan was, however, deprived of his 
command, and Pichegru succeeded him at the he;td of the 

nllY of the north. Soon also the changes of revolutionary 
fayor reached General Hoche in his turn. He had had the 
lnisfortune to bring upon hilnself the animosity of Saint-Just, 
and after being sent to the army of Italy was arrested on the 
road, brought back to Paris, and imprisoned. Jourdan was 
calIed to replace him, and soon after to conlmand the great 
anny of the Sambre and l\1euse. The calnpaign of 1794 
began with the taking of Charleroi. The English had been 
obliged to evacuate Toulon. 
So much courage and indonlitable perseverance against 
reyerses, so Inuch ardor and audacity in victory, astonished 
and troubled the generals of the enemy, as well as their gov- 
ernments. The .Austrians and Prussians, fronl their mutual 
jealousy and distrust, did not work well together, and were 
too slow in their operations. The Duke of Brunswick had 
resigned his cOlnlnand; and already the King of Prussia's 
advisers were plying hiln with peaceful projects. Austria was 
preparing a great effort, but at the bottonl of his heart the 
enlperor prayed for rest. England alone, who had COlne late 
into the struggle, and was better informed than the German 
pI inces as to the ciyil dissensions of the French Reyolution, 
remained as an implacable enell1Y, wisely generous towards 
her allies, and proclaiming loudly the dangers which threat- 
ened Europe so long as France remained in the power of the 
J acobins. "The present war has r.ever had for its object 
conquest or glory," said Pitt in the I-Iouse of Commons; " it 
does not ailH at comn1ercial ad\"antages, or the establishment 
of a fornl of governn1ent. The strugg!e is for the security) 
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tranquillity, and existence even, of Great Britain, as well as 
of all established governments and of all the nations in 
Europe. Eyery hour the necessity and justice of this are 
more clearly demonstrated." 
The English had already struck some fatal blows at our 
nlarine. 
lost of the French colonies were conquered: St. 
Domingo ruined and laid waste; 
lartinico, Guadeloupe, 
and St. Lucia taken from us. On the 20th of 
lay, 1794, 
the French fleet, commanded by .A.dmiral Villaret-Joyeuse, 
had put to sea to protect the arrival of SOlne luerchant-ships 
froln Aillerica. The crews were incomplete, and the vessels 
commanded by inexperienced officers, the Revolution having 
introduced disorganization nowhere so completely as in the 
navy. The courage and zeal of the new officers could not 
supply their want of practical knowledge; and the delegates 
sent from Paris exercised on board their ignorant and con- 
tradictory authority. Jean Bon-St.-André disputed the ad- 
lniral's orders when, on the 1st of June, the French squadron 
Inet the Channel fleet under the orders of .A.dmiral Howe. 
The battle took place immediately, and was heroic in its in- 
equality: six French vessels were taken, and the Vengeur 
and its crew went down without surren dering, with cries of 
"Long live the Republic!" The English suffered some 
heavy losses, and retired, leaving the Anlerican lnerchant- 
ships to pass unhindered through the fragnlents which cov- 
ered the sea. The warlike instinct awoke in England, and 
henceforth it supported the ilnmovable resolution of the gov- 
ernment. Pitt reigned over the minds of the nation, as well 
8.S in the Parliament. 
All the energy of England was scarcely sufficient for the 
task. The success of the Prince of Co burg in taking posses- 
sion of Landrecies excited the hopes of the Allies; but 
General Clerf3.yt was defeated at l\louscron, the .Archduke 
Charles at Tourcoing; l\Ienin and Courtray were in our 
hands; and '''pres succumbed to a siege on the 17th of 
June. The Duke of York defended the ScheIdt and Gen- 
eral Clerfayt held the camp of Thielt, whilst the Prince of 
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Coburg, with all the .A.ustrian troops, ad,'anced to the assist
 
ance of Charleroi. 
By the impatient and peremptory orders of Saint- J list, the 
inyestment and bombardn1ent of that town had already been 
several times attempted before the arrival of Jourdan. 1Iany 
soldiers had perished; and the general, who had just begun 
regular operations, had great difficulty in defending his lieu- 
tenants against the triunlvirs' severity. The governor of 
Charleroi asked for a capitulation. "It is not a scrap of 
paper that I want," said Saint-Just on receiving his letter; "it 
is the town I ask. Yesterday you Inight have been listened 
to; to-day you must surrender at discretion. That is n1Y 
last word-; I reckon on the assistance of the army." 
Saint-Just had not infornled Jourdan; and he, on learning 
that the forces of the enelny were in motion, n1arched to 
Fleurus, where he saw the nearly extinguished fires of the 
town. Hurriedly recalling the corps which he had detached, 
he returned the way he came, in order to ratify the capitula- 
tion as soon as possible. The garrison were allowed the 
honors of war. Next day, the 26th of June, the success of 
the French anny was confirmed by the victory of Fleurus; 
and the Emperor of Austria, beginning to listen to counsels 
of discourage1l1ent, returned to Vienna. The French armies 
occupied Belgiulll at several points. 1Ioreau was at Nieu. 
port, Pichesru had taken possession of Bruges, Ostend, and 
Ghent, and on the loth of July joined Jourdan before Brus- 
sels. The capital of the Netherlands being undefended, 
made no resistance. The Austrians had ahnost ceased fight- 
ing; and Condé, Landrecies, Valenciennes, and Quesnoy 
were invested. The Conunittee of Public Safety decreed 
that garrisons not surrendering inl1nediately should be put to 
the sword. These orders were repugnant to the anny. Al- 
ready the word had been passed to kill every English soldier; 
and ,,-hen one sergeant brought sever
l into the canlp, and 
an officer told hin1 the delegates would order them to be 
shot, he replied, "Th
t 's their business. Send theln to the 
delegates, and let thcln kill them, and eat them, if they wish 
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it, like the savages they are." The comnlandant of Condé 
defended himself with heroism, replying to the order of the 
Convention that one nation has not the right to decree the 
dishonor of another. 
Henceforth the whole of Belgium was ours. After the 
fall of Robespierre, the Convention redoubled its efforts to 
crown the c:llnpaign gloriously. At the urgent request of 
the English Governlnent the allies had intrenched then1selves 
on the l\Ieuse. General Clerfayt had replaced the Prince of 
Coburg as cOlnnlander-in-chief; and the Duke of York, defi- 
cient in decision and skill, after retiring under Bois-Ie-Duc, 
was soon obliged by Pichegru to cross the lVleuse at Graves. 
General Schérer defeated the Austrians at Lourthe on the 
18th of September. Clerfayt was cOlnpelled to fall back 
upon Roer on the 2 d of October; and the battle gained 
there by Jourdan forced the Austrians to retreat to Cologne, 
where on the 6th Jourdan followed him. On the 20th he 
held Bonn, thus extending to the line of the Rhine. Kléber 
besieged l\iaestricht, while Pichegru took possession of Bois- 
le-Duc, and, crossing the 
Ieuse on the 18th of October, ad- 
vanced as far as the 'Vaal, chief branch of the Rhine near 
its mouth. The Duke of York withdrew into the camp of 
Nilneguen; but, after 
Iaestricht and Venloo had fallen into 
our power, Nilneguen also Succu111bed, in spite of the advan- 
tages of its position and the forces protecting it, and the 
English retired to the other bank of the 'Vaal. The gov- 
ernor of the garrison, being thus left with full responsibility, 
abandoned the town, and his soldiers surrendered. By this 
tinle Kléber was besieging 1\1ayence. 
So many sudden victories had been no guaranty for th
 
food and clothing of the French armies. Belgium was ruined 
hy the war, the requisitions, and the law as to the 111aximuln 
price of provisions. The assignats, more and more depre- 
ciated, had scarcely any currency, and the Committee of 
Public Safety supplied their soldiers with nothing but powder 
and balls. 
ioreoYer, to pro\'ide for the n1anuÍ3.cture of 
powder, there had been requisitions ûf saltpetre everywhere 
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for more than a year. The troops had need of rest, and 
there were signs of the approaching winter being a severe 
one. An attelnpt to seize the island of Bomn1el by a sudden 
attack failed; and in the beginning of Decelnber the army 
entered into cantonll1ents, threatening Holland like a terri- 
ble sentinel. The Duke of York set out for England, leav- 
ing his troops under the orders of Gener
l \Valn10den. 
The warlike ardor of the French, and the military genius 
of their generals, allowed their enelnies neither rest nor neg- 
ligence. General richcgru, seeing the I\Ieuse and Rhine 
frozen, boldly resumed the offensive, and, before his soldiers 
had taken more than a few days' rest, crossed the 1\feuse on 
the ice, and took the island of Bomn1el. Breda had been 
forced to surrender; and the Dutch as well ag the English 
had retreated. The Prince of Orange, \\"ho was still at Gor- 
cum, felt his autho rity totter; and the republican party, so 
often victorious against his house, were holding out theÜ 
hands to the French revolutionists. He therefore proposed 
a truce to General Pichegru, with neutrality, and an indenll1Ïty 
for the war. The Convention reje cted the prince's offer. 
The \Vaal being at last covered with thick ice, the French 
passed the river at several points, on the 8th of January, 
1795. The town of Graves, \vhich still resisted. surrendered, 
and the English fell back upon IIanover. The Prince of 
Orange had till then refused to uncover the road to Amster- 
clan1 by leaving Gorcum to try a genera! attack; but seeing 
himself abandoned, he set out for the I-lague, to declare to 
the States that he had done all in his power to save the 
country, and that they Inust yield, to 
lToid the greater Inis- 
forlune. The Stadtholder sailed for England. and the State
;- 
General, harassed by contrary parties, opened their strong- 
holds to the French annies. Utrecht and Arnhem were 
already in thcir hands, and An1sterdmn, always hostile to the 
house of Orange, received the French with eagerness. The 
solJiers, now well clothed and fed, began to rest from their 
labors. The provinces eyerywherc suhn1itted to the con- 
"luerors; Zcc1and proudly c:;.pitulatcd, and rccehoed fayor- 
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able terms. Several bodies of cavalry crossed the frozen 
Zuyder-Zee to summon the ice-bound ships to surrender. 
The English being forced back beyond the Y ssel and En1s, 
Holb.nd was entirely conquered; and the delegates of the 
Convention proclailned that all property should be respected 
except that of the Stadtholder. France made no pretension 
of iInposing any law upon the Dutch, restored to liberty; the 
States alone had the right to govern their country. 
The moderation which had begun to pervade the deliber- 
::ttions of the Convention in Paris was already influencing the 
armies, and extending even to their conquests. The desire 
of peace was more plainly lnanifested froin day to day 
amongst the small German princes; they declared at a diet 
that it was time to bring such a ruinous war to a close by an 
acceptable peace, and that the German Elnpire had never 
any intention of interfering in the interior government of 
France. It had even been proposed to h
 ve the mediation of 
Sweden, which had constantly kept aloof froin fighting; and 
the King of Prussia's advances resulted in a commencement 
of negotiation. The Committee of Public Safety insisted on 
the cession of all the left bank of the Rhine, including 
Mayence. "The Republic," they said, "does not object to 
Prussia, or to German princes who are by that cession de- 
prived of portions of their territory, finding S0111e means of 
indelnnifying then1selves, whether at the expense of the house 
of Austria, or by secularizing the States of the Church." 
'Vhilst the French Republic tlnIs arrogantly disposed of 
the property of those who had recently threatened its exist- 
ence, the success of its arms was preparing peace in the 
south as well as in the centre of Europe. The operations on 
the Alps and in the north of Italy, ably conducted by Bona- 
parte, now general of brigade, kept Piedmont in check after 
definitively deprh-ing it of Savoy and Nice. The Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, formerly dragged from its neutrality by the 
urgent pressure of England, was already negotiating with 
France, and was the first of the princes of Europe who offi- 
cially recognized the Republic (7th of February, 1795). 
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Spain bent under the load of her reverses. General Dugoln- 
Inier had been killed when attacking the lines of General La 
Union; but Augereau, l\loncey, and Pérignon, had victori
 
ously continued the struggle. The Spanish had evacuated 
Figuiera; Fontarabia, St. Sebastian, and Tolosa had fallen 
into their hands. The influence of England, and the gener- 
ous desire of King Charles IV. to obtain the liberty of the 
royal orphans, who were still prisoners in the Telnple, alone 
kept Spain in the great European coalition, the bonds of 
which were every day constantly relaxing. 
In presence of the ad,'ances made to the Republic by the 
sovereigns and states, as well as of the pressing necessity of 
peace visible in all parts of France, the Convention felt that 
diplomatic negotiations den1anded secrecy and prudence, con
 
ditions incolnpatible with the tUlnultuous government of a 
revolutionary assembly. In spite of the opposition of the 
J acobins, the Comn1ittee of Public Safety was invested with 
the powers necessary to make a treaty. "Do you wish to 
wage a perpetual war with Europe?" said Cambacérès; 
"then tell the people that they will soon be brought to ruin 
by having too many demagogues." Rewbell and Sièyes, 
when about to treat with the States-General of Holland, had 
already asked that their names should be ignored and the 
object of their mission. New negotiations were Inade at Bâlc 
between Hardenburg, in the name of the King of Prussia, 
and Barthélemy, who had been much experienced in diplo- 
macy, and formerly employed under the old régÍ1ne by the 
department of foreign affairs. Earon Goltz, who had at first 
been sent by King Frederick \Villialn, was dead. 
On the 5th of April, 1795, the treaty was concluded, its 
bases having been laid beforehand by the Committee of 
Public Safety, and tacitly accepted by the very fact of the 
negotiation. " \\T e shall trace with a sure hand the natural 
limits of the Republic," Calnbacérès had said. "\Ye shall 
make sure of the rivers which, after watering several of our 
departments, take their course towards the sea, and limit the 
countries now subject to our anns." The left b
!lk of the 
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Rhine was pro\'isionally conceded to the French Republic, 
those points being abandoned which she held on the right 
bank; and a secret article was to the effect that when the 
peace was general the Republic would guar ntee a territorial 
indelnnity to the King of Prussia. Prussia was to be respon- 
sible for the neutrality of the sn1a11 states on the right 
bank. 
The delegates sent by the Convention to the States-Gen
 
eral of Holland were instructed to make sure of the triumph 
<)f the republican party in the United Provinces. The ad- 
vantages stipulated in favor of the liberators were in1portant, 
and the ties hereafter binding lIolland to France seell1ed 
strongly knit. "The Republic now has only fricnds on the 
northern frontier," Sièyes announced when the treaty was 
signed, on the 16th of 1Iay, 1795. ny the alliance of the 
two republics half of the Dutch forces on sea and land were 
handed o\'er to France; Dutch Flanders, l\laestricht, Venloo. 
and Flushing were to receÌ\'e a French g
rrison; a war con
 
tribution of a hundred thousand florins was to be paid by the 
States-General, who gave up to the French Go\'ernment all 
the property, real and personal, of the Prince of Orange. 
"The J acobins would never have guaranteed us that peace," 
said the partisans of the moderate re-action. 
Negotiations were now recon1111enced with Spain. The 
Conunittee of Public Safety had invited the assistance of 
Bourgoing, the last accredited French mnbassador at l\ladrid, 
but the first conditions dictated by the Convention were inad- 
missible : no arn1Ìstice; no understanding whatever as to the 
children of Louis X\""I.; inden1nity for the thirteen \"cssels 
which were burnt at Toulon; cession of Cerdagne, Fonta- 
rabia, Passage, Guipuscoa, the \"allcy Aran, Louisiana, and 
Spanish S1. J)omingo. Tlje ];15t n;]Jned was the only conces- 
sion finally insisted upon by the Republic. _\11 the conquests 
)11ade in Sp

in wcre 
b3ndoned. The little Louis XVII. 
had just succumbed in his prison of the Temple, and an 
arrangement w
s n1
.de with ...\ustria to e\:change the young 
princess royal for the delegates and generals retained in 
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Vienna. The treaty was signed at Pâle, on July 22, 1795, 
and thenceforward the French H..epublic, being acknowledged 
by one branch of the house of Bourbon, entered on peaceful 
relations with Prussia, Spain, the United States of Alnerica, 
the Sublime Porte, the republics of Venice and Genoa, the 
Grand Duke of Tuscany, the Hanseatic Towns, Denmark, 
Sweden, the I-Iel vetic Confederation and the Batavian Repub- 
lic. An attempt of the emigrants to take the peninsula of 
Quiberon had failed; General Jourdan passed the Rhine, 
and marched towards Lahn, while Pichegru took possession 
Qf 
1:anheim. The anny of the Pyrenees, disengaged by the 
peace with Spain, was now able to advance towards Italy, as 
General Bon3.p
rte had long wished. On the 1st of October 
the Convéntion decreed that Belgium should again be united 
to France. In spite of being connected with .\ustria by 
family ties, and the preponderating influence of England, the 
court of Naples had obtained frOlD Spain the favor of her 
good offices with the expiring Con\'ention. Henceforward 
Europe admitted the French Republic into the rank of con- 
stituted states, which are free to gO\Tern thelnselves as they 
please, so long as they maintain their relations with previously 
established powers. England and the Emperor of Austria 
alone still strove against this new state growing on the ruins 
of ancient France, already as formidable as she was in the 
grandest periods of the monarchy, and fatal to the neighbor- 
ing nations by the contagion of her principles and by her 
anns. 'rhe French Revolution had begun the war in self- 
defence, and avenged the soil of the country against the 
in,;ults of its enemies. Her anns already extended far, 
and soon the passion of conquest was to seize her. Under 
another name, with more arrogant pretensions and a more 
unjust ambition, she was about to subject Europe to unparal- 
leled evils. At h01l1C the power now passed into new hands, 
the Convention having ceased to exist; and for the future it 
was on the Directory and the two Legislative Councils that 
the responsibility lay of endeavoring to bring out of chao
 a 
new social fabric in France. 
VOL. VI. - 25 
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CHAPTER LXVI. 


THE DIRECTORY (1795-1799). 


THE National Convention had destroyed much without 
succeeding in establishing anything on the moving soil of the 
Revolution; and now that it had ceased to exist, the new 
power which succeeded still bore the terrible impress of polit. 
ical and social overthrow. The five members of the Direc- 
tory, nominated by the Councils of the Ancients and the Five 
Hundred, had all voted the death of King Louis XVI.; and 
were all engaged beforehand in the III a jority of the Assem- 
bly, which was opposed to the re-action already preparing and 
making itself felt. The new" Third" had been almost en- 
tirely chosen fron1 the moderates: the J acobins still remain- 
ing the Illost numerous, but feeling their power totter. Next 
year the re-election of the second third was a pron1ise of 
triumph to the Constitutionals: it was in the executive Direc- 
tory therefore that the reyolutionists had confidence; it was 
to their authority that they had delegated the duty of oppos- 
ing that national instinct, which was becon1ing more and 
more favorable to settled order, to a durable peace, and to 
that Constitution, freely drawn up and voted, which was soon 
necessarily to consummate their defeat. Confusion reigned 
everywhere. The royalist movement was weak and its n1ili- 
tary attempts gradually ceasing. The deliberations of the 
Legislative Body allowed the re-action only an unc
rtain and 
weak point of resistance. The Directory had obtained the 
power, and were determined to violate the laws of the Reyo- 
lution as well as those of justice, wheneyer such a course was 
necessary to n1aintain their authority; but there was seen 
appearing on the horizon the power of the anny and the 
figure still dim, but already striking, of the young officer who 
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had directed the siege of Toulon, and overcome the efforts 
of the Liberals on the 13tl1 Vendémiaire. His former pa. 
tron, Barras, was director, with Révellière-Lépeaux, Carnot, 
Rewbell, and Letourneur; but General Bonaparte already 
directed, from Paris, the general plan of all the lnilitary 
operations. On the 26th of February, 1796, he dismissed a 
Ineeting of the J acobins in the Pantheon, to which the prin- 
cipal leaders had been sUlnmoned. "I know all your 
names," said the general; " I have the power: for the slight- 
est disturbance I shall hold you responsible, and your heads 
will be at stake." After the doors were shut, Bonaparte 
walked in the street, but not even a crowd gathered. On the 
6th of 1\1arch he was nalned cOlnmander-in-chief of the army 
of Italy, and set out for the theatre of his first genuine 
renown. I-Ie had just n1arried Josephine de Tascher de la 
Pagerie, widow of General Beauharnais, who died on the 
scaffold under the Reign of Terror. 
In itself and by the tendency of its principal actors, the 
history of the Directory is the history of a confused period 
of anarchy. It becomes clearer and 1110re intelligible if we 
recognize in it the persistent antipathy of the revolutionary 
power to another power which was at first called to its assist- 
ance, but soon becalne its master and conqueror. " Let the 
friends of liberty not forget," said Guizot, "that peoples pre- 
fer absolute power to anarchy." The French Revolution had 
wearied France by its bloodshed and disorder: the Directory 
had disarmed the scaffold, but it remained revolutionary and 
ever ready to break in pieces what it had lately been worship- 
ping and sen'ing. The despotic power grew with its n1Ïlitary 
glory, and was soon to dazzle our country with the noise 
of its triumphs and with its false hopes of order and peace. 
The Directory came to pow
r in the n1idst of the most 
cruel disorder. Beyond the frontier our armies had under- 
gone several reverses. Under the orders of General J our- 
dan, our army being hurried forward after the occl'pation of 
1vlanheiln, and badly supported by Pichegnt, who was in 
traitorous correspondence with the Prince of Condé, found 
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itself obliged to recross the Rhine; and, after being defeated 
before J\Iayence, the two divisions were separated; and in 
Vendée General Hoche was threatened by a second invasion 
of en1Ïgrants. \Yhen the Directors were installed at the 
Luxell1bourg, they could scarcely find a table and a sheet of 
paper to write their orders. 'rhe deplorable state of the 
finances corresponded to the ruin brought on the public es- 
tablishments. After hurriedly prinÚng sever3.1 milliards of 
new assignats, to supply at once the Inost pressing de- 
mands, and put in circulation while still darnp fronl the na- 
tional presses, the Directory ordered a new forced loan. The 
assignats were now enornlously depreciated, being counted 
at the rate of t\VO hundred to one. Various plans were tried 
to raise the credit. New" mandats" (orders) were issued, 
on the pledge of national property at an assigned value; but 
cOJnlnercial confidence did not reyive, the circulation of the 
p3.per 1110ney daily became Inore difficult, and exchange trans- 
actions 11lore scandalous; luxury, again appearing, was more 
shanlefully supported by dishonor4ble means. In the coun- 
cils the Directors had the Inajority on their side, and made 
use of it to put in full action all the laws made against 
priests who had not taken the oath; they were treated 3.S 
emigrants. .A ministry of police had been created, and at 
first intrusted to 
Ierlin of Douai, who had formerly made 
the draught of the law against" suspected persons." 
In the 111idst of this disorderly and unwholesome fer- 
mentation, at the head of a government which could only 
relnain strong by the support of revolutionary tyranny, the 
Directory, with the assistance of General Bonaparte, closed 
all the clubs, whether J acobin or re-actionary. This measure 
was necessary, more than one conspiracy being secretly pre- 
pared. The most dangerous was that of Gracchus Babeuf, 
who fonnerly had a share in the riot of Prairial and edited a 
journal called the Z'ribull tilt Pel/þle: the 1110St violent Inem- 
bers of the Convèntion, who had not been re-elected, were 
inyolved in that plot. IIenceforth the theIne of the new 
Re\.olution was the equalization of fortune as well as rights. 
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.. \\"e wish not only the eqt1
Iity written in the Rights of l\Ian," 
s
id the procIalnations p} ""' pareel by Babeuf, "we wish it in our 
n1idst, under the roofs of our houses. \Ye nlake any conces- 
sions in order to obtain it; for it we shall begin afresh. 
Perish, if need be, all the arts, provided that re
l equality is 
left us. Legislators and governors, rich and unfeeling; pro- 
prietors, you try in vain to neutralize our holy undertaking: 
you say that we wish the agrarian law ,vhich has been so 
often asked from you. Be silent, ye sl:1nderers ! the agrarian 
b.w, or division of land, \\':1S the sudden desire of a few sol- 
diers without principles, of a few country communities in- 
spired by instinct and not by re2son. \Ve ask for sornethin 6 
l110re sublime and more just, the C0l1ll110n good, or baving all 
goods in C01nmon. \Vhen there is no individual property the 
land belongs to nobody, its fruits belong to all. You fan1Ï- 
lies in distress, conle and sit down at the co
nmon table, pro- 
vided by nature for all her children. People of France, open 
your eyes and heart to the full en joyn1ent of happiness, 
acknowledge and proclaim with us the republic of equal 
citizens." 
The conspirators had prepared their anny and reckoned 
upon a nucleus of seventeen thousand men. The" Police 
Legion" of Paris, having refused to march against the 
cnelny, had been disbanded, and they were expected to 
furnish six thousand Inen; the revolutionists, four thousand; 
the members of the" old authorities," fifteen hundred; the 
delegates of the departInents, a thousand; the grenadiers of 
the Legislative Body, a thous
nd; iInprisoned soldiers, five 
hundred; invalids, a thousand; and many were being gained 
cJver fronl the regular army. "To put the soldiers in action," 
s
id the committee who had the direction, "there is no need 
of fine or long speeches; wine and pillage are sufficient." 
Their objects were decided upon as well as the means of 
action. "To kill' the Five,' the seven nlinisters, the general 
of 'the army of the interior,' and his staff. To take posses- 
sion of the places where the Ancients and the Five I-Iundred 
met, and seize all they should find tQere. Printed state. 
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ments will be published to s
ir np the people, and agents wiII 
urge them to take personal rcyenge on all their enemies. 
The people Inust not be allowed tÌ1ne to think, but induced 
to do what may prevent theln going back. If any royalists 
wish to resist, let a column anned with torches be immedi- 
ately directed upon them, and if they do not at once sur- 
render, let the liberty and sovereignty of the people be at 
once avenged by fire. " 
The insurrection was to burst forth on the I I th of l\Iay, 
1796, and on the morning of the loth the conspirators were 
arrested in their various places of concealment. Drouet, 
formerly post-master at Varennes, and recently exchanged 
when prisoner in Germany for the daughter of King Louis 
XVI., was seriously involved in the plot; and as a member 
of the Council of Five Hundred, had to be tried by the High 
Court, which was being formed at Vendôn1e. Babeuf, soon 
after he was imprisoned, wrote to the Directory. "'ViII you 
consider it beneath you, citizen directors, to treat with me as 
between one power and another ? You have seen of what 
a vast party I mn the centre, and that it may counterbalance 
yours. You hold nothing, although I an1 in your power; I 
am not the whole of the plot, I aln but one link of the chain. 
Is it for your interests or the interests of the country to give 
notoriety to the conspiracy which you have discovered? I 
think not. vVhat will happen should the affair be openly 
published? Such a trial would not be that of justice, but 
that of the strong against the weak, of the oppressors against 
the oppressed, and their magnaninlous defenders. I might 
be condelnned to banishlnent or death. l\I y scaffold would 
sh:ue in the glory of those of Barneveldt and Sidney. Next 
d
iY they would erect altars to me along with those where 
now they reverence Robespierre and Goujon, those illustrious 
n1
lftyrs. I have thought that on the whole you have not been 
constantly opposed to the Republic. You have even been 
genuine republicans, and why not be so again? Declare 
that there has been no serious conspiracy. Five men, by 
proving themselves generous, (;<<1n save the country. I can 
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assure you that for the future the patriots will defend you 
with their bodies, and you will no longer have need of an 
army to protect you." 
The Directory paid no attention to this letter. Amongst 
the conspirators they were able to distinguish their alienated 
friends frOin their irreconcilable enelnies. The Inenlbers of 
the Mountain, cOlnpron1ised by the plot, wished, like the Di- 
rectors, to make sure of their power over the Revolution, 
the "Equals" wished to begin it afresh, with more violent 
measures, and overthrow the sessions which were still held. 
The procedure of the High Court showed the intentions of 
the government, Babeuf and his lieutenant Darthé being 
alone co
demned to death. They stabbed thenlselves on 
learning their sentence, and were dying when carried to the 
scaffold. Drouet had escaped from prison. 
Acts of authority when absolutely required consolidate 
power, and power necessarily inspires the desire for order. 
Whether corrupted or deceived, the Directors had neverthe- 
less secured peace at home, where all were indignant at 
the criminal madness of Babeuf. The 110derates became 
more confident; and there was an harmonious agreeinent 
between the Councils and the executive power. General 
Hoche COl11pleted the pacification of the Vendée; and our 
armies were again successful. Several offers of peace made 
by England quickly gave place to a strong determination of 
keeping up an uncolnpromising struggle against the Revolu- 
tion, which still threatened Europe. General Bonaparte had 
just entered Italy; and on the 3d of November, the campaign 
of 1795 was crowned by a victory gained at Loano. Scherer, 
the general in cOl11mand, had little share in it, the honor fall- 
ing to his lieutenants, Augereau, Masséna, and Sérurier. 
The army was reduced to the l110st extrell1e distress, the new 
general having no money or other resources. " Soldiers," 
said he, "you are badly clad, badly fed. The government 
owes you much and can give you nothing. Your patience, 
the courage which you show in the nlidst of these rocks, are 
admirable, but they bring you no glory; no renown is reflected 
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upon you. I wish to lead you into the Jnost fertile plains in 
the world. Rich pro\'inces, brge towns will be in your power. 
You will find there honor, glory, and wealth. Soldiers of the 
army of Italy, will you fail in courage or constancy? " 
1'he troops replied to this seductive appeal. After four 
days of keen fighting the French gained the passage abo\"e 
Savona at the junction of the Alps and Apennines. The 
Austrian anny was beaten at 1\lontenotte and ß1illesimo; and 
at Dego the Piedlnontese army fel] back upon Turin. Dis- 
satisfaction and doubt had already diyided the court of Sar- 
dinia, and Cherasco had surrendered. The king sent the 
governor of Turin to General Bonaparte, who assumed an 
air of haughtiness and severity, making use of the terror in- 
spired by his victories, though his real intention was to come 
to terms. 'YhiIst they negotiated, three enlissaries came 
successively to urge the Count Latour to conle to an arrange- 
Inent. " You see," said General Bonaparte, "that in Turin 
they are in a greater hurry to sign than you are." The 
armistice was decided upon; Ceva, Coni, Tortona or Alex- 
andria, being handed oyer to the conqueror, and the n1ÌIi- 
tia and regular troops dispersed. "If you do not come to 
terms with the King of Sardinia," wrote Bonaparte to the 
Directory, "I shall keep the strongholds and march upon 
Turin. Meantinle, I advance tC-Illorro\V against Beaulieu, 
force hinl to recross the Po, and pass imlnediately after. I 
take possession of all LOlllbardy, and hope to be within a 
month on the mountains of Tyrol, to join the army of the 
Rhine, and wage war t1pon Bavaria. This schelne is worthy 
of the arnlY and desti nies of France." 
'Vhen leaving Paris, the Directory had advised the gen- 
eral to incite risings in Piednlont. " You ought not to reckon 
upon a revolution," wrote BOlldparte, "it will come, but tIle 
mind of those peoples must be disposed for such an event. 
If in order to protect the principles of liberty, one sets 011 
fire a civil war, if one excites the people against the nobles 
and priests, he becomes responsible for the excesses which 
invariably accomp
ny such a struggle. "Then the ar
lV is 
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n1Ïstress of all the Austrian states in Italy, and the papal 
states on this side of the Apennines, it will be in a position 
to proclailn liberty and excite the Italian patriotisl11 against 
foreign rule. The word Italiam, Italialll, proclaÏ1ned at 
11ilan, Bologna, and .V. erona, will produce a magical effect." 
The French troops had already invaded the l\1ilan district. 
The treaty was signed on the 15th of Afay, 1796, Savoy, 
Nice, and all the passages of the Alps being ceded to France. 
The strongholds remained in our hands till the general peace. 
In his proclalnation to the troops the conqueror said, " Sol- 
diers, you have in fifteen days gained six victories, taken 
twenty-one flags, fifty-five cannons, several strongholds, and 
conquered the richest part of Piednlont. You now rival the 
annies of Holland and the Rhine. You h8xe gained battles 
\vithout cannon, crossed rivers \\'Ïthout bridges, and lnade 
forced n1arches without shoes, bivouacked without brandy, 
and often without bread. Soldiers of liberty only were capa- 
ble of undergoing all that you have undergone. But you 
have done nothing, since there remains something for you to 
do: l\Iilan is not taken. The ashes of the conquerors of the 
Tarquins are still trod under foot by the murderers of Basse- 
ville. Some say th
t some of you are losing courage: I can- 
not believe it. The conquerors of l\íontenotte, I\1illesimo, 
Dego, and l\iondovi, burn to carry further the glory of the 
French nan1e." 
The treaty with Sardinia was not yet signed when the 
French anny took the bridge of Lodi (l\fay 10, 1796). That 
\'ictory delivered up lVIib.n to theIn, the Austrian authori- 
ties having evacuated the town; and Count l\felzi came at 
the head of a deputation to implore the conqueror's cleln- 
ency. The whole of LOlnbardy submitted. In the n1Ïdst of 
the joy caused by these triumphs, the Directory becalne 
alarmed at the unpr
cedented glory now surrounding the 
nan1e of General Bonaparte. Carnot wrote hiln to indicate 
a plan of campaign, and announce their intention to divide 
the army and trust the c01l1mand of one division to Keller, 
mann, Bonaparte's inunediate reply wa
, - 
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"I think it very unadvisable to di\Tide the army of Italy 
into two. It is against the interest of the Republic to place 
over it two different generals. I have done the canlpaign 
without consulting anyone; and should have done nothing 
so well if I had been obliged to adapt my plans to the opin- 
ions of another. I gained several battles over superior 
forces when we were absolutely in want of everything, be- 
cause, froln Iny assurance of your confidence in Ine, Iny ad- 
vance was as rapid as my thought. 
"If you impo
e upon me checks of every kind, if I must 
refer at every step to commissioners of the go\"ernment, if 
they can change nlY movements, depri\"e me of troops or 
send more, then expect nothing good. If you weaken your 
means by dividing my forces, if you break in Italy the unity 
of military idea, then I tell you with sorrow, you have lost 
the faÍrest opportunity of imposing laws upon Italy." 
At the saIne tiine he wrote to Carnot, who was the only 
Director who really understood the art of war. " Keller- 
mann will conllnand the army as well as 1. Victories are 
due to the courage and boldness of the anny, no one is 11lore 
convinced of that than I; but to join together I(ellermann 
and lne is the way to ruin everything. One bad general is 
better than two good ones. \Var is like government, all 
depending on tact. 
" I cannot be serviceable to you unless invested with the 
same confidence which you granted Ine in Paris. \Vhether I 
wage war here or elsewhere, I care not: to serve my country, 
to deserve a page in our history, to give the government 
proofs of my devotion, is nlY whole anlbition; but I eagerly 
desire not to lose in one week the toil, sufiering, and dangers 
of two months. Having begun with some glory, I wish to be 
left untrammelled." 
To such a commanding tone and peremptory arguments 
the Directory felt they 11lust give way. General Bonaparte 
relnained sole master of Italy, and K.ellennann, who occupied 
Savoy, received soon after twelve hundred thousand francs, 
sent by his renowned rival, and which had been intended for 
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his soldiers' pay. The Dukes of Parma and :ßlodena had 
purchased the safety of their states by a large pecuniary con- 
tribution and the cession of their art treasures. \Yhen the 
Duke of Panna offered to ranSOll1 Correggio's St. Jerome, by 
paying two lnillions, Bonaparte replied that soon nothing 
would be left of the two n1ÍIlions, whereas that trophy would 
adorn Paris for ages, and produce other Inasterpieces of 
art. The Duke of 
Iodena had fled with his treasures. 
" He has neither fortre
ses nor guns," wrote the conqueror, 
" and I could not ask them of him." The castle of 
Iilan 
alone held out. There were several insurrections in differ- 
ent parts of Lombardy on account of pillage and bad admin- 
istration, but in proportion as the war contributions were 
levied and the soldiers' salary paid, good order and discipline 
were again established. Bonaparte severely repressed the 
insurrection at Pavia; the power of his genius was already 
displayed in the details of military organization. His army 
had never interrupted their march: he advanced towards 
Mantua, ahvays eager to cross the Adige, throw back the 
Austrian forces out of Italy, and rejoin the army of the 
Rhine by atrium ph ant union. " You have rushed down 
from the Apennines like a torrent," said he to his soldiers, 
"driven back and dispersed all that opposed your advance. 
Piedmont is now delivered to its natural sentiments of peace 
and friendship towards France. 1Iilan is yours and the 
republican flag floats over all Lombardy. The Dukes of 
Parma and l\Iodena owe their existence to your generosity 
alone. The arn1Y that haughtily threatened you has now no 
barrier to protect them against your courage. Your lllothers, 
sisters, and wives rejoice in your successes, and are proud 
that you belong to them. \Vill it be said of us that we could 
gain battles without being able to take advantage of our 
victories? Those who have sharpened the daggers of civil 
war in France, who have basely ll1urdered our ministers, who 
have burnt our ships at Taulon, let them tremble: the hour 
of vengeance is COlne! Dut let the peoples be without in- 
quietude, we are friendly to all peoples, and especially the 
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descendants of the Brutuses, Scipios, and the great men 
whom we have made our Il1odels. To build up again the 
Capitol, and place there with honor the statues of heroes, to 
arouse the ROInan people, who have remained dormant for 
so nlany ages of slavery, - these are the results of our vic- 
tories. In the eyes of posterity they will constitute a new 
epoch. You will have the in1mortal renown of having 
changed the face of the n10st beautiful country of Europe. 
The French people, free and respected by the whole world, 
will give a glorious peace to Europe. Then you will return 
to your hon1es, and your fellow-citizens will say as they point 
you out, - He was in the army of Italy." 
This glorious peace which Bonaparte promised France, 
and which she had yet to wait so long for, was the object of 
the hopes of the 1foderates. The Directory, however, still 
relied upon the armies, and had need of victories and gen- 
erals. It \yas to France and Italy that Bonaparte spoke in 
his proclamations, much more than to his soldiers, who had 
simply an eager desire to fight and conquer. The instinct 
of the Italian was in him, mixed with the passion of the 
French general: whilst securing the independence of France, 
he took pleasure in driving the Austrians froln the soil of 
Italy. The Venetian territory had already been invaded on 
the mainland, and Brescia and Bergamo were occupied by 
the French, though not without some protestations on the 
part of their general. "The remains of the enemy's army 
have retired beyond the 
Iincio, and the French army in 
pursuit passes into the territory of the Republic of \T enice, 
but it will not forget that a long friendship unites the two 
Republics. Religion, government, the habits of the people, 
and property will be respected. The French soldier is to be 
dreaded only by the enen1ies of liberty and his goyernment." 
In their instructions to the general-in-chief the Directory 
had shown no good will to the ancient Venetbn aristocracy. 
"The Republic of Venice shall be treated as a neutral 
power, and not in any 

..I:5e as a friendly power. She has 
done nothing to deserve our respect." 
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Venice was unfortunate in her weakness combined with a 
great history; she inspired je
lousy and uneasiness without 
the power to defend herself. The .'\.ustrians had occupied 
Peschiera; and when they were driven fron1 it by th
 French, 
the Venetian senate sent a suppliant elnbassy to Bonaparte. 
lIe reproached theln severely, saying that they had allowed 
their neutrality to be violated without offering any resistance 
to the Austrians, and that they had giyen an asyluln to 
ion- 
sieur, becolne Louis XVIII., first at \T enice itself, and then 
at Verona. "I have not concealed fron1 the inhabitants," he 
wrote on leaving the latter place, " that if the pretended K.ing 
of France had not evacuated their town before I crossed the 
Po, I should have set fire to a city presumptuous enough to 
think itself the capital of the French Empire." 
It was two months since Louis XVIII. had quitted the 
Venetian territory, urged by the forn1al injunctions of the 
Senate. "I shall leave," said he, "but I request that the 
golden book be brought n1e in which is written the nalne 
of l11Y falnily, that I may erase it with Iny own hand. I ask 
also that the annor of my ancestor Henry IV. be given me, 
which he presented to the Republic as a pledge of friend- 
ship." 
General Bonaparte was aware of these details, and his 
anger against Venice was artificial and premeditated. "If it 
is your intention to draw five or six millions from Venice," 
he wrote to the Directory, "I have arranged for you this 
quarrel on purpose; if you have any Il10re decided intentions, 
send 111e instructions as to what you wish done, in order to 
watch for the proper opportunity, for one must not attempt 
everything at once. The en1igrants are escaping from Italy, 
and more than fifteen hundred left a fortnight before our 
arrival. They run to Gennany, to carry there th
ir ren10rse 
and 111iscry." 
All the lines had been forced, one after another. Bona- 
parte h3d possession of the ..\dige, the Austrian general 
Beaulieu haying fallen back upon the Italian Tyrol. I\Iantua 
alone held out, and was no\\' in\"ested by the French army. 
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Those Italian princes who had not yet submitted to the 
conqueror's yoke were full of uneasiness. The court of 
Naples sent a plenipotentiary to negotiate an armistice. The 
Ron1an States were already invaded when the Directory 
authorized General Bonaparte to treat with the" Prince of 
Rome." Ré\"ellière- Lépeaux, a keen opponent of catholicisn1 
and head of a sect called" Theophilanthropists," had urged 
the general to push forward to ROine. The military opera- 
tions did not allow of it; nor did the anti-religious violence 
of the revolutionists find response in the coldness and stead- 
iness of Bonaparte's intellect: he was satisfied with the occu- 
pation of Bologna, Ferrara, and Ancona. In spite of the 
good tern1S on which the French Republic and the Grand 
Duke of Tuscany were, the port of Leghorn protected 
English trade in the 
Iediterranean. The town was taken 
by General I\lurat and the harbor closed to our enen1ies; 
and the warehouses belonging to them were confiscated with 
the goods. The general looked strictly after the execution 
of the treaties; and insisted on the commissioners of the 
Republic showing proper respect to the conquered govern. 
ments. "I request you," he wrote to one of them, named 
Garreau, "to liinit yourself for the future to the functions 
presented, otherwise I shall be obliged to order the anny to 
disobey your instructions. 'Yhen you were representative of 
the people, you had unbounded po\yers and everybody obeyed 
you, to-day you are a commissioner of the government: ad- 
here to the posith>e instructions regulating your functions. I 
an1 well aware that you will repeat the saying that I shall do 
as DUlnouriez eliù. It is \'ery clear that a general who pre- 
sumes to conunand the arn1Y confided to him by the govern- 
ment without permission of the cOlnmissioners, is nothing but 
a conspirator." 
Under the general-in-chiefs powerful will and close atten- 
tion to details, the conquered countries were soon better 
go\'erned. The castle of 1rilan capitulated, and order, which 
had been for a short time disturbed, was restored in the 
neighborhood of Bologna, a result 111ainly brought about by 
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the Bishop of Imola, Barnabé Chiaral11onti, who soon after 
became Pope Pius VII. The patriotic feeling awoke in the 
countries long subjected to the rule of foreigners; the doc- 
trines of the Revolution found ardent proselyteg. "I oppose 
religious fanaticiSln with the fanaticisln of liberty," said 
Bonaparte. 
The court of .Vienna had not bent under the weight of the 
misfortunes which overwhelmed the Austrian anns in Italy: 
it had been cOlnpensated by seeing the complete failure of 
the campaign of General Jourdan at the head of the arn1Y of 
the San1bre-and-l\leuse. In spite of several checks and the 
skilful evolutions of the ...-\rchduke Charles, the French had 
at first advanced as far as 'Yurzburg, and, after being defeated 
before the place, were forced to retire to 'Vitzbar on the 
Lahn: General Marceau, already distinguished, though so 
young, had been killed at the fight of Altenkirchen. The 
con1n1and of the anny was taken frOB1 Jourdan and given by 
the Directory to General Beurnonville, who was obliged to 
fall back upon the Rhine. During his march, the populations 
oppressed by the troops resisted thel11 as they passed, and all 
stragglers were killed. The an11Y were in want of provis- 
ions, and there was great disorder and want of discipline, but 
the general and his lieutenants, KJéber, Lefebyre, Bernadotte, 
had not lost courage, and their resistance lasted throughout 
the retreat. 
110reau, like Jourdan, had been obliged to relinquish his 
first conquests. Placed by the Directory at the head of the 
anny of the Rhine when General Pichegru was under sus- 
picion, he had found the passage oyer the Rhine successfuHy 
accomplished under the orders of Desaix, and the French 
troops in possession of the fort of Kehl. On the 9th of 
July, the battle of Etlingen, thou 6 h indecisive, compelled the 
Archduke Charles to withdraw; the right bank of the Rhine 
was occupied by the French. :ßforeau pursued the Austrians 
through ',"ürtemberg. On the J Ith of ...\ugust all the Arch- 
duke's efforts at Nereshein1 did not succeed in dislodging 
General Gouvion St. Cyr froIn the positions which he occu. 
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pied, but the two French armies had not effected their junc- 
tion. The inconyenience of a cOlnrnand being divided was 
cruelly felt; when J ourdiln was obliged to secure his retreat, 
?\Ioreau, badly inforn1ed of his colleague's movelnents, re- 
mained alone in the enemy's country, and was soon COln- 
pelled to imitate his exan1ple. 1\lost of his engagen1ents 
were successful; he marched slowly and regularly, and \vith 
his artillery in good condition, the enemy were kept in re- 
spect. Desaix recrossed the Rhine at Friburg, his position 
being protected by 1ioreau; and on the 26th of October the 
entire army had returned to France. I-Ienceforwa.rd the 
.A..ustrians directed their efforts exclusi\'ely upon Italy. 
The struggle there had been constant 
nd unrelenting. 
In J Hly, General \Viirmser at the head of a large army left 
Trent, dividing his forces into three bodies, in order to at- 
tack Verona, the line of the Aclige, and Brescia. Bonap2rte 
had hurriedly raised the siege of 
fantua, resolved to attack 
successive Iv the .Austrian armies. The first had been already 
.. J 
driven from Brescia without ha
:ing- had tÏ1ne to take posses- 
sion of it, and the battle of Castiglione, gained on the 8th of 
August, con1pelled GeneLll \Vürn1ser to be satisfied with 
re\'ictu2.l1ing l\fantua; he fell back upon Trent. Verona was 
ag2in occupied by the French; the banks of the 
fincio 
retaken, and the Lake of Garda defended. The Austrian 
yessels which had just arriyed there, were burnt by the orders 
of \Yürn1ser. General Ron:lparte was now prep
ring to invade 
the Tyrol, and wrote that he was only waiting to hear ne"ys 
of General iv[oreau. In the beginning of September he 
hin1self took the initi:1tive and 111arcÌ1ed upon Trent, which 
h
d remained undefended after the fight at RO\Teredo, \Vürm- 
ser h
ving left it to advance against \Terona. After two days' 
forced 111arches, Bonaparte rejoined him at Primolano. The 
Austrians were routed, and before they h:ld time to reform 
their army at B
ssano, were a second tÏ1ne d('feated. The 
communications with \VÜrmser beiìlg intercep!ed, he hurried 
to l\fantua and again tried the fortune of arms at St. 
George's on the 19th of September. Compelled to shut 
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himself up in 1\1antua with the relnainder of his army, he 
Illade preparations for a most vigorous defence; in the 
beginning of October the town was arnled afresh, when the 
rainy season cOillmenced. " The sie;;c is impracticable before 
January," wrote Bonapar
e to the Directory. "I have 19,000 
Inen in the army of observation, 9,000 in the besieging army. 
I leaye you to consider if without receidng assistance it is 
possible for nle this winter to resist the elllperor, who win 
have 50,000 men in six weeks. Our position in Italy is un- 
certain, and our political system \"ery bad. Ronle is arming 
the peoples, and exciting their fanaticislu: coalitions are 
formed against us on e\-ery side: they are waiting for the 
nlOillent of action, and it will be favorable to thein as soon 
as the enlperor's army is re-enforced. Peace with Naples is 
essential: alliance with Genoa or the court of 1'urin neces- 
sary. :tvIake peace with Parma; declare that France takes 
Lonlbardy, :rvIodena, Reggio, 13010
na, and Ferrara, under 
her protection: adopt a systenl which lllay procure you 
friends either froill princes or frOin peoples. Diminish the 
number of your enelnies. The influence of ROlne is incal- 
culable, and it was badly done to break with that power. If 
I had been consulted, I should haye delayed the negotiation. 
So often as your general in Italy is not conlplete Inaster, you 
will run yery great danger. This language nlust not be 
attributed to alnLition: I haye only too nlany honors. 1\1 y 
health is so shattered, that I almost feel compelled to ask 
you for a successor: I cannot ride on horseback. All that 
is left me is courage, '
vhich is not sufficient in a post like my 
present one. 
"1\Iore troops! nlore troops! if you wish to presen-e 
Haly. " 
The Directory had had in fact much difficulty in accept- 
ing a negotiation with the court of ROIne; and after con- 
senting, its exigencies had been such as at first precluded 
.lny pourp:ulers. \Yithout ackno\\'led 6 ing the legal existence 
of the Catholic worship, the UirectolY tlenl:1nded fronl tIle 
Pope the revocation of all the brief
 which had condclnned 
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the civil constitution of the clergy. Six days only w
r.jt 
granted for tÌ1e reply; Pius VI. refused and turned towards 
Austria; with difficulty Carnot succeeded in renewing com- 
munications with Naples, the treaty being signed on the loth 
of October. After the English evacuated Corsica, renouncing 
all attelnpts in the Mediterranean, the general-in-chief ex- 
tended his rule over that island, his native place, which he 
had decided should be French.! "You will grant a general 
pardon to all those who have been merely led astray," 11e 
wrote to General Gentile; "but arrest and try by court-n12.r- 
tial the four deputies who handed over the crown to the King 
of England, the ll1elnbers of the go'"ernlnent and the leaders 
of the infan10us treason." Pozzo di Borgo was the first to 
be selected for" the national vengeance." 
A new Austri
n anny under Gener2.1 Alvinzy had just 
entered the Tyrol, after forcing the passages defended by 
General Vaubois. The French division withdrew, and after 
they reached Rivoli, Bonaparte hurried to then1 and said, as 
he reviewed theIn, "Soldiers, I am not satisfied with you; 
you have shown neither discipline, nor steadiness, nor cour- 
age; you Inade no atten1pt to rally; you gave yourselves up 
to a panic terror, and allowed yourselves to be dri,'en from 
positions where a handful of men ought to have stopped an 
army. Soldiers of the 39th and the 85th, you are no longer 
French soldiers. General, chief of the staff, see that the 
inscription 'They are no longer in the army of Italy' be put 
on their standards." 
The general's words, whether of encouragement or sever- 
ity, went right to tile soldiers' heart. Tears roned down the 
cheeks of the old grenadiers. "Someone has slandered 
us," they cried; "put us in the advance-guard, and you will 
see if we belong to the anny of Italy." A few days after- 
wards the two regiments distinguished themseh'es by their 
irresistible ardor, though Bonaparte's attack on the heights 
of Caldiero was repulsed. The weather was bad; and the 
1 Born in 1768, Bonaparte always dated his birth in the year 1769- 
aIter the cession of Cor.sica to France by the Republic of GenO?04 
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tr
ops became more and lnore discouraged. The general 
,,'rote to the Directory: "The anny is exhausted with 
fatigue and has no shoes. I have brought it to Verona 
again. Two .A.ustrian divisions are coming do.wn froln the 
Tyrol, one nlarching upon Brescia, the other to join Alvin- 
zy's anny. To resist all those, I have only 18,000 lnen, and 
the enemy has 50,000. I despair of preyenting the raising 
of the siege of 
lantua. Should that lnisfortune happen, we 
shall speedily be behind the Adda, or still further if no 
troops arrÌ\'e. The wounded are our best men; all our 
superior officers, all our picked generals being unfit for 
service. All those who have yet reached nle are useless, the 
soldier has no f
ith in them. The heroes of Lodi, Castigli- 
one, Bassano have died for their country, or are in the hos- 
pital. The troops have lost their reputation and self-respect. 
vVe are here abandoned in a relnote part of Italy; and what 
brave soldiers are still left me see certain death before theIn, 
in the lnidst of so constant risks and with so inferior forces. 
Perhaps the hour of the bra\"e Augereau, the intrepid l\1
s- 
séna, or of Eerthier is ready to sound! Then! then! what 
will become of these brave fellows? The thought of this 
makes me moody; I dare not meet death, because it would 
cause discouragelnent and n1isfortune to the arnl)', the object 
of my solicitudes. In a few days we shall nlake a last at- 
tempt: if fortune smiles upon us, 1Iantua will be taken and 
Italy too. Re-enforced by Iny besieging anny, there is 
nothing I may not attempt. If I had feceived the 83d, of 
3500 nlen known to the army, I could have answered for 
everything; in three days perhaps 40,000 men will not be 
enough. " 
The arn1Y were not instructed as to the general's plans, 
and in their increasing depression anticipated a retreat. On 
the 12th of October the order fur m:uching was given with 
unusual precautions; with great inquietude as well as curi- 
osity, the officers themselves not unùerstanding their instruc- 
tions. They followed the fight bank of the Adige, o\'er 
which a bridge was thrown at Ronco. The soldiers sa\\' that 
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they were to turn the heights of Caldiero, which they had 
recently attacked without success. A vast l11arsh extended 
before theln on the left bank, but its banks were unguarded. 
The French pushed on as far as the small rÍ\>er .Alpon, when 
opposite the village of .A.rcola, there was a bridge defended 
by the Croats. 
The battle began, keenly fought and deadly. General 
Alvinzy sent forward several divisions, which were repulsed. 
The two annies were en1barrassed by the marsh, and it was 
iUlpossible to cross the bridge, the steady firing of the 
Croats keeping back the forces that attenlpted the attack. 
The general-in-chief, on horseback, in spite of his ill-health, 
shouted to the soldiers to remen1ber the bridge of Lodi. 
Augereau had already planted the standard at the entrance 
of the bridge without succeeding in Inaking the troops fol
 
low. Donaparte next seized a sl11a11 flag, and, dislnounting, 
advanced alone through balls and bullets. One division 
were on the point of following hiril, when the fire of the 
enemy took them in flank, and the soldiers drew back. 
Bonaparte was alone on the bridge, calling his troops to fol- 
low; several officers rushed forward, seized him by the arn1, 
and drew hiln by force on the b:ink. Lannes, who had re- 
cently been wounded and was still ill, I11an:1ged to get on 
horseback to share in the dangers of his general-in-chief, 
when he was again struck by a ball. The officers fell 
round him. Bonaparte himself was thrown frOJn his 
horse, and fell in the Inarsh. The gren:ldiers plunged 
into the Inud up to the middle, driving back the column 
of the enemy advancing on the bridge, and bringing back 
their general. Arcola was not taken, but Alvinzy evacu- 
ated it during the night, falling back on his positions 
at Caldiero. The French anny again fonned there, and the 
fight began again, and at last the heroic obstinacy of the 
French obtained the lnastery. Alvinzy was exhausted, and 
the Croats were forced b3.ckwards into the marsh. 1\1as- 
séna nlarched at the head of his division, beating the charge 
on a druITI with the pommel of his sword. The Austrians 
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began their retreat upon Verona, at last abandoning Caldiero. 
The French army and the general took no rest; Davido\ itch 
attacked Vaubois' positions at Bassolungo, but \ras repulsed 
and forced to fall back upon the Tyrol. The suprelne effort 
of Bonaparte and his soldiers had dearly bought the yictory. 
" It was indeed a deadly combat," he wrote to the Directory, 
"not one of the generals but has his clothes riddled with 
bullets." 
The Directory was both delighted and embarrassed by 
the unexpected success gained by the French in Italy. Lord 
:Nlalmesbury had been for a month in Paris, intrusted by 
Pitt with pacific overtures, the able minister of Great Britain 
being uneasy as to the state of Europe. The Republic had 
already come to terms with the Italian princes, and had just 
concluded with Spain the treaty of St. Ildefonso (19th of 
August, 1796), and ICing Charles IV., renewing with the 
regicides the conditions of the Family Compact, under the 
rule of his favorite, the Prince de la Paix, had declared war 
against England. Austria was secretly anxious to nlake a 
separate treaty of peace. At Brest an expedition was being 
prepared, ostensibly intended to defend our colonies froln 
the attacks of the English, but secretly intrusted to General 
IIoche, in order to effect a landing in Ireland. The English 
comlnerce, eyerywhere driven back by the French invasion, 
suffered, to the indignation of the nation, and public opinion 
demanded peace. \Vithout deceiving himself with false 
hopes, Pitt resolved to try negotiation, and Lord 1\'falnles- 
bury, who was clever and prudent, was instructed to gain 
time. Eyery conversation required the despatch of a courier, 
and the English minister was slow in replying; the Directory 
refused to treat for a general peace. They were disposed to 
grant an annistice to Austria, and General Clarke was sent to 
:Bonaparte's headquarters, in order to watch the all-powerful 
conqueror. The latter left hitn no time to do so, being yio- 
lently opposed to the armistice, ,yhich threatened to depri,'e 
him of the fruits of his victories when taking 
Iantua. "If 
you come here to do as I wish, very ,vell," said he to the new 
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nego
iator; "otherwise you may go back to those who have 
sent you." Clarke remained, being soon gained over by the 
Inixturc of authority and attraction which the general-in-chief 
exercised upon him. The Aûstrian generals, when consulted 
as to an armistice, referred the question to the Aulic Coun- 
cil ; Austria refused to treat without the participation of Eng- 
land. Clarke negotiated to no purpose with Vienna and Tu- 
rin; and after General Hoche's expedition had sailed from 
Brest, the Directory demanded Lord 
lalmesbury's ultilna- 
tUln. The negotiations had been stormy, often passing from 
the polite hands of Delacroix, the minister of foreign affairs, 
into those of the Directors. The demands of England, more- 
over, indicated a fixed intention of continuing the war. "The 
emperor," said Lord Malmesbury at last, "is to be put in 
possession of all the states which he possessed before the 
war. Italy will be evacuated by the French troops, with an 
engagement not to interfere in her internal affairs. Peace 
will be concluded with the empire." On those conditions 
France was to recover her colonies, except 81. DOlningo. To 
support his ultimatum by bold and open flattery, the English 
mnbassador detailed the reasons which rendered France for- 
n1idable to Europe. "You yourself," said he to Delacroix, 
"have you not pointed out to me that the Republic was no 
longer in a state of n10narchical decrepitude? I can agree 
with you that France, by her change of government, has ac. 
quired a power and authority much superior to what she 
could gain by an increase of territory. France, when under 
a monarch, already attracted the attention, not to say sus- 
picion, of the European states, and by her republican con- 
stitution she is now more powerful. Thus she can cause 
more inquietude, and every addition to her territory may 
alarm Europe." In accordance with those arguments, Lord 
l\Ialmesbury declared that England would never consent to 
2eave France mistress of the Austrian Low Countries. Four 
oays afterwards, on the 19th of Decelnber, 1796, the English 
amb:-rssador received his passports, with the order to leave 
France in twenty-four hours; and the Jour/lal O.J!iciel thus 
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referred to his departure: -" After exhausting all the means 
of evasion and delay, Lord I\Iahnesbury has at last been 
forced to express hin1self categorically. His proposals were 
all contrary to the constitution, laws, 'and treaties. He pro- 
posed to France disgrace and perfidy, and has been ordered 
to depart." 
Once more England was protected by her sea. General 
Hoche's expedition, after being beaten about by contrary 
winds, proved a sad failure. When he hilnself landed on the 
Irish coast, after undergoing the greatest severity of the 
telnpest, his troops, after in vain waiting several days for hiIn, 
had again put to sea, and returned with difficulty to Brest, 
after losing several ships. General Hoche was sent to the 
army of the Sambre-and-l\leuse. At the head of the anny 
of the Rhine, and in spite of the heroic efforts of Desaix, 
who was intrusted with the defence of the place, I\Ioreau 
was unable to prevent the capture of the fortress of Kehl, 
before which the Archduke Charles remained obstinately 
three months (9th of January, 1797). The Austrians then 
besieged the bridge at Huningue, but it was towards Italy 
that all their efforts were directed. Some fresh and impor- 
tant re-enforcements had reached Alvinzy's anny. Four thou- 
sand volunteers, starting froln Vienna, had received standards 
embroidered by the hands of the eInpress. \Vünnser was 
encouraged to remain in l\lantua, to leave it at a favorable 
opportunity, so as to join the army which was being prepared 
in the Roman States. The court of Naples threw out hopes 
of thei!' assistance. 
On the other side, Bonaparte had received fresh troops, 
and his anny had rested, though still inferior in nUInber to 
the Austrian army. \Yhen in the nlÎdst of January Alvinzy 
began his movement, he commanded a body of 45,000 men; 
and General Provera, whose headquarters were at Padua, 
had 25,000. Alvinzy, with all his forces, attacked General 
Joubert, who with 10,000 men was defending the plateau of 
Riyoli. Bonaparte advanced there ilnn1edi
tely, 3.t the same 
tÏ1ne sUllul10ning the didsions of 
.Iassén3. ô.nd 
ey: Joubert 
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had been fighting for two days. On the night of the 15th of 
January, during Inagnificent n100nlight, the general-in-chief 
said to his <<ides-de-.c<llllp as he watched the fires of the en- 
clny, ,. They wish to turn our ílanks and cut off our retreat." 
The battle began before daybreak. Ì\Iasséna"s colulnn could 
scarcely reach them; it had not had tinle to rest; and Bona- 
parte running to meet it, led it to the battle, delivering J au- 
bert's arnlY, which had begun to gh-e way, and retaking the 
chapel of St. 11arco, which was the key to the position. AI- 
1110st at the saIne tilne an Austrian colunln cOllll11anded by 
Lusignan, an enligrant officer in the Austrian service, had 
reached by a long détour the rear of the French anny. At 
first sight, as they emerged by the Verona road, the new 
comers believed from the confusion of the battIe-field that 
the republican troops were routed. "We have them," said 
the officers. Bonaparte saw them coming; and, with that 
ilnperturbable presence of mind of the great men of war 
whom" sh10ke causes !O see more clearly, and the cannon to 
hear better," 1 he in his turn turned to the soldiers surround- 
ing him and said, " They are ours! " at the same tilne order- 
ing the cannon to be directed upon Lusignan"s division. It 
was decimated and quickly surrendered. All the A.ustrian 
forces were thrown illtO disorder, the plateau no longer 
attacked, and Joubert pursued the enemy as they withdrew. 
In the evening the French quarters were crowded with 13,000 
pnsoners. 
Bonaparte, without taking tiIne to reckon up the fruits of 
his victory, took the road to l\lantua, at the head of 
I
s- 
séna's division, which had already for two days been lnarch- 
ing or fighting. General Provera had gone on before; and 
deceiving the vigilance of Augereau, who had fallen on his 
rear and taken 2000 of his men prisoners, he had attacked 
the suburb St. George, which was defended by General 

1iollis. \Vünnser made preparations for a sortie. 
The general-in-chiefs rapidity of movement upset the 
enemy's plan. Sérurier repulsed the attack of \Vürmser; 
1 An expression used by 
Iarshal Lannes. 
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and General Yictor, at the head of the 57th demi-brigade, 
which that day received the name of the ., terrible," with- 
stood the attack of Provera, who was soon hell1med in by 
Augereau and l\iasséna, and cOlnpelled to surrender with 
6000 soldiers. 'Yünnser shut hilnself up in lVlantua. 
The place had now exhausted its I11unitions, and both 
garrison and town were in want of food. The old marshal 
sent one of his aides-de-caulp to General Sérurier. 'Vhilst 
the two negotiators discussed the conditions of capitulation, 
Sérurier repeatedly glanced to the end of the rOOln, where 
an officer wrapped in a large cloak sat writing. The Aus- 
trian declared that I\Iantua had still ample resources, with 
provisions for three n10nths. The silent witness of the con- 
ference rose, holding in his hand a paper containing \Vürm- 
ser's proposals. "These are the conditions which I offer 
your general," said Bonaparte to Klenau; "if he had only a 
fortnight's provisions and spoke of surrendering, he would 
not deserve an honorable capitulation. Since he sends you, 
it is because he is reduced to extren1Ïty. I respect the age, 
the bravery, and the lnisfortune of the marsh?-l. If he opens 
his gates to-n10rrow, if he delays a fortnight, a month, t \Yo 
months, he will still have the same conditions; he n1ay wait 
to his last piece of bread. I start instantly to cross the Po, 
and Inarch upon Rome. Go and tell I11Y intentions to your 
general. " 
Klenau stood confounded: Bonaparte left the rOOln. The 
conditions offered to l\larshal 'Vünnser were honorable for 
the garrison, generous with regard to the commander-in-chief 
and his ofiîcers: and next day the gates of l\Iantua were 
opened. Bonaparte was already on the Inarch to Bologna: 
I t was before General Sérurier and his staff that the COl1- 
qlJered soldiers were called to defile. The general-in-chief 
had given orders that they were to shut their eyes to the fact 
of a large number of French emigrants fonning part of the 
garrison. Twenty-seven thous:lnd III en perished in l\Iantua 
during the siege, and only 12,000 remained fit for service. 
"lIistory will tell that "ßIarshal 'Vürmser has shown rare 
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constancy and courage," wrote Bonaparte to the Directory; 
" surrounded on every side, after losing the Tyrol and the 
greater part of his anny, he was daring and hopeful enough 
to think of taking refuge in Mantua, though it was four days' 
march from him. IIe crossed the .Adige, drove back our ad- 
vance-guard and entered 11antua. His sorties have been 
unfortunate, but each tilne he was at the head. His soldiers 
were discouraged and weakened, but his firmness was Inain- 
tained to the last moment. I Inade a point of showing to- 
wards him the generosity of a Frenchman." 
Bonaparte was at the same time Inarching against another 
old man, who \vas drawn by his own disposition, as well as by 
the advice of his councillors, into the party hostile to France. 
"Then, in the name of the Pope, Cardinal Mattei came on 
the day after the battle of Castiglione to confess the viola- 
tions of the armistice which the court of Rome had com- 
mitted, on the legate using the word "Peccayi," the con- 
queror became gentle, and did no more than send the envoy 
to a seminary, which he soon afterwards allowed hÍln to leave! 
Henceforward the vengeance of the Republic threatened 
Pope Pius VI.; and the Holy College tried to stir up a 
religious war. "vVe shall make a Vendée in the Romagna, 
another in the mountains of Liguria, all Italy will become a 
Vendée," said Cardinal Busca to the able French minister 
C3.cault. The general-in-chief had from the first cIain1ed the 
ri6ht to direct the negotiations with the court of Rome; and 
as soon as his troops set foot on the Pontifical States, pro- 
cb.imed his intentions: - "The French army is about to 
enter the Pope's territory, and will protect the re1igion of the 
people. Cursed be those who, seduced by hypocrites, shall 
bring on their house the vengeance of an army that in six 
1110nths has made 100,000 prisoners of the best troops of the 
emperor, taken a hundred pieces of cannon, a hundred and 
ten flags, and destroyed five armies." 
General Lannes having easily dispersed the papal troops, 
they fled in disorder as f
r as Faenza, the gates of which had 
to be forced. The populace cursed and hooted the soldiers, 
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and the general-in-chief haJ SOlne difficulty in keeping order. 
Next morning he had all the prisoners brought together into 
a garden, and went hÏInselí to the trembling wre
ches, and 
spoke in Italian. " I aln the friend of all the Itali3.n races," 
said he to theIn, "and I an1 come for your advantage; you 
are now free; go back to your families and tell then1 that 
the French are the friends of religion, of order, and of the 
poor." They aU fell at his feet. The officers were charmed 
by his graceful familiarity and confidence. The towns no 
longer Inade any resistance, and the clergy began to have 
trust in hin1. Bonaparte marched upon Ancona; where, on 
the resignation of the Austrian General Colli, who com- 
manded the little army 1n charge, the papal troops being 
without a leader, surrendered without firing a shot. The 
prisoners sent back to their homes spread everywhere the 
French proclamations. A l\Iadonna having shed tears, by 
an artifice verified by l\Ionge, the priest in charge was ar- 
rested, and the falseness of the miracle proved to the on- 
lookers. On the French divisions occupying Loretta, the 
statue of the Virgin, an object of veneration to pilgrÌIns from 
every part of Europe, was sent to Paris, and deposited in the 
National Library till the day when the first consul, able to 
act solely according to his good sense and personal Inodera- 
tion, restored it to the Pope at the tilne of the Concordat. 
The treasurer of the chapel had been transported to Rome. 
Bonaparte had now seen enough of this, being convinced 
of the weakness and terror of the court of ROIne, and had no 
wish to use violel
ce, or risk the anger of Spain and N 3.ples. 
"The only glory desired by the French army in this expedi- 
tion," he wrote, "is to give a striking example of its respect 
for the liberty of worship, for persons a.nd property." He 
had boldly brayed the revolutionary prejudices by ordering 
the convents in the Roman States to supply suitable Iuainte- 
nance to the French priests who ha.d taken refuge there, and 
whom n10st of the communities were preparing to send back. 
"These priests are stron 6 ly attached to us and 1l1uch less 
fanatical than the Romans," said he; "they were accus- 
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olned in France to see a state of things ,,-here the priests do 
not govern; and that is a great deal. They are very un. 
happy, and most of then1 shed tears at the sight of French- 
men. If we persist in tracking then1 from kingdon1 to king- 
dom, they will end by going to conceal themselves in France. 
Since we do not interfere at all with religion here, it is much 
better for them to remain. Through these people I may 
forn1 in Italy a strong party in my favor." 
.A.t Rome, people began to gain confidence, and the loaded 
carriages did not set out. Bonaparte had granted five days 
for the despatch of plenipotentiaries. The Pope wrote to the 
general-in-chief, naming his envoys; and a conference was 
opened at Tolentino, at the French headquarters. 
The negotiation could not be long. The demands of 
Bonaparte were severe, but not intolerable; he consented to 
leave the spiritual power of the papacy uninjured. Pius VI. 
renounced all right over the Con1tat Venaissin, deli,'ering up 
the Legations to France, which continued to occupy the town 
and harbor of Ancona till the general peace. The war-con- 
tributions in arrear, or lately ilnposed, rose to thirty millions. 
rrhe objects of art indicated at the signing of the annistice 
were immediately despatched to Paris. The general wrote 
to the Pope, "110st holy Father, I must thank your Holiness 
for the kind expressions contained in the letter which you 
have had the goodness to write me. The peace between the 
French Republic and your Holiness has just been signed 
(19th of February, 1797). 
" I congratulate myself on having assisted in your personal 
cOlnfort. I advise your Holiness to distrust son1e who are in 
R.ome, sold to courses which are hostile to France, or allow- 
ing then1selves to be directed by hateful passions, which 
always induce the fall of states. The French Republic wi]], 
I trust, be one of the truest friends of Rome. I send 111Y 
aide-de-camp (Junot) to express to your Holiness the perfect 
esteem and veneration which I have for your person, and 
I beg of you to be assured of the desire which I have to 
give on aU occasions the proofs of respect and veneration 
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with which I have the honor to be your most obedient ser- 
vant." 
The treaty of Tolentino and the attitude of the general 
were approved in France by public opinion, but the Directory 
and their friends were at heart opposed to theIne Donaparte 
had laid down the reasons of his conduct with a dry firmness 
which adlnitted of no discussion. " I prefer an arrangen1ent 
to going to ROIne: I st, because that will a void a discussion 
with the King of Naples, which n1ight be very critical; 2d, 
because, by the Pope and all the great lords escaping fron1 
Rome, I lnight never attain what I want; 3d, becJ.llse the 
pontifical "governn1ent cannot long exist when deprived of its 
fair pro' inces; a revolution will come about of its own ac- 
cord; 4th, as the court of Rome is now ceding these prov- 
inces to us, their occupation cannot be regarded as a InilitJ.ry 
and provisional fact. Finally, because I can dispose of the 
division which is here for the operations at whatever point 
the Austrians are about to begin again." 
The war was in fact again beginning. The Austrian ll1in- 
isters, especially Thugut, really believed that the new c
un- 
paign was a step towards peace. The ,Archduke Charles had 
just been nanled general-in-chief of 
ll the l\ustrian forces, 
the Aulic Council instructing hin1 to concentrJ.te his forces 
in Frioul. On both sides, the Gennan annies sent re-enforce- 
l1lents to the generals who hud to engage in the struggle. 
13ernadotte brought 20,000 111en to Bonaparte. The forces 
expected by the Archduke arri,.ed slowly. 
There were three roads before the French leading to 
Vienna, through the snow and the Inountains; one passing 
by the Tyrol, another by Carinthia, the third by Carniola. 
The Archduke held this last passage, being ordered to defend 
Trieste; and Bonaparte tnarched straight towards him, send- 
ing l\fasséna into Carinthia, and Joubert into the Tyrol. As- 
sisted by the arn1Íes of the Rhine under the orders of \loreau 
and I-Tache, he had sonle expectation of reaching 'Vienna. 
It was on the banks of the Ta
Iiamcnto that he encountered 
the enelny; the Austrian arn1Y was drawn up on the bank, 
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while the French soldiers entered the water. " Soldier5 of 
the Rhine," cried Bernadotte, "the army of I taly is looking 
at you!" The regilnents rivalled each other in their eiIorts, 
and, forming in order as they landed, rushed upon the Aus- 
trians. After a keen contest, the whole line of the Taglia- 
n1ento was cleared (16th of March, 1797). The Archduke 
Charles came down towards the Izonzo to dispute its passage. 
On the 18th the town of Gradisca was taken, and the French 
had crossed the river.: the Archduke hastened into Carinthia, 
where J\lasséna had already forced the gorge of Tarwis by 
passing over the bodies of the two Austrian di\'isions which 
held it. The cOIn bat took place on the summit of the N oric 
Alps, and was most keenly contested on both sides; but at 
length the Austrians were con1pelled to retire, leaving one 
division which had been helnlned in by the new forces 
brought on the ground by Bonaparte. Joubert had triulnphed 
in the Tyrol, driving back the enelny beyond the Brenner, 
and now advanced by forced marches to rejoin the general- 
in-chief, who had just advanced his headquarters to Klagen- 
furt. 
He was still sixty leagues from Vienna, with no resources 
but his invincible army, and he was waiting for assistance 
from the armies of Gennany, to con1plete his conquest, when 
he received news fronl the Directory. The deplorable state 
of the finances had retarded their preparations; the troops 
of l\ioreau and Iloche were eager to march, but Carnot had 
not been able to procure them boats e
ough to cross the 
Rhine. The conquerors of Austria rnust not reckon upon 
efficacious and speedy assistance. Bonaparte attributed this 
delay to the jealous inquietude of the Directory; and, iln- 
mediately forn1Ìng his resolution, wrote to the Archduke 
Charles: - 
"General-in-Chief, the brave soldiers make war and desire 
peace. Has this war not lasted six years? Ha\'e we kilìed 
men enough, and inflicted upon hun1anity woes enough? 
She protests on every side. Europe, which took up anus 
against the French Republic, h
s laid them down. Your 
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nation remains alone, and yet blood is to be shed more than 
ever. This sixth campaign is introduced by sinister omens. 
'Yhatever may be the issue, we shall kill, one side and 
another, several myriads of men; and at last we must COG'le 
to an understanding, because everything has a limit, even the 
passions of hate. 
"Is there, then, no hope of our conling to an understand- 
ing, in spite of the intervention of the court of London? 
Shall we continue to cut each others' throats for the interests 
of a nation which is a stranger to the evils of war? You,:.\1. 
General-in-Chief, who by your birth approach so near the 
throne, you who are above the little passions \vhich frequently 
animate ministers and cabinets, are you decided to deserve the 
title of benefactor of hUlnanity, to be the real savior of Ger- 
many? Think not by that I mean that it is possible to save 
her by force of arnlS; but, supposing that the chances of war 
were in your favor, Germany ,,,"ould still be as great a sufferer. 
As for llle, ?\1. General-in-Chief, if the overture which I have 
the honor of making you can save the life of a single man, I 
shall feel prouder of the civic crown which I shall have 
gained, than of the sad glory of military triulllphs." 
The council of the elnperor had already recognized the 
necessity for peace, and the English n1Ïnister at Vienna was 
infonned of the resolution taken on that subject. The Arch- 
duke Charles was accordingly authorized at once to reply to 
Bonaparte: - " Certainly, 11. General-in-Chief, whilst making 
war, and following the call of honor and duty, like you I 
desire peace for the good of the people and hUlnanity. As 
nevertheless, in the post which is intrusted to Ine, it is not 
my business either to scrutinize or to tenninate the quarrel 
of the powers at war, and as I an1 not furnished on the part 
of his lnajesty the Emperor with any power to treat, you will 
consider it natural, general, that I do not enter with you into 
any negotiations in this lllatter, but that I wait for superior 
orders on a stlbject of such great importance, and which is 
not in my department. But whatever may be the future 
chances of war, I beg of you, gener:}l, to be convinced of nlY 
esteem and high regard." 
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As the roads remained open to the French army, it ad- 
vanced. On the 1st of .April the bat
le of Neun1ark gained 
to Bonaparte twelye hundred prisoners and the passage of 
the n10untains. The Archduke demanded a suspension of 
anns. "The general will only stop for negoti2.tions," was 
the reply Berthier was desired to J1lake. I-Ie indicated at the 
S2.lne time the indispensable bases of the negotiation:- 
the cessi@n of the Austrian :Netherlands and the left bank ot 
the Rhine, with the independence of LOInbardy. There was 
another fight at U nzmark on the 3d of April; on the 7th 
Bonaparte took up his headquarters at Leoben. Joubert 
announced his approach; 
fasséna had advanced to SÏInmer- 
ing, twenty-five leagues frOIn Vienna. 
On the saIne day, two messengers from the emperor ar- 
rived at Leoben, to ask a suspension of arn1S, prelilninary to 
a negotiation. " In the position of the t\VO annies a suspen- 
sion of anns is entirely unfavorable to the French arn1Y," 
replied Bonaparte; "but if it wiìl be a step to the peace so 
B1uch desired by the two peoples, I consent to your desires 
without difficulty. During five days I will not adyance." 
The Archduke Charles had not wished to reply to the 
proposals of Bonaparte ,vithout consulting the .Aulic Council; 
the French general '....as not furnished with diplOInatic powers, 
and the diplomat appointed by the Directory was not at 
headquarters. It did not lnatter much to the conqueror, 
sure of imposing his will on the French Goyernment as well 
as the Austrian Cabinet. lIe intilnated his intentions to the 
Directory. "I have let then1 know that the prelhninary 
clause in the negotiation nUlst be the cession as far C\S the 
Rhine; I have refused any explanation upon Italy. \\"e are 
3lone exposed to the efforts of one of the first powers of 
Europe. The V"enetÌ:lns are C\rn1Ïng all their peasants, and 
putting all the priests in the field, and pull all the strings of 
their old government. In the Papal States considerable 
bands descend frOin the mount:.lins and threaten to invade 
the Romagna. The various peoples of I laly, ünited by the 
spirit of liberty, and agit
ted in different ways br the most 
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powerful passions, require to be watched. ETerything makes 
one think that the mOll1ent of peace has arrived, and that 
we ought to make it when we can dictate the conditions, pro- 
vided they are reasonable. 
"If the emperor cedes to us all that belongs to him on 
the left bank of the Rhine as a prince of the house of Aus- 
tria, and if, as head of the empire, he recognizes the Rhine 
as the boundary of the Republic, if he cedes to the Cispa- 
dane Republic, 
lodena and Carrara, if he gives us Nfayence 
in exchange for !\1antua, we shall haye made a peace much 
more advantageous than that indicated in the instructions of 
General Clarke. We renounce, it is true, all Lombardy, but 
shall we not have drawn from our success all the advantage 
possible when we shall have the Rhine for boundary, and 
shall have established in the heart of Italy a Republic which 
in Carrara will be found quite close to us, will give us the 
commerce of the Po, of the Adriatic, and which will increase 
as fast as the power of the pope is destroyed? " 
General Clarke had not arriyed at Leoben, when the pre- 
liminaries of peace were signed on the 18th of April. The 
discussion was animated, the Austrian plenipotentiaries 
thought that they conceded an important point when they 
announced that the emperor recognized the French Republic. 
Bonaparte regarded them with astonishment, "The Republic 
does not require to be re cognized," cried he, "it is the sun at 
noonday; so nUlch the worse for those who will not see it. 
Questions of etiquette and precedence have not been ar- 
ranged, that concerns the diplomats," said the general; the 
initiative of the propositions belonged alternately to the two 
V . " B 
powers. "Three projects have been sent to lenna, ona- 
parte wrote to the Directory; "if one of the three is ac- 
cepted, the preliminaries may be signed on the 20th. If 
nothing is accepted. we shall fight, and if the army of the 
Sambre-and-
reuse begins its march on the 20th, it will be 
able, in the first days of the month. to strike a heavy blow. 
The best generals and the best troops are before me. \Yhen 
a campaign is entered on with hearty good win, there is no 
VOL. VI. - 27 
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obstacle in the way. Never, so far as history has recorded 
nlilitary operations, has a river been a serious obstacle. If 
1\Ioreau wishes to pass the Rhine, he will pass it; if he had 
p
ssed it, we should be in a position to dictate the conditions 
of peace ÏInperiously and without running any risk; but he 
who fears to lose his glory is sure to lose it. I have passed 
the Julian Alps and the Noric Alps, on three feet of ice; I 
h3.ye made my artillery pass by roads where carriage never 
passed. If I had looked only to the tranquillity of the anny 
and my private interest, I should have stopped after haying 
passed the Izonzo. I threw 111yself into Gern1any to disen- 
gage the armies of the Rhine, and to hinder the enemy from 
taking the offensive. I aln at the gates of Vienna, and this 
insolent and haughty court has its plenipotentiaries at Iny 
headquarters. The armies of the Rhine cannot have any 
blood in their veins. If they leave 111e without support, I shall 
return to Italy; all the forces of the eJnperor will be down 
upon them and crush them, and it will be their own fault." 
Hache and :\foreau did not 111erit the bitter reproaches of 
General Bonaparte: on the san1e day that Bonaparte signed 
the prelinlinaries of peace at Leoben, Hoche passed the 
Rhine at Neuwied, attacking and immediately beating Gen- 
eral Kray at Heddershorf. He arrÏ\Ted before Frankfort on 
the 22d of l\pril, when he heard of the negotiation and its 
conclusion at the same time; he immediately accepted an 
armistice, reluctantly renouncing those hopes of brilliant 
glory which seemed constantly to fly from him. General 
l\foreau did the same; he had passed the Rhine below Stras- 
burg, at a difficult place which was not defended; the yillage 
of DiersheiJn, on the right bank, was carried. The news of 
the double success of the armies of Gennany arrived in Paris 
at the same tilne as the signature of the treaty, irregular in 
its form, and which caused much irritation in the Directory. 
Carnot insisted on the advantages of the peace concluded 
by the victor. Bonaparte wrote to the Directory: "If I had, 
at the comInencement of the campaign, persisted in going to 
Turin, I should never haye passed the Po; if I had persisted 
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in going to ROIne, I should have lost l\Iilan; if I had per- 
sisted in going to '-ienna, perhaps I should have lost the 
Republic. The true plan of the campaign, in order to de- 
stroy the en1peror, was that which I adopted. You gave Ine 
full power on all n1Ïlitary questions, and in the situation of 
things the preliminaries of peace, even with the emperor, have 
become a military operation." 
The conditions of the treaty were not published. I t wa
 
soon learned, however, that Austria had given up the Neth
r. 
lands, and accepted the boundary of the Rhine; that she 
abandoned her possessions on this side of the Oglio
 and 
recognized the Cisalpine or LOlnbard Republic. In compen- 
sation for so many sacrifices, Dahnatia, Istria, anù the terri- 
tories on the mainland belonging to the Republic of Venice, 
situated between the Oglio, the Po, and the Adriatic Sea, 
passed into the hands of the emperor; the V 
netians were to 
be indemnified by the cession of the Legations. 
This last article was only a pretence to conceal the resolu- 
tion of the yictor to destroy the ancient power of the little 
cominercial and aristocratic republic which had for so long 
exercised an influence in the councils of Europe. Since the 
first days of the Italian war, Venice had prudently endeav- 
ored to preserve her neutrality; she had not been able to 
conceal her fear and dislike of the principles and acts of the 
French H..evolution. I-Iostile arn1Ïes had everywhere violated 
her territory; when General Bonaparte had turned his anns 
towards Germany, he proposed to the Venetian Senate an 
alliance which they had timidly declined. Already a great 
fennentation existed in the territory of the Republic; the 
government, for long tyran;1Ïcal and severe, had becolne we::!;: 
without reb,xing its absolutist clcinands; the revo]utioll
-:ry 
wind blew at 'Venice; Bergamo 
nd Drescia were in fnl] 
insurrection when Pesaro appeared ia Donapartc's camp at 
Goritz. "I have kept Iny word," s
id the general; "t110 
Austrians are no longer on your territory. \Vh:lt does your 
Republic wish? Does it accept the alliance of France?" 
"Venice rejoices in your triumphs," said Pesaro; "she 
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knows that she cannot exist without France, but it is our 
ancient and wise policy to relnain neutral. Fonnedy our 
armies could be of some weight on the field of battle. Now 
what importance could you attach to our aid? " 
" You wish to relnain neutral; I consent to it," said Bona- 
parte; "but if my soldiers are assassinated, my convoys 
intercepted, my comlnunications interrupted, know that your 
Republic will have ceased to exist; it will itself have pro- 
nounced its sentence." 
Bonaparte resumed his march, and already what he had 
foreseen was accomplished. The Austrian general Landon 
occupied the Tyrol, which Joubert had traversed, gaining 
victory after victory, without leaving garrisons behind hÏIn. 
The rumor spread that he as well as the army of Italy had 
been beaten, and that the French generals were repulsed on 
the Rhine. Hopes were incited at \r enice; elnissaries, 
ecclesiastical or lay, scoured the provinces, rousing the popu- 
lation \....ith the cry, " Death to the French and the J acobins ! " 
In the n1idst of this ferment General Junot appeared before 
the Venetian Senate, bearer of a letter froin Bonaparte. It 
was dated from Leoben, the 9th of April. 
" In all the mainland the subjects of the most serene Re- 
public are under arms; their rallying cry is: 'Death to the 
French!' The nun1ber of the soldiers of Italy who have 
been their victims alnounts already to several hundreds. Do 
you believe, then, because I am at a distance in the heart of 
Germany, that I have not the power to cause the soldiers of 
the first people in the world to be respected? Do you think 
that the legions of Italy can lea,'e unpunished the massacres 
that you excite? The blood of my brothers in anns shall be 
avenged. The Senate of Venice has responded by the black- 
est perfidy to the generous conduct that we have always 
shown towards it. "Var or peace! If you do not ilnlnediately 
take measures to disperse the bands; if you do not arrest 
and deliver into 111Y hands the authors of the assassinations, 
war is declared. \Ve are no longer in the tilHe of Charles 
VIII. If, contrary to the wish of the French Government, 
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you force 111e to make war, do not belieye that the French 
soldiers, following the exan1ple of the soldiers you have 
anned, will ravage the country of an innocent and unfortu- 
nate people. I will protect theIn, and perhaps they will one 
day bless the crimes which have forced the French army to 
withdraw them from your tyrannical governnlent." 
At the same time General Kihnaine received orders to 
ch:lnge his headquarters froln l\Iilan to ::\iantua, the rising of 
the population against the governlnent of the Republic being 
foreseen and encouraged bcforeh
nd. 1\ proclamation was 
prepared: "If the Senate of \T enice has a right of conquest 
over you, I will free you f!'Oln i
," said the general-in-chief. 
"If it has over you the ri6ht oÍ usurp:ttion, I will restore 
your rights." In vain the Veneti,an Senate protested its re- 
pentance and submission. Bonaparte refused to receive the 
deputies sent to hin1. 
The skilful foresight of the general had not deceived 
him, and his anger bec
une just; in seeking to preserve her 
territory frOll1 the revolutionary contagion, Venice had in- 
curred the vengeance of France. At Verona, the party faith- 
f7JI to the ancient institutions was anilnated and strong. 
King Louis XVIII. had lived there a long tinle, surrounded 
by eInigrants ; the inhabitants bore with difficulty the French 
occupation. A plot was hatched, relations with the Austrians 
were entered into; a body of Slavonians made their way 
into the town. General Balland, who commanded the gar- 
rlson, protested against the arrival of these Inercenary 
troops, who had for a long tilne cOlnposed the anhy of the 
R.epublic of Venice. The fernlentation went on increasing; 
everywhere the peasants assenlbled in the squares and streets. 
On Easter 
,fond3.y (27th of April, 1797) the alarm-bell was 
suddenly heard, as the people were leaving the churches at 
the conclusion of vespers; in the houses, in the squares, 
even in the hospitals, the French were massacred. General 
Balland shut himself up in the citadel and bOlnbarded the 
town; the rnunicipal authorities attelnptccl to treat, but the 
fury of the populace was at its height. Two thousand Slavo.. 
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nians had just arrived from 'Ticenza; the Count of Neipperg 
was approaching with an .At.1stri
n dh'ision, when General 
Chabrand appeared with his troops. Around the place the 
combat was desperate; the Count of Neipperg had just sent 
.
he news of the armistice. The Venetian providitor had 
1isa ppe are d. 
The n10b was crushed, and it becalne suppliant; General 
Kih11ail1e ordered that the French in the prisons should be 
')ct free, that the peasants should quit the town, and that the 
?rincipal inhabitants should be delivered to him as hostages. 
At this the magistrates fled; the town remained without 
government, given up to the ferocious passions of the Slavo- 
nians and peasants. The generals hesitated to seize the 
gates by force; WOlnen, children, defenceless prisoners, 
might pay with their lives a sudden attack. General Victor 
appearing with his division, the French forces became over- 
whelming, when the insurgents took fright, and the French 
were freed; all the reports accused with n10re or less vehe- 
mence the Venetian authorities. Everywhere on the terri- 
tory of the Republic the French had suffered serious out- 
rages; a great number had been assassinated. At Venice 
even a vessel entering the port had been fired on, and the 
captain killed. The explanations of the senate were embar- 
rassed and tiInid. " I cannot receive you all covered with 
French blood," replied Bonaparte; "I will hear you when 
you have given up to me the three state inquisitors, the com- 
mandant of the Lido, and the officer in charge of the police 
of Venice." A declaration of war, on the 2d of May, struck 
terror into the Venetia:l Republic. Bonaparte employed the 
right which the Constitution gave him, to reply to hostilities 
by hostilities; he enumerated the complaints of the French 
governlnent against the Senate of Veuice, whOln he accused 
of having excited all the disorders. "Considering the aboye- 
named injuries, and the urgency of circu1l1stances, the gen- 
eral-iu-chief requires the minister of France to the Republic 
of Venice to leave that city. The different agents of the 
Repu blic of Venice in Lombardy and the mainland are 
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l>rdered to quit \vithin twenty-four hours. The generals of 
di vision are ordered to treat as enemies the troops of the 
H.epubIic, and to tear down in all the towns of the mainland the 
lion of Saint :ßIarl.;:." Already, in the towns which forn1erly 
belonged to the Venetian Senate, the magistrates had been 
driyen away, and replaced by a delnocratic municipality. 
"\Vhen they are confined in their little island, the goyern- 
ment of Venice will not last long," the conqueror said. 
Everywhere disorder reigned, leading to pillage. 
Every place, every village, wished to erect itself into a 
free and independent republic. Revolution was unchained. 
It was too much for the senile government of the Venetian 
Senate. It had obtained an armistice of twehTe days from 
the general-in-chief, who had returned from Germany and 
was again installed at l\Iilan. General Baraguay d'Hilliers, 
charged to execute his instructions, insisted upon the disso- 
lution of the Senate and the Council of Ten. The delno- 
cratic party was pron1Ìsed a new constitution; but already, 
and without waiting the answer to the proposals which they 
had sent to headq:.Iarters, the Doge l\1anini and the old 
patricians, frightened and weary, had resigned the power 
which was in dispute. Seven hundred and forty-four voices 
against five had decided that the government of the Republic 
should be remitted to a commission of ten Inen1bers agreed 
to by General Donaparte. The democrats asselnbled, and 
named siÀty magistrates; the Slavonians were in insurrec- 
tion. 
It is the nature of revolutionary movenlents to reveal the 
contrary currents which are generally hidden under the cahn 
exterior of a regular state. In opposition to the democratic 
party, the populace of Venice Inade comnlon cause with the 
traditional government of the Republic. Supported by the 
Slavonians, who refused to evacuate Venice. they set up the 
old Venetian flag, cried" Long Ii ve Saint :\lark!" and pil- 
laged the houses of the democrats. '\Ïth the other popular 
cries they also shouted, "Death to the French!" The 
struggle took place in the streets; it was bloody, and only 
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ceased when General Baraguay d'I-Iilliers, at the head of his 
diyision, penetrated into the town on the 16th of .l\lay, at 
daybreak. During the night he had taken possession of all 
the passages. The democratic governnlent was forn1ally 
installed; the Republic of Venice had abdicated into the 
hands of Bonaparte, and henceforth did not exist. The in- 
trigues atteInpted with the Directory had failed, and the 
victor took no notice of the instructions sent from Paris. 
He reigned and would reign alone over Italy, disposing at 
his will of the conquered or hostile territories. Already the 
Cisalpine Republic was formed ; Venice, vanquished and 
dismembered, was destined to submit to a foreign yoke; the 
aristocratic Republic of Genoa still subsisted, allied to 
France, and submitting with docility to the wishes of the 
general-in-chief. \Vithout any real liking for democr
cy, 
and naturally an enemy of disorder, Bonaparte knew 
what support conquest received frOln revolutionary convul- 
sions; he encouraged secretly the leaders of the democratic 
club of Genoa. When this club provoked an insurrection, it 
was around Faypoult, then n1Ïnister of France, that they 
sought to group themselves; a popular party supported the 
Doge and the council. They fought, and several Frenclunen 
had already been killed; the small French squadron had 
been refused entrance into the port. .General Bonaparte 
directed a body of troops against Genoa; his aide-de-canlp, 
Lavalette, was charged with a letter which he was to ren1Ït 
to the Doge in full senate. 
The usages of the Republic were opposed to a stranger 
being admitted into the little council. Lavalette, laughing, 
said, " vVhat would be unprecedented, would be that an order 
of General Bonaparte should not be executed. I shall go in 
an hour to the palace, and enter the Senate without thinking 
of etiquette." \Vhen he was introduced into the council-hall 
every face was gloomy, and the nlessage with which he was 
intrusted was not of a nature to render them gay. "If in 
twenty-four hours after the reception of the present lettel 
you have not released all the Frenchmen who are detained 
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in your prisons; if you have not arrested the Inen who excite 
the people against the French; if, in fine, you do not disann 
a populace who will be the ñrst to turn against you when they 
know the terrible CO:1sequences resulting from the errors into 
which you have led theIn, the minister of France will leave 
Genoa, and the aristocracy wiU have ceased to exist. The 
heads of the senators will answer to Ine for the safety of áll 
the French who are at Genoa, a
 the entire estates of the 
Republic will answer to me for their properties." 
\Yhen Lavalette left, several ,'oices murmured, " Ci batte- 
remo" (we will fight); but no one foug!
t. l1either the Senate, 
nor the populace. The French were iIì
r.."\ecliately released, 
and the insurgents allowed then1selves to be disanned with- 
out resistance. For a InOlnent the council reiu"ed the arrest 
of the state inquisitors, and the acceptance of 
 delnocratic 
constitution; the nÜnister of Fr3.nce demanded his 
él.ssports. 
Fear becan1e still stronger; three patricians were delega
ed 
to the headquarters of IYIontebello, to learn the wishes of the 
conqueror. They brought back a draft of a Constitu
ion, 
Inoderate in its fonn, but which cOIl1pletely ruined the traqi- 
tional government of the Republic. The people welcoIne4 
it with joyful cries; already the revolutionary leaders hac: 
burned the Golden Book, and thrown down the statue of 
.Andrew Doria. The general did not allow of their insulting 
the n1en10ry of great n1en, and ordered the restoration of thE 
statue. 
Thus from town to town, and fron1 state to state, by the 
natural contagion of the principles brought froln France, and 
under the influence, always hidden but always present, of 
the general-in-chief, the revolution extended in I taly
 sapping 
the foundations of all the governments inimical or allied to 
the French Republic. The court of Ron1e was alarn1ed and 
agitated, the King of Sardinia felt his power constantly Inen- 
aced. " 'The idea of subjecting the states of the king to the 
rcvolution of all thc north of Italy brc:lks out on all sides," 
wrote Ì\Iiot, thc French n1inister; "this agitation 111ust with. 
out doubt be ataibutcd to the poli
ical situation of the coun. 


'. 
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try, to the neighborhood of the Cisalpine Republic, and the 
influence of its exanlple." At the same tin1c the Valteline 
revolted against the republic of the Grisons and delnanded 
to be incorporated with the Cisalpine. ".A state cannot be 
the subject of another state," was General Bonaparte's de- 
cision, and he granted the desire of the insurgents. Above 
all these revolutionary nlovements which he excited and 
restrained at the saIne time, the domination of the all- 
powerful conqueror increased, without resistance or without 
protest. An assiduous court surrounded him; Madanle 
Bonaparte was established at 1\tlontebeJIo. Everything gave 
way to his suprelne will, except the passions \vhich he had him- 
self unchained. In the n1Ìdst of the general overthrow his 
powerful instinct led him to establish principles of order and 
good adn1inistration too often neglected and \-iolated. His 
lieutenants even sonletimes escaped fronl his influence. 
Froln a distance, and under the action of prejudice and 
jealousy, the Directory often resisted his desires. It was 
with difficulty that they had accepted the prelin1Ìnaries of 
Leoben; the declaration of war against Venice had excited 
protestations in the council of the Five IIundred; new de- 
mands had been put forward with regard to Austria, and the 
negotiations for a definitive peace did not advance. 
Agitation reigned at Paris; a royalist conspiracy had 
been discovered, without nleans of action, without a definite 
scheme, under the managenlent of a former magistrate, 
Berthelot de la Villeheurnais, an ecclesiastic, the ;\.bbé Brot- 
tier, and Duverne de Presle, fornlerly a musketeer; all ob- 
scure intriguers, but nevertheless furnished with powers froln 
" King Louis XVII!." They had also previously made pro- 
posals to military chiefs. The Government pursued then1 
with great vigor, the public ministry delnanded the penalty 
of death against them; but the council of war adn1itted ex- 
tenuating circumstances, and conden1ned theln to several 
years of prison. Greater events were preparing. The period 
was now approaching for the election of the new third of the 
Legislative Body. rrhe Directory already knew that the elec- 
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tions 'would be against it; but whateyer its conten1pt for 
judiciary forms, whate,-er boldness it had often shown 
against the laws, it allowed full liberty to the electors. The 
Council of the Five Hundred refused to listen to the com- 
plaints against the disorders which lnight arise in the elec- 
toral assemblies. The san1e spirit animated the whole of 
France, and the Conyentionals themselves recognized the 
impossibility of resisting the universal desire of peace, mod- 
eration, and a return to a wise liberty, equal for all citizens. 
In spite of the clan10rs of the fonner leaders of the Revolu- 
tion, the 1110narchical bias had but little influence on the cur- 
rent of public opinion. A '"ery small number of declared 
royalists was elected; but everywhere 111en who had not 
taken part in public affairs since the loth of August, the 
"l'vloderates," who were known and esteemed, sometimes 
even declared adversaries of the Directory, were selected 
by the electors. The candidates of Paris above all bore this 
character; Quatrelnère de Quincy, Boissy d' Anglas, Bon- 
nières, had long been leaders of the re-actionary party. 
Camille Jordan and Royer Collard appeared for the first 
time in the asselnblies; both young, the last had been for- 
merly representative of the COtnn1une of Paris; and as under 
secretary had often courageously protested against the acts 
he registered. The eloquence of Camille Jordan soon made 
its mark. The tendencies of the Legislati'7e Body broke out 
the first day. The Council of Fi,ye Hundred appointed as 
their president General Pichegru, who had been cashiered 
by the Directory, and suspected of royalisln, a1though his 
treasons were not yet discovered; the Council of ..\ncients 
elected Barbé- Marbois, who was rich and respected, and 
had forn1erly been magistrate. One of the Directors had 
at the saIne time to be replaced. The lot fell upon Letour- 
. neur of La i\Ianche, one of the 1Ioderate party. The 
Councils nat11ed in his place 1\L Rarthélemy, negotiator 
of the treaties of Rale, anò French Ininister in Switzerland 
, 
more decided in the S;ìme direction. IEs refusal was feared: 

ut Barthélemy accepted, and left imn1edbtely for Paris. . 
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It was a resurrection of the Moderates; for a long tÎ111e 
accustolned to defeat, they at first wisely profited by it. The 
first effort tended, and necessarily so, to the reform of the 
revolutionary legislature. No law weighed in a lnore arbi- 
trary nlanner on consciences than the hindrances attached 
to the liberty of worship; and now that liberty was restored, 
nUlnerous petitions were addressed to the Legislative Body, 
which referred them to a commission. Can1Ïlle Jordan was 
appointed to draw up the report. He defended faith and 
religious practices in the name of liberty and justice, as well 
as for their salutary action and hUInanity. "For several 
years," said he, "we have decreed thousands of laws; we 
have reformed all the codes, and at no tilne have more crilnes 
ravaged our beautiful country. \Vhy? It is because you have 
effaced from the heart of the French people that great law 
which alone teaches the just and the unjust; that law which 
gives a sanction to an others. Revive this powerful law; 
give to all kinds of worship the power of appealing to the 
heart. We no longer have need of so nlany ordinances and 
penalties; laws are only a supplement to the lnorality of the 
people. The religious sentÏInent will give to the citizens 
the courage to die for their country. Ah! I understand why 
the tyrants who have covered France with tOInbs strip theIl1 
of their ceremonies - why they threw ,vith so much in- 
decency the deplorable remains of hUlnanity into the ditch 
of the cemetery! It was necessary for thenl that hunlanity 
should be despised. They were obliged to stifle generous 
sentiments, of which the re-action would have been terrible." 
Trained in its principles upon the philosophic ideas of the 
eighteenth century, the Revolution in its decay had become 
highly anti-Christian; to demand religious liberty and the 
re-establishment of public worship was to attack it face to 
face and in its vital parts. In raising this noble flag, Ca- . 
mille Jordan caused a great irritation among the Conven- 
tionals. They were at the saIne time menaced on a point 
not less sensitive. The disorder of the finances, the ruinous 
state of thc funds, was boldly denounced by Gilbert Ðesulo. 
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lières' he attacked the contracts and the con1Inercial trans- 
) 
actions of the Directory, and proposed to secure the public 
treasury henceforth fron1 all n1isdelneanors by confiding this 
adlninistration to comn1Ïssioncrs of the treasury fonnerly ap- 
pointed by the Constituent Assen1bly, and appointed by the 
Legisl8.tive Body. The Directory had thus no longer any 
share in the n1anagelnent of its funds. The insult was strik- 
ing; the adn1inistratiye Inachinery was cOInplicated. After 
an animated discussion, the Council of Five Hundred voted 
the law. The next day the n1Ïnority wished to revoke the 
decision; so violent a struggle took place, that several depu- 
ties came to blows. The Council of Ancients, always the 
most moderate, rejected the proposition, but the attacks 
against the executive power becalne daily more animated and 
direct. The Alsatian peasants and workInen, who had for- 
merly been allowed by the Con\"ention to enter France, had 
not all taken advantage of this authorization in the delay that 
had been accorded thcIn; they now renewed their demands, 
as well as the fugitives of Toulon, who had been thrown into 
the fatal category of the emigrants, after the terrorist re- 
action which followed the 13th Vendémiaire. The Conven- 
tionals pitilessly opposed all indulgence. " The people have 
proscribed the en1Ïgrants in mass," said they; "you have not 
the right to make a single exception. \Ve will not cease re- 
peating, that for us the general will is the standard of what . 
is just and unjust." The law was, however, voted in spite of 
the Inanæuvre of the revolutionary chiefs, who had quitted 
the hall with the greater part of their partisans. 
The saIne struggle was renewed on the subject of the 
transported or proscribed priests. While General Bonaparte 
took under his protection the French priests who had taken 
refuge in Italy, General Jourdan attacked in the Council of 
Five Hundred the proposition to restore to all ecclesiastics 
their rights of citizenship. "If revolution constitutes two par- 
ties in a state of war," said he, "in such a Jnoment laws are 
n1ade which are J .ust because of the circumstances and which 
, , 
in a time of tranquillity and COlnn1on practice, appear un- 
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just." Royer Collard, speaking for the only time from the 
rostrum of the Council of Five Hundred, replied to hiIn: 
"To the ferocious cry of the demagogues invoking 'bold- 
ness,' we oppose the consoling and conquering cry which will 
1esound in all France - 'Justice, and still justice, and again 
justice! ,,, The law which put an end to the transportation 
of nonjuring priests was voted by a large Inajority. 
By the side of the noble efforts justly Inade to repair the 
criininal errors of the past, attacks inspired by the spirit of 
party which becalne n10re violent froin day to day, dug an 
abyss between the majority of the Directory and the major- 
ity of the two Councils. The clubs brought the small sup- 
port of their accustolned violence; the Cercle ConstitutiollJlcl, 
composed in great part of writers sincerely republican, and 
the club of Clichy, where the deputies alone had the right to 
enter, rivalled each other in abusive attacks. It was in this 
last asselnbly that it was resolved to attack the declaration 
of war by General Bonaparte against Venice. A deputy of 
the majority, Dumolard, undertook this duty, in spite of the 
efforts of the prudent 1nen of his party. The orator affected 
to throw all the responsibility of the act on the Directory. 
The general-in-chief had been covered with praise, and did 
not allow hin1self to be caught by this bait, which violently 
excited his anger. " The army receives the principal part of 
the journals printed in Paris, particularly the worst," wrote 
he on the 15th of July, to the Directory, "but that produces 
quite a contrary effect to what they fondly in1agine; indig- 
nation is at its height; the soldier delnands !oudly if, as the 
reward of his fatigues and six years of war, he is on his re- 
turn to be assassinated in his home, as all patriots are thre:lt- 
ened to be. As for me, it is impossible that I can live in the 
midst of the most hostile passions. The Clichy Club wishes, 
by marching over my dead body, to :lrrive at the destruction 
of the Republic. If there is no reinedy to put an end to the 
woes of the country, to tcrn1Ïnate the assassinations and the 
influence of Louis XVIII., I delnand IllY disn1Ïssal." 
The proc1
mations to the army of Italy were not less de- 
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cided than the appeals to the Directory. " Soldiers," said 
the general, " I know that you 
re profoundly affected by the 
misfortunes which threaten our country, but it does not run 
any real danger. The san1e tnen who have ll1ade us triumph 
over united Europe 3.re still here. The mountains separate 
us fron1 France; you will cross them with the rapidity of the 
eagle if necessary to n1aintain the Constitution, defend lib- 
erty, and protect the Governlnent and the republicans. Sol- 
diers, the Governl11ent watches over the laws confided to it. 
The royalists, as soon as they show theillseives, are annihi- 
lated. Be free from anxiety, and s\vear by the shades of the 
heroes who have died by our side for liberty; swear an 
implacable war against the enen1Ïes of the Republic and of 
the Constitution of the year IlL" 
Addresses to the Directory were signed in all the regi 
ments; that of the division of Augereau was addressed to 
the soldiers of the interior. It said to the conspirators, 
" Tremble! your crimes are reckoned up, and the value of 
them is on the point of our bayonets! " 
So much agitation, declared or concealed, caused anxiety 
to the prudent men, and they n1ade 
dvances to Barras, who 
was always accessible to all parties, capable of suddenly 
changing his views by personal interest or by whiln. His 
influence on his colleagues was great, and his voice sufficed to 
turn the balance in the councils of the Directory. Carnot 
and Barthélemy, both honest and sincere, without any long- 
continued or natural intimacy, were necessarily paralyzed by 
the will of their colleagues. For an instant the l\loderates 
thought themselves certain of the support of Barras, who had 
promised some modifications in the ministry, and when they 
were accomplished, the Conventionals triumphed. l\1erlin of 
Douai ren1ained at the ministry of justice, and General Hoche 
was named minister of war. In this noraination were seen 
some signs of a con1Ïng COltþ d'état,. already some regÍ1nents 
of the army of Sambre-et-1Ieuse had recei\'ed their march- 
ing orders for the enyirons of Paris; Carnot and Barthelemy 
had not been consulted on the Inovement of the troop
. The 
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questions addressed by the Council of Fiye I-Iundred to the 
I >irectory asked the reason of the yiolation of the law which 
forbade the approach of troops nearer than fifteen leagues to 
the residence of the Legislative Body. The excuses of the 
Governn1ent were confused. General Pichegru immediately 
11lade a proposition for the organization of the National Guard. 
The warning was given, and the hopes of the Directory faded 
away. Hoche retired; he was not yet thirty years old, and 
consequently he had not legally the right to occupy a minis- 
try; sad and discouraged, he returned to his army, his health 
visibly shaken. Schérer replaced him at the ministry of war. 
The Directors secretly entered into communication with Gen- 
eral Bonaparte. 
Bonaparte still hesitated; the parliamentary régime had 
no charm for him; a Government which had sprung from the 
Chambers did not offer a place sufficiently high for his ambi- 
tion. Far from France, living in camps, he was afraid of the 
royalist re-action, and believed it n1enacing. He required 
the Revolution for his personal greatness, as well as for the 
support of the task at which he had labored for six years; he 
wished to know the truth as to the state of parties, and sent 
to Paris Lavalette, his confidential aide-de-camp. This officer 
belonged by birth to the monarchical party; he saw Carnot 
as well 4.S Barras. The fonner was sad, and felt himself 
powerless; the latter was quite ready to try an enterprise. 
Lavalette promised hitn money. The animosity was great 
between the two factions of the Directory. The letters of 
the aide-de-camp were unfavorable to the plot which was 
hatching. Barras had asked that Augereau should be charged 
with a commission for France. Bonaparte consented, and 
wrote at the same time to Layalette: "Augereau goes to 
Paris, do not give yourself up to him; he has sown disorder 
in the army; he is a factious Jnan." The in1pression of the 
Directors agreed with General Bonaparte's opinion. They 
wanted a factious man; ..\ugereau was named commandant 
of the military division of Paris. I-lis v:inity increased., 
he affected a patronizing tone v:ith regard to the general- 
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in-chief of the army of Italy. " He will be a good general," 
said he, "but he wants experience; I have seen him lose his 
head more than once." _\.nd when he was asked if it was 
true that Bonaparte meditated D1aking hiinself King of Italy, 

, No, certainly not; he is too well bred a young man for that." 
130naparte sent Bernadotte to Paris as counterpoise to the 
J acobinical ideas of Augereau; Bernadotte was sincerely re- 
publican, but his Inind was cold and his character calm; like 
Lavalette, he dissuaded General Bonaparte froin taking part 
in the events then preparing; he verified, not without sad- 
ness, the progress of the 110derate party. "I have found 
the republican spirit cooled," said he; "the counter-revolu- 
tion is taking place in people's n1inds; it is said that there 
is in the Five I-Iundred a party decided on restoring the roy- 
alty; another party n1editates a Inovement against the royal- 
ist faction; if it takes place, the commotion will be terrible. 
Those who have begun it will be unable to direct it amidst 
these fluctuations. Enjoy your position, general, and do not 
poison your life by sad reflections. The republicans have 
their eyes on you; the royalists observe you with respect, and 
tremble." 
General Bonaparte had not pronounced his opinion, and 
his name was Il1ixed up with the anxious conjectures of the 
parties; but each day the conviction of a near and pressing 
danger becalne more positive in all minds. Provocations 
alternated with fears; the 
loderate party, disarmed before- 
hand by the Inilitary authority, redoubled the violence of 
their language and parliamentary attacks; several reconcilia- 
tions had been attelnpted by the friends of l\Ime. de Sta
l, 
and in her saloon, but failed from the violence of contrary 
passions. " \Vhat guaranty n1ust you have?" said General 
l\Iathieu ÐUlnas to Treilhard. " One only," replied the regi- 
cide; "1l10unt the rostruln, and declare that had you been a 
Dlen1ber of the Convention, you would, like us, have voted 
the death of the king;" and as his interlocutor exclaimed 
against this, "The luatch is not equal," said Treilhard ; "our 
heads are at stake." 
VQL. VI. - 
8 
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Indeed the 1l1atch was not equal, and the ConventÍonaJs 
n1ight be re-assured ; the tradition of violence, and the means 
of execution, were equally wanting to their adversaries. In 
vain the 1:ioderates sought in the guard of the Legislative 
Dody son1e elen1ents of resistance; in vain several of them 
conceiyed bolder projects to forestall the blow of the Direc- 
tory; their force was dissipated in words, and no unity of 
action was established between the Council of Fïve Hundred 
and the Council of the Ancients. The directors had known 
how to gain several important men; Sièyes hoped for the 
triulnph of his long-meditated constitution; Talleyrand had 
accepted the portfolio of foreign affairs. "The movement so 
often announced will soon take place," wrote Lavalette on 
the 3 I st of August; "the Directory will arrest to-morro\Y 
night fifteen or twenty deputies." No one, howeyer, had 
taken flight. "The Legislative Body has no other resource. 
but to surrender at discretion to the Directory," said Talley
 
rand. Those who were most threatened still cienied the 
danger. The proclalnations had already been printed. 
Thibaudeau was infonned of it on the night of the 17th 
Fructidor (3d of Septelnber), and repaired to General Piche- 
gru. "One of the placards which will be posted in a few hours 
accuses you of treason, and gives an account of a negotiation 
which you held ,vith Prince Condé," said he to him. The 
usual tranquillity of the general was not changed: "I will 
mount the rostrum to-morrow to give a denial to all that." 
"But there will be no rostrU111 to-morrow." "I have never 
had any relations with Prince Condé," repeated Pichegru. 
The directors were not the only persons who knew the secret 
of his treasons. The general-in-chief of the army of Italy 
had been informed of theln by an emigrant prisoner, En- 
traigues. The general-in-chief of the army of the Rhine held 
in his hands a correspondence with the princes seized in an 
Austrian carriage. Pichegru continued, however, to occupy 
his place of inspector of the hall of sittings. He was there 
with General 'VilJot, when at three o'clock in the morning 
Commandant RaInel, in charge of the guard of the Legisla. 
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tive Body, came to warn hiln that the Directory Ç>rdered him 
to give up the passage of the Pont-Tournant to the troops or- 
dered to execute the orders of the Government. The palace 
and garden of the Tuileries were already occupied; a few 
nlinutes later, in spite of the resistance of the commandant, 
the post was forced; the inspectors who were assembled, hav- 
ing refused to leave the hall, found thelnselves shut up in it; 
the grenadiers of the guard were disbanded. Augereau 
arri\'ed, surrounded by his staff, men of the most sinister 
character, who had escaped from the storms of the French 
Revolution; Rossignol, Santerre, Fournier l' Americain, 
were by his side. Ramel was arrested. " \Vhy have you not 
obeyed the orders of the minister of war?" delnanded A.u- 
gereau. " Because I am under the orders of the Legislati\ye 
I3ody." "You have made yourself liable to be brought before 
a council of war and shot. I arrest you." Ranlel retired re- 
peating, " I have done my duty." He was insulted and ill- 
treated by the lnen who surrounded Augereau. The general 
interposed: "Do not kill hill1," said he; "I promise you he 
shall be shot to-morrow." Ranlel was taken away to the 
Telnple. 
Orders had been given to make sure of the two directors 
ignorant of and hostile to the COlt} d'état. Carnot had been 
warned in time; he fled, hid himself, and succeeded in taking 
refuge in Switzerland. Barthélemy had remained at home. 
At three o'clock in the l110rning a guard was placed at his 
door, and General Chérin shortly entered his apartlnent. 
"\Vhen I accepted nlY nomination to the Directory," said 
RarthélenlY to him, "I well knew that it was to sacrifice my- 
self and present luyself to the bayonets;" and as Chérin 
protested, " I know what I ought to expect from a soldier at 
the orders of the Directory," replied Barthélemy. He wrote 
to his colleagues to complain of the illegality of his arrest. 
Barras alone directed all the resolutions; Rewbell beC
ll11e 
flurried on serious occasions; Ré\-ellière- Lépeaux shut hÏ1n- 
self up at home, and would see 110 one. Pichegru had just 
been arrested with the other inspectors in the hall of the 
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Five Hundred. "Here you are, then, general of the vaga- 
bonds! " cried the revolutionary officer charged with the 
execution of the arrest. "Yes," retorted Pichegru, calmly, 
"when I commanded you." The president of the Council 
of Ancients, Lafond de Ladébat, having refused to quit his 
presidential chair, was violently torn from it. Several of the 
Inembers assembled in the house of Barbé-Marbois; they 
vainly attempted a den10nstration to open their hall; all 
were arrested, as were the members of the Council of Five 
Hundred assembled in the house of M. André of the Lozère. 
"The law is the sword," said the officer who commanded 
the troops. The prisoners were conducted to the Telnple. 
Nevertheless the minority of the two Councils, which was 
favorable to the Directory, was assembled in the hall of the 
Odéon, and at the School of Medicine; it was to that reIn- 
nant of the national representation that Barras addressed his 
message, and the details of the great royalist conspiracy frus- 
trated by the COlt} d'état. "N 0," said he, "the elect of 
Blankenburg, l usurping the nan1e of the elect of the people, 
the emigran ts, the chiefs of the Chouans, the chiefs of con- 
spiracy, the men who betrayed their duty in important func- 
tions, shall not deprive you of the fruit of your labors. The 
Legislative Body will know how to make a wise distinction. 
Do not let your generous sentilnents take a direction irregu- 
lar and ill considered, otherwise you will lose all the results, 
if even you do not experience sad consequences, as have 
often happened." At the same time a list of accusatio:'l was 
laid upon the table of the Council of Five Hundred. 
The discussion began on the report of M. Boulay, who 
had established the principle that the penalty of death should 
no longer be applied in political matters. " Transportation 
shall henceforth be the only n1ethod for securing the public 
safety," said he; "it is the penalty which all the irreconcila- 
ble enemies of the RepubJic ought to suffer. This measure 
is comluanded by policy, authorized by justice, adn1itted by 
1 " 
Ionsieur" then li\'ed at Ulankenburg, in the territory of (he !Juke 
of Urunswick. 
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humanity. It is thus that we shall get rid of the en1Ïgrants 
and the priests; the elnigrants shall be banished forever; 
all those who return shall be transported; a place shall be 
fixed upon where all those shall be transported whose preju- 
dices, pretensions - or to use the true word, existence - is 
incon1patible with republican government." 
The conditions of security required by Boulay were 
already secured; it was to Guiana that the Directory sent its 
enemies, counting on the clilnate to be promptly rid of them. 
Forty-two 111embers of the Council of Five Hundred; eleven 
Ine1l1bers of the Council of Ancients; Cochon de Lapparent, 
formerly minister of police; the authors of the royalist plot, 
Laville Heurnois, Brottier, and Duverne de Presle; Generals 
Pichegru, l\Iiranda, and JYIorgan; C01l11nandant Ramel, the 
old conventional Mailhe, and Suard of the French Academy; 
such was the list fixed by the Council of Five Hundred. 
Several of the representatives were much esteemed for their 
talents or character, such as Boissy d' Anglas, Barthélemy, 
Carnot, Silnéon, Camille Jordan, Portalis, Barbé- Marbois, 
Lafond de Ladébat, Tronson du Coudray. At the same 
time, and to trace at once the line of conduct to be in future 
adopted by the Directory, the revolutionary legislation for- 
merly modified by the two Councils was renewed with vigor. 
The emigrants returned to France and who had not quitted 
the territory within fifteen days were condemned to death; 
the law which recalled the transported priests was rescinded. 
The liberty of the press was abolished for a year. The 
Directory resumed the power of declaring a comn1une in a 
state of siege. It was only after two stor1l1Y sittings, and 
under the weight of intimidation, that the Council of Ancients, 
prudent and moderate even in its mutilated state, at last con- 
sented to vote for the propositions addressed to it by the 
Council of Five Hundred. A new lneasure affected the edit- 
ors of re-actionary journals, 1110derate or royalist; forty-two 
were condenlned to transportation, Fontanes being of the 
nUlllber. Almost all had taken flight; those who were ar- 
rested were detained at the isle of Oléron. No voice dared 
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henceforth raise itself against tyranny; the liberty of the 
press as well as that of public speech had disappeared. The 
Directory thought of cOlnpleting its nUlnber. JYIerlin of 
Douai and François of N eufchâteau, n1inister of the interior, 
1110re a scholar than a politician, replaced Carnot and Bar- 
thélemy. Propositions h:ld been made to the latter of these. 
" If you consent to give in your resignation, you shall not be 
prosecuted," General Chérin had said to him. "I did not 
wish to be Inade director," replied the prisoner; "I did not 
wish to accept that place; this is the first day that I desire 
to keep it. I entered the Lux
mbourg with honor, and so I 
wish to leave it." 
Already the convoy of the condemned prisoners had 
begun its march. The brutality of the subaltern agents 
aggravated their hardships. In iron cages the men most 
esteemed by the nation were conducted to the port of en1bar- 
kation. Madame de Marbois, weak and ill, after having 
reached Blois with great difficulty to say adieu to her hus- 
band, was scarcely adlnitted to see hin1 for a quarter of an 
hour. They threatened to fire on the son of Lafond de 
Ladébat, who had hastened from Paris to embrace his father 
once more. The most strict orders had been giyen to the 
officers commanding the escort, as well as to the captain of 
the vessel which was to transport the deputies to Cayenne. 
vVhen they arrived at Sinnamari, the most unhealthy place 
of all the colony, the comn1ander of the colony replied to the 
chief of the escort who brought the prisoners to hiIn: "Con- 
demned, do you say? these gentlemen have not been tried." 
The honest colonist was dislnissed. Murinais asked to be 
lodged as near as possible to the cemetery; he died a few 
days after his arrival. Tronson du Coudray and Bourdon of 
the Oise followed very shortly. The Directory had loudly 
proclaimed that the couþ d'état of the 18th Fructidor had not 
cost a drop of blood; but the lives which were slowly extin- 
guished in the pestilentialluarshes silently protested against 
this declaration; and the con'"oy of priests which followed 
that of the political prisoners was entirely swept away. 
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Eight of the condemned succeeded in escaping; Pichegru 
and Barthélemy being of the number. 
The Directory could not long preserve its illusions on the 
popularity of its acts of violence. \Vithout journals and 
without public speakers the great voice of public opinion 
knows how to make itself heard. In vain did the mutilated 
Councils rival each other in docility; in vain was the law 
proposed by Sièyes as to the absolute banishment of all the 
nobility designed to intimidate those in fa "or of the past; in 
vain did General Bonaparte write officially to Augereau and 
the directors to compliment them on their energy; his real 
opinion broke out like that of all France. The law against 
the nobility was shorn and stripped of all real authority; the 
friends of the general-in-chief of the anny of Italy did not 
scruple to repeat loudly his thoughts. "If Pichegru, \Villot, 
Imbert-Colomès, and two or three others, had been accused 
and brought to the scaffold to expiate their treason; if they 
had dismissed from their functions Carnot, Barthélemy, and 
SOlne fifty deputies, keeping theln under surveillance in sev- 
eral towns of the interior; there was nothing in that which 
was not appropriate; they ought to have stopped there. But 
the supreme magistrates of the Republic, Carnot and Barthé- 
lemy, men of great talent and wise opinions; Portalis, Tron- 
son du Coudray, Fontanes; patriots such as Boissy d' Anglas, 
Dumolard, 11urinais, condemned without accusation, without 
judglnent, to perish in the Inarshes of Sinnan1ari; to bestow 
transportation upon a crowd of journalists ,yithout real iln- 
partance, who ought to have been punished only by contempt, 
is to renew the proscriptions of the triulnvirs of Ronle or the 
reign of terror; it is to show theillseh'es lnore arbitrary and 
more cruel than Fouquier-Tin\'ille, who, at least, heard the 
accused and condemned them openly to death! " Lavalette 
arrived at headquarters; he had been badly received by the 
directors, who were in anxiety at the attitude of Bonaparte. 
" Finnness \\'ould have sufficed," repeated the general; "force 
when one cannot do otherwise, but when one is the 1113.ster, 
justice is better." 
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Hoche had just died, at the age of thirty, worn out before 
his till1e by excess of fatigue and pleasures; there was a 
report that he had been poisoned. The conllnand of the 
army of the Sambre-and-1\1euse was given to Augereau, to 
which was shortly joined that of the Rhine. 1\Ioreau had 
been called to Paris to explain his secrecy after ha\-ing dis- 
covered the treason of Pichegru. By one of the errors of 
conduct which more than once disturbed this great gen- 
eral's career, Moreau had lnade public the crime of his 
fonner cOlnrade at the very time when he was a prisoner and 
proscribed. The vanity of Augereau was increased. lIe 
demanded six hundred thousand francs frOIn the lnilitary 
chest of the army of Italy, without giving any reason for his 
request. He had numerous agents in the regiments to explain 
and praise the 18th Fructidor. General Clarke, still respon- 
sible for the negotiations with Austria, was recalled to Paris. 
Bonaparte was irritated, and demanded his retiren1ent. "The 
government acts towards me Inuch as towards Pichegru after 
Vendémiaire. The condition of my mind requires that I 
should mix with the Inass of citizens. A great power has 
been confided to my hands for a long time. I have used it, 
under all circun1stances, for the good of the country; so much 
the worse for those who do not believe in virtue, and who may 
have suspected mine." 
General Bonaparte wished to frighten the Directory, and 
he succeeded; he wanted all his authority and liberty of ac- 
tion in order to conclude the negotiations with Austria, which 
recommenced, after having gone on slowly for several 
B10ntl1s. The conferences which England had accepted, and 
which had been opened at Lille, on the 4th of July, had been 
suddenly interrupted; Treilhard and Bonnier had succeeded 
1Iaret and Letourneur as French plenipotentiaries; the en- 
voys had delnanded the restitution of all the conquests made 
by England over IIolland and Spain. "Have you the powers 
to restore to the French Republic and its allies all their cola. 
nies ? " demanded Treilhard. " No," replied Lord 1falmes- 
bury. "'VeIl, then, go 
nd find them," the envoy of the 
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Directory arrogantly cried. For the second time the English 
ambassador received his passports and the order to leave in 
twenty-four hours. The I)irectory did not wish for peace, 
and in his inmost thought 
Ir. Pitt did not wish it more than 
the Directory. The revolutionary government of France did 
not offer any guaranty to Europe, the ambition of its gener- 
als as ,veIl as its policy disquieted far-seeing minds. Before 
his death General Hoche had conceived the project of a Cis- 
Rhenish republic. 
The instructions of the Directory to the general-in-chief 
of the arn1Y of Italy were contrary to the preliminaries of 
Leoben. "Finish the peace," wrote Barras, " but an honora- 
ble peace; let the Rhine be our lin1Ít; let 1fantua belong to 
the Cisalpine Republic and Venice to the house of Austria." 
Talleyrand added: "The Directory will not ratify the treaty 
passed with the King of Sardinia; one of the articles guar- 
antees to this prince the safety of his kingdom; now we 
cannot give to kings a guaranty against peoples; such an 
engagement would lead us to make war against the pri
ciples 
for which, up to the present time, we have been fighting. Pied- 
mont will become what it can, between France and Italy, 
both of which are free." 
General Bonaparte had made up his n1ind. He seriously 
wished for peace, and did not hide from the Directory the 
reasons which had decided him. "If your u1tÍ1natum is not 
to include the town of \T enice in the emperor's share, I doubt 
if peace will be made; hostilities will recommence in the 
month of October. I shall recall the ten thousand n1en 
whon1 I sent into the interior, and the treaty passed with Sar- 
dinia must be ratified, which will give me eight thousand 
n1en; in spite of these measures the enemy will still be 
stronger than myself. If I take the offensive I shall beat 
hiln, and in fifteen days afer the first shot fired I shall be 
under the walls of \Tienna. If he takes the offensive before 
me, the result becomes very doubtful. 
"But when I approach Vienna, I shall have all the rest 
of the Austrian forces against me; it is necessary, therefore, 
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that the two armies of the Rhine, united in one, should be in 
Bavaria to press the eneIny between two masses. 
"You do not know the Italians; they do not merit that 
forty thousand Frenchmen should be killed for them. I see 
by your letters that you start always froin a false hypothesis; 
you imagine that liberty will cause great things to be done by 
a people who are effen1inate, superstitious, haughty, and cow- 
ardly. You wish D1e to do miracles. I do not know how. I 
have not in Iny anny a single Italian, except fifteen hundred 
young rogues picked up in the streets of different towns of 
Italy, who pillage and are good for nothing. The King of 
Sardinia, with one of his squadrons of cavalry, is stronger 
than all the Cisalpine united." 
Bonaparte did not wait for the ultimatum he asked from 
the Directory; he had kept near him General Clarke, who 
was threatened at Paris, and who served him in his negotia- 
tions; the en1Ìssaries sent him by the directors, and the 
instructions he received, hastened his measures. The propo- 
sitions which he had sent to Austria were conciliatory. The 
Emperor Francis Joseph charged Cobentzel to go to U dine 
to confer with the general. The emperor wrote: "He is in 
possession of my greatest confidence, informed of all my in- 
tentions, and furnished with the most ample powers. I have 
authorized him to hear and receive every proposition tending 
to bring together the two parties after the principles of equity 
and mutual advantage, and to conclude accordingly." 
Cobentzel was very intelligent, and used to diplomatic 
affairs; he was neither resolute nor bold enough to sustain a 
strug6"le with the terrible negotiator who" held peace between 
his hands," as the emperor hilnself said. Afraid and anxious, 
he discussed and argued vainly, throwing extravagant pro- 
posals in the eyes of his interlocutor, and abandoning then1 
soon ,vithout obstinacy or anger. "I send you the confi- 
dential project which the Count Cobentzel has remitted to 
me," wrote Bonaparte to 1'alleyrand; "I have shown him 
all the indignation you will feel in reading it; I replied to 
hiIu by the note annexed. In three or four days all will be 
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terminated - peace or war. I confess to you that I shall do 
all for peace, considering the advanced season and the little 
hope of doing nluch." 
He had passed in review every department of his army. 
"There are, it is true, eighty thousand men," said he; "I 
feed them, I pay them, but I shall not have sixty thousand 
after a day's fighting; I shall win, but I shall have in killed, 
wounded, or prisoners, twenty thousand men less. How shall 
I resist all the Austrian forces which march to the succor of 
Vienna? It 'will take 1110re than a month for the armies 
of the Rhine to co
e to lny aid. In fifteen days the snows 
will block up the routes and the passes. It is all over; I 
must make peace. Venice will pay the cost of the war, and 
the limit of the Rhine. Let the Directory and the lawyers 
say what they will." Then casting a glance on the moun- 
tains covered ,vith the snow which had fallen during the night, 
" Already! before the middle of October! " he repeated. "It 
is all over; peace must be lnade." 
The negotiations were carried on alternately at Passeriano, 
which had becolne the headquarters of Bonaparte, and in 
Cobentzel's house at Udine. On the 16th of October the 
Austrian plenipotentiary obstinately refused the line of the 
Adige. "The emperor is irrevocably resolved to expose 
himself to all the chances of war, and even to fly from his 
capital," said he, "rather than consent to such a shmneful 
peace. Russia offers hil11 her troops; they are ready to 
hasten to his succor; it will be seen what the Russian troops 
are. You do not wish for peace; all the blood shed in this 
new war will be on your head; I set out to-night." 
Bonaparte listened silently, resolved to terminate at a 
single blow the negotiation and the treaty. I-Ie rose without 
speaking, and taking fronl a table a set of porcelain that the 
Empress Catherine had fonnerly given to Cobentzel, he lifted 
it up in his nervous hands. "'VeIl," said he, "the truce is 
then brok
n, and the war declared; but ren1elnber that before 
the end of autunln I shall have crushed your monarchy like 
this porcelain." The precious cups fell in pieces on the 
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floor, and the general left the room. A few n1inutes later 
è 
had retaken the road to his headquarters; and an aide-de- 
camp was left to announce to the Archduke Charles the 
ilnn1ediate renewal of hostilities. 
This was too much for the resolution of Cobentzel; he 
was seized with fear, and gave way. Next day, on the 17th 
of October, the Austrian plenipotentiary accepted the ultima.. 
tlun of General Bonaparte, and the treaty was signed at Pas- 
seriano. It bore the date of Campo Formio, a sI11aIl neutr

l 
village situated between U dine and the French headquarters, 
too poor to offer a respectable house to the plenipotentiaries. 
1Ionge and General Berthier were appointed to carry the 
treaty to Paris. The Directory accepted at the SaIne time 
the peace and the imperious will of the conquering gener
l. 
TaIIeyrand wrote to hilll: "\Vhy, then peace is accolnplished 
- a peace à la Bonaparte. The Directory are satisfied, the 
public enchanted, everything is for the best; we shall hear, 
perhaps, some grumbling from the Italians, but that is of no 
consequence. Adieu, general peacemaker, adieu! Friend- 
ship, admiration, respect, gratitude; one does not know where 
to stop in this enumeration! " 
The treaty of Campo Formio assured to the French 
republic the Austrian Netherlands, the limit of the Rhine, 
1iayence, and the Ionian Islands. It recognized the Cisal- 
pine Republic, comprehending the ROlnagna, the Legations, 
the duchy of l\rloc1ena, Lon1bardy, the Valteline, Bergalno, 
nrescia, and Mantua. Several compensations were stipulated 
for the Duke of 1Iodena and the Stadtholder. A congress 
convoked at Rastatt was to regulate all the questions which 1 
concerned the En1pire; Austria received Frioul, Istria, Dal- 
matia, and Venetia. Bonaparte hin1self was to negotiate at 
Rastatt. Before signing the treaty, and by a separate con- 
vention, the conqueror had stipulated for the liberty of 
La Fayette and his companions in captivity. 
The work was achieved, and the victorious general did not 
prolong his stay abroad. He had cOlnpleted the organization 
of the Cisalpine Republic by giving it a constitution analo- 
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gous to that of the year III. "Divided and bent down by 
tyranny for so 111any years," said he, in saying farewell to the 
Cisalpines, "you could not have regained your liberty; but 
soon, were you left to yourselves, no po\ver on earth will be 
sufficiently strong to take it from you. Up to that time the 
great nation will protect you against the attacks of your 
neighbors." The Venetian patriots groaned, but the general 
did not listen to their appeals. I-Ie pursued his triumphal 
Inarch across Switzerland, everywhere welcomed as the pro- 
tector and hero of the Revolution. Arrived at Rastatt on 
the 25th of Nove111ber, he inuncdiately concluded there a 
military cOl1\Tention. Then leaving to the envoys of the 
Directory, Treilhard and Bonnier, the care of regulating the 
difficulties relative to the indemnities and secularizations, he 
took the road for Paris, where he arrived the 5th of DeceIn- 
ber, at his little house in the Rue Chantereine, or Rue de la 
Victoire, as the public already called it. On the loth the 
Directory received the treaty of Campo Formio publicly at 
the Luxelnbourg. 
The cerenlony was Il1agnificent, and cleverly hid from the 
eyes of the public the differences of opinion that had existed 
bctween the general and the directors. 
\n adroitly flattering 
speech by Talleyrand retraced without exaggeration the glo- 
rious services of the yictor of Italy to do honor to the genius 
of the Revolution. Bonaparte replied by a few simple and 
serious words. "Citizen directors," said he, "the French 
people, to be free, had to conlbat with kin6"s; to obtain a 
constitution founded on reason it had eighteen centuries of 
prejudices to vanquish; you and the constitution of the year 
III. together, have triulnphed over all obstacles. Religion, 
feudalism, and royalty, ha\Te successively, during twenty ages, . 
governed Europe, but the peace you have just concluded begins 
the era of representati\"e governll1ents. You have succeeded 
in organizing the great nation, whose vast territory is only cir- 
cumscribed because nature h:1s herself placed limits to it. 
"I ha\'e the honor to remit to you the treaty signed at 
Calnpo Fonnio and ratified by his 1l1ajcsty the Emperor, 
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"The peace secures the liberty, the prosperity, and the 
glory of the Republic. vYhen the happiness of the French 
people shall be seated on the best organic laws, the whole of 
Europe will becoIl1e free." 
Unanimous cheering drowned the last words; and the 
immense crowd, which had not heard the speech, hailed with 
transport the author of peace. Two generals, Joubert and 
Andréossy, advanced at the same tilne, acconlpanied by the 
sounds of the choirs from the Conservatoire, carrying the 
flag which the Directory presented to the anny of Italy. An 
inscription covered its tri-colored silk: "The arnlY of Italy 
has made a hundred and fifty thousand prisoners; it h3.s 
taken one hundred and sixty-six flags, five hundred and fifty 
pieces of siege artillery, six hundred field-pieces, five bridge 
equipages, nine vessels, twelve frigates, twelve corvettes, 
eighteen galleys. - Annistices with the ICings of Sardinia 
and Naples, the Pope, the Dukes of Parnla and ]\10dena.- 
Preliminaries of Leonen. - Convention of Montebello with 
the republic of Genoa. - Treaties of peace of Tolentino, of 
Cmnpo Formio. - Liberty given to the peoples of Bologna, 
of Ferr2.ra, of 1\lodena, of 11assa-Carrara, of ROlnagna, of 
Lonlbardy, of Brescia, of Berganlo, of Mantua, of Cremona, 
of a part of the V éronais, of Chiavenna, of Born1Ïo, and of 
the Valteline; to the people of Genoa, to the imperial fiefs; 
to the peoples of the departnlen ts of Corcyra, of the Egean 
Sea and of Ithaca. - Sent to Paris the nlasterpieces of 
l\Iichael Angelo, of Guerchino, of Titian, of Paul Veronese, 
of Correggio, of Albano, of the Carrachi, of Raphael, of Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, etc. - Trium"phed in eighteen pitched battles: 
l\Iontenotte, l\'Iillesimo, Mondovi, Lodi, Borghetto, Lonato, 
Castiglione, Roveredo, Dassano, Saint-Georges, Fontana- 
Ni\ya, Caldiero, .Arcola, Rivoli, Fa\'orite, Tagliamento, Tar- 
\Vis, Neumark. - Fought sixty-seven combats." 
vVhen Bonaparte had received the flag which had been 
presented to him, as well as to Augereau, on the day after 
the battle of Arcola, he sent it to Lannes with these words: 
- " The Legislative Body give lne a f]:lg in remembrance of 
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the battle of Arcola. On the field of Arcola there was a 
nloment when the uncertain victory required all the coura
e 
of the chiefs. \V ounded in three places and covered with 
blood, you quitted the ambulance, resol ved to conquer or die. 
I saw you constantly on that day, in the forenlost rank of the 
brave. It is with you as much as anyone - one who, at the 
head of the' infernal COIU111n,' arrived first at Dego, passed 
the Po and the Adda - it is with you should be deposited 
this honorable flag, which covers with glory the grenadiers 
you have constantly commanded." 
I t was thus that General Bonaparte distributed to his COIn- 
rades in glory the honors bestowed on himself, as if already 
so certainly assured of the foreUlost rank that all rivalry with 
hin1 was in1possible. Modest and reserved in his behavior, 
he rarely appeared in public; even at that tin1e he was 
always dressed in that costunle of the Institute which he re- 
ceived on accepting the meinbership of which Carnot had 
been violently deprived. I-Ie watched, however, attentively 
the procedure of the Directory, so jealous and suspicious of his 
glory as well as of his aU1bition. A large arn1Y was prepared 
on the coasts, destined, it was said, to effect a descent upon 
England. Bonaparte had been named general-in-chief of it ; 
Desaix was chosen as his chief of staff - an appointlnent 
which he owed to the friendship of Eonaparte. On Inature 
reflection Eonaparte thought that this invasion on the Eng- 
lish coasts was impossible, and the lneans prepared for it 
absolutely insufficient. But he had already conceived an- 
other project more serious, he thought, more bold and Inore 
seductive to an in1agination always adventurous in spite of 
its coldness; only by his 1110St intimate friends had he ever 
been heard to speak of it. It seenled as if the general had 
concentrated all his faculties upon t,he expedition against 
England; he visited the coast froin Etaples to \Valcheren, 
collecting infonnation froin fishermen and smugglers, and ex- 
amining the creeks and rocks. " It is too risky a cast of the 
dice," said he, on returning; "I will not hazard it; I have 
no desire to ganlLle thus with the des till)" of France." Seven 
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years later, master of all the resources of a settled govern. 
Inent, the difficulties of the enterprise were once more to 
triumph over his passionate caprice. In 1805, in order to 
avenge himself upon the rebel elements, he was conlpelled 
to make an onslaught upon Germany. In 1798 he turned 
his thoughts towards the East. 
"I don't want to ren1ain here," he had already said; 
"there is nothing to do; they won't listen to anything; I see 
that if I stay here I shall soon be exhausted. Everything 
here is used up; already, I have no more glory to win. This 
little Europe does not furnish enough of it; I nlust go to the 
East - the birthplace of highest glory. If the successful 
issue of a descent upon England appears doubtful, as I fear 
it is, the army of England will beconle the arnlY of the East, 
and I therefore go to Egypt." 
Another mind as large as that of Bonaparte, although less 
practical than his, had fornlerly conceived the san1e thought. 
Leibnitz said to Louis XIV. when in arms against the Dutch, 
" It is not in their own country, sire, that you will be able to 
conquer these republicans; you could not cross their dikes, 
and you would range all Europe on their side. It is in Egypt 
that you must strike them. There you will find the true road 
of the commerce of India; you will take away this comn1erce 
from the Dutch, you will assure the perpetual dOlninion of 
France in the Levant; you will make all Christendol1l rejoice; 
you will fill the world with astonishnlent and admiration. 
Europe, far from leaguing against you, will unite in applaud- 
ing you." 
Louis XIV. knew how to avenge himself upon the Dutch 
without permitting himself to be led away by the imposIng 
and chimerical schelne of Leibnitz; the Directory refused to 
be influenced by the reasons that appeared so convincing to 
General Bonaparte. The long precarious state of the Otto- 
man Porte; the importance of Egypt to the En
lish, and in 
consequence to France; the facilities that would be found 
for seizing upon the island of l\lalta - such were the ar
;u- 
nlents and the hopes which this powerful and fruitful mind 
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passed in turns before the eyes of the hesitating and suspi- 
cious Governnlent. The war broke out again, and the French 
Republic found in Switzerb.nd and in Italy that Bonaparte 
was not the only oppr
ssor of the national liberties which he 
professed to enfranchise. The emperor becan1e alarmed, and 
the English n1inister said in Parliament, "There is no peace 
possible with the Republic." 
General Berthier had been put in command of the anny 
of Italy, and Joseph Bonaparte represented France at Rome. 
The French re\'olutionists and the Italian democrats had never 
gÏ\.en up the idea of overthrowing the papal power, hostile 
to all their principles, irreconcilable with all their hopes. 
The people of the Roman States were excitable, the Govern- 
Inent l11arked by many abuses. The ambassador strove to 
nloderate the growing excitelnent. On December 28 an 
attempt at insurrection, easily repressed, resulted in a num- 
ber of insurgents forcing their way eyen into the Corsini 
Palace, the residence of Joseph Bonaparte; a certain nUlnber 
of French artists took part in it. The ambassador appeared, 

nd with hin1 his attachés and General Duphot, young and 
already distinguished in the war in Italy, and betrothed to 
the sister-in-law of Joseph Bonap
rte. A contest having be- 
gun between a patrol of cav2.lry, ,,"ho had entered the court of 
the palace in pursuit of the fugitives, Duphot and a few other 
Inilitary men threw then1seh.es between the contending par- 
ties, when Duphot was killed. Although the papal troops 
withdrew, firing was still heard in the streets. The anger and 
natural sorrow of the ambassador grew into irritation and 
alarmed the ROlnan revolutionists. He demanded his pass- 
ports, refusing the explanations of the Papal Governrnent, 
and retired to Florence. Cacault, the French Ininister, well 
informed as to the state of affairs at Rome, on receiving him 
said: "I foretold this to you; if you had not received in 
your house the revolutionists that I have constantly driven 
from lnine, an this would not have happened. It is his own 
fault th;lt Gcner
l Duphot h
s been killed. After aII, we 
wanted a pretext 2b
inst Roa:.e, and nov: we have one." 
VOL. VI. - 29 
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Already General Berthier had received orders to march 
on ROIl1e. lIe was not, and he felt that he was not, a suitable 
man for revolutionary enterprises. Naturally honest, sin- 
cerely devoted to his duties, without the initiative spirit, in 
spite of his indefatigable activity, he had conjured Bonaparte 
to release hinl froin so arduous a task. "I ask you as a favor 
to withdraw lne from Iny cOlnmand; I only accepted it be- 
cause you proposed it to lne, and under the supposition that 
it \vould only last a nlonth. I have always told you I wanted 
to get away from revolutions; four years in Ainerica and ten 
in France are quite enough. I will fight as a soldier as long 
as my country has enenlies to fight against, but I do not wish 
to nlix nlyself up with revolutionary politics." Still he ad- 
vanced, obedient as ever, without well understanding what 
was the nlission intrusted to his charge. "The troops are 
barefoot, I have not a halfpenny, and the generals are think- 
ing of nothing but getting back to France; the result is a 
disorganization disastrous to important oper<ltions. I-Iowe\'er, 
I shall act in such a way that our vengeance shall be without 
blemish, that is to say without pillage." Neither Austria nor 
Naples consented to intervene between the court of Rome 
and the French Republic. The Pope nlade an attempt at 
resistance, confining himself to measures for the maintenance 
of good order; prayers were ordered in all the churches. 
"I reached Rome this morning," wrote General Berthier to 
Bonaparte, on February 10, 1798. "I find in this country 
nothing but the most profound consternation, and not a glim- 
mer of the spirit of liberty. One solitary patriot has pre- 
sented himself to me, and has offered to set at liberty 2000 
convicts; you may judge how I received him. I think that 
111ilitary operations have becolne superfluous, and that there 
is Inore need here of negotiators. I consider my presence 
useless. I reiterate the request that I have already 11lade to 
you to recall me beside you." On the s
me day, without a 
thought about the instructions of the Directory or of the 
comlnissioners sent him, the general granted to the Pope a 
capitulation. Pius VI. refused to quit Rome, and a detach- 
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rnent of 500 lllen was told off to guard his person. Five days 
later a TI10b of revolutionists betook then1selves to the Vatican, 
shouting, " Long liye the Republic; down with the Pope! " 
A numerous crowd collected in the forenoon; the Ronlan 
Repu blic was proclaimed. According to the instructions of 
the Directory, the general-in-chief relnained a spectator of 
the 11lovelnent, long prepared by the action of France, and 
encouraged or sustained by the presence of French troops. 
" You will elnploy all your influence to organize the Ronlan 
Republic, avoiding, however, anything that would ostensibly 
show that you were acting by the orders of the govenllnent." 
The Sacred College, like the Pope, bowed their heads before 
the doom which they had foreseen; fourteen cardinals were 
present at the 7è DCltlll \vhich was solelnnly sung to celebrate 
the proclalnation of the Repu1: lic. It was again to General 
Bonaparte that Berthier rendered an account of his conduct 
tow
rds the new Republic. ,. The French anny has shown 
itself, and ROine is free. The assen1bled people of this great 
capital have declared their independence and resun1ed their 
rights. A deputation 'waited on l11e, and at the capitol I rec- 
ognized the Roman P..epublic in the name of the French 
Republic. The deputies pre
ented nle with a crown in the 
nalne of the .H..om:ln people. I told thenl, in receiving it, 
that it belonged to General Bonaparte, whose exploits had 
paved the way for liberty, and that I received it for him." 
The Pope's presence at the Vatican, and the maintenance 
of religious cerenlonies, were too much for the revolutionary 
and anti-Christian passions of the Directory. Perenlptory 
instructions were at once issued. "The so-called capitulation 
with reference to the Pope, decreed by Gener21 Berthier, is 
annulled. General Eerthier will at on
e arrest the Pope 
and his household, and transport them imn1ediately to Portu- 
gal in a vessel 
\yith a flag of truce. lIe will likewise send 
away by sea, frmn the territory of the ROlnan States, all car. 
dinals and priests who formed p
ut of the Rmnan Govern- 
ment; he will have thenl landed upon the territory of the 
Two Sicilies. He will form at once a provisional govenlll1cnt, 
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2nd will take Il1caSUres, in concert with the comnlissioners of 
the Directory, to establish a definitive governlnent without 
delay." At the san1e tÏ1ne General r
1assc;lla received orders 
to n1
rch on R0I11e arrd tàke con1111and of the arn1)', hence- 
forth divided into two corps. The P,-evolution w
s triU111ph2..l1t 
at Rome. The Pope refused to choose a place of residence 
or to hoist the tri-colored cockaùe. "I know," said he, "no 
other insignia than those with which the Church has decorated 
111e; my body is at your luercy, 111)' soul belongs to God. I 
acknowlege the hand which strikes down the flock and the 
shepherd; I worship it, and aln resigned. You offer lne a 
pension; I haye no need of it. .A sac1
 to cover InyseIf, and 
a stone upon which to rest n1Y head, are all I need. It is 
enough for an old man who wishes to end his days in peni- 
tence." And as they still insisted upon his decision to set 
out: "I am old and very infirnl," said Pius VI.; "I cannot 
forsake lny people and illY duties; I wish to die here." "One 
can die anywhere," roughly replied I-I aIle r, the treasurer of 
the an11Y. On the night of February 20, the Pope was 
relnoved froln the Vatican and conducted to Siena. Tossed 
about fronl one place of exile to another, Pius VI. arrived 
fifteen Inonths later at Valencia (14th of July, 1799), where at 
length he died on August 29, indonlitably cahn and firnl. 
r\ will lnore powerful than that of the Directory was to seek 
in vain to crush his successor. 
Ronle, Ineanwhile, was a prey to the most violent disorder; 
since the iron hand and indefatigabJe vigilance of the general- 
in-chief had ceased to restrain pillage, frightful extortions 
were every\yhere practised upon the municipalities and the 
inhabitants. The generals and the comnlissioners grew rich. 
whilst the troops remained without pay, without clothing, 2.ncl 
almost without food. Already Iuilitary insurrections had 
taken place at Cremona and 1\Iantua. Froln the mOlnellÌ 
when General 1\Iasséna received the c01nmand, sedition of 
the gravest character n1anifested itself in Rome. lIe was 
accused of an insatiable avarice, in sad contrast to the heroisI11 
()f his martial conduct. An assembly of officers protested 
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against the appointlnent of the new general, and s0Iicited 
I
erthier not to yield up his comlnan
l. The soldiers conl- 
pbined of the exactions cOinmitted in the nanle of the anl1Y, 
without its obtaining even the pay that was due. Berthier 
was no longer in ROIne; Masséna was obliged to retire to 
ì\lonte Rosso. He quitted this refuge for a In0111ent, to 
repress at the head of his troops an i:i1surrection of the ROIllan 
people. But the irritation of tIle anny could not be appe
sed ; 
already Gouvion St. Cyr was oa the w
y to t2.ke the cOlllmand. 
The entire anny of It:.ly W2S replz.ced under the orders of 
Berthicr. Threp- hundred o
:ìcers had si6r
ed the protest 
against l\'[asséna; only twenty-one were 2.rrested and sent to 
the castle of St. An 6 elo, and these in the end disavowed 
their sign
tures. The Directory WQS neither powerful nor 
bold enough to act \vÏth vi6'or against the anny, the only sup- 
port of its tottering authority, and hence the sedition went 
unpunished. As General Gouvion St. Cyr was 1:>eloyed and 
esteeIned by the soldiers, order was re-estab1ishcd - 
h\'ays 
precarious in the anny when anlongst a conquered people. 
The C0I11nlissioners of the Directory - 1fonge, Florent, Fay- 
poult, and Daunou - were weighed down by the difficulties of 
their task; their nloney was growing scarce. "Our resources 
are ahl10st nothing," wrote Berthier; "Rome is poor in cash, 
and we 111USt haye nloney to provide us with food, and to sus- 
tain its new governnlent. There are 50,000 beggars in the 
city." So great was the disorder in the Cisalpine Republic. 
In Switzerland, under the influence of revolutionary prin- 
ciples, at the insti 6 ation of l\1engaud, recently nlinister of 
France, the inhabitants of the territories subject to sonle of 
the cantons, especially those under Vaud, were agitating with 
a view to cast off the yoke. The leaders of this movement 
had reasons for counting upon the support of t!1e Directory. 
Ochs, a wealthy and important citizen of Bâle, and Colonel 
Laharpe, an ad'iocate of Vaud, fornlerly preceptor to the 
Grand Dukes Alexander and Constantine of Russia, had 
entered into relations with the GovenUClent of the French 
H.epubIic. A new constitution, re-uniting all the canton
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under a central power, was communicated to the lnembers 
of the Directory, who approved it. They declared, on De- 
cClnber 28, 1797, that the French Republic supported the 
protests that were being raised against the sovereignty of 
Berne and Fribourg. At the san1e time a corps of French 
troops took possession of the territory of Bienne, a depend- 
ency of the Bishop of Bile, long claimed by France. The 
resolutions passed by the Diet assembled at Aarau were not 
executed. The Revolution successively gained all the can- 
tons; everywhere a den10cratic constitution was proclaimed. 
But in vain did the patriots think it was thus possible to avoid 
the intervention of the French Republic. Under pretext of 
sustaining the insurrection of the canton of Vaud, General 
Mesnard established his headquarters at Lausanne. In 
spite of the protests of the Great Council of Berne, General 
Schauen bourg, with seventeen thousand 111en, left the army 
of the Rhine, and advanced towards the frontiers of Soleure ; 
General Brune had just been nan1ed cOlnmander-in-chief of 
the army in Helvetia. In the conferences which he in1medi- 
ately opened at BâIe, and afterwards at Payerne, the general 
was able to convince himself that the contagion of the French 
Revolution had not con1n1unicated itself to the whole of 
Switzerland. The old Helvetian patriotism, and passionate 
attachment to the Catholic faith, still existed alnongst the 
mountains of the sn1aller cantons; under the direction of the 
Bernese aristocracy, resistance was organized. Political dis- 
sensions, and the illusions carefully kept up by General 
Brune as to the ulterior designs of the Directory, enfeebled 
the resources and hindered the operations of Erlach, intrust- 
ed with the con1mand of the Swiss troops; the Bernese anny 
\vas beaten at the passage of the Sénie by General Schauen- 
bourg. Erlach shared the same fate at Fraubrunnen; he 
gave way, only to perish in the retreat, under the attack of 
peasants who accused him of treason. The same danger 
lnenaced the advocate Steiger, the heroic defender of Swiss 
liberty, in spite of his great age. The French generals, 
established in Berne, proudly acknowledged the courage of 
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which their adversaries had given proof. "It is an adlnirable 
thing," said Schauenbourg, "that troops who have not lnade 
war for two centuries should have been able to sustain five 
consecutive c01l1bats, and that they should be with difficulty 
dri\Ten froln one post, only to be found holding and defend- 
in6 another." "Knowing Switzerland to be a nursery of sol- 
diers, and its cities yast barracks," wrote Brune to General 
Bonaparte, "I haye everything to dread fron1 outpost skir- 
n1Ïshes. I have kept them off by negotiations th:lt I know not 
to be sincere on the part of the Bernese; at length, taking 
my resolution, I have executed 
t with a celerity that assures 
it success." 
Scarcely had h
 entered Berne, when General Brune pro- 
claimed the deAnocratic constitution. It had been every- 
where circu 1 ,ated in Switzerland, and the insurgent canton 
accepted it without resistance. The sInaller cantons were 
passionately attached to the traditional régÏ1ne of their coun- 
try, and loudly declared against the uniform constitution. At 
one tilDe Brune was authorized to form in Switzerland three 
republics - I-Ielvetia, Rhodania, and Tellguria; but the in- 
trigne for unity caused this project to fall through. Brune 
was sent into Italy, after having been con1pelled to proclain1 
the unity of the Helvetic Republic. It was after long and 
furious cOlnbats testified to the patriotic obstinacy of the 
,.nountaineers, that they were at last reduced to silence. In 
the month of :rvfay, 1798, the new Constitution, constructed 
upon the model of that of France, was already in vigorous 
action. Geneva was united to France, and the free city of 
J\1ulhouse shared the saIne fate. The treasures, slowly 
::unassed by the careful acln1inistration of the cantonal or fed- 
r.:ral councils, were confiscated to the use of the French Re- 
public; the protection of the Directory assumed the position, 
and claimed the rights, of conquest. A French commissioner 
nalned Rapinat, brother-in-law of Rewbell, caused the seals 
placed upon its treasuries and storehouses by the cantonal 
authorities to be ren10ved; heavy fines were in1posed on old 
and rich families accused of having provoked the war; req. 
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uisitIons in kind were exacted froin the cIties. The exac- 
tions became so enonnous, and the proceedings of Rapinat 
so violent, that the I)irectory found itself c0I11pclled to recall 
hin1. An alliance offensive and defensive ,,,as concluded 
between the Helvetic and French Republics (August 19, 
179 8 ). Two great n1Ïlitary roads traversing the Swi
s terri- 
tory opened to the French annies the road to Cenl1
ny and 
Italy; the Italian bailiwicks had been annexed to the Cisal- 
pine Republic. Thus were developed round the l'rench 
H..epublic cities allied or subject. The Batavian Republic 
continued to be agitated by grave interior dissensions; in 
Holland, as in Switzerland, attachn1ent to the past contended 
with den10cratic passions and infection. The old Dutch pa- 
tricians, like the partisans of the house of Or
nge, were 
antagonistic to the united government established by the 
Revolution and the arms of France. Frequently contradic- 
tory COllþS d'état had agitated the new Republic; everywhere 
France was c01l1pelled to use its preponderating power to 
protect the fragile and precarious work of its policy. The 
conferences of the congress of Rastatt remained ineffec- 
tive. In vain was General Bernadotte sent as ambassador to 
Vienna, and Sièyes to Berlin; the illustrious melnber of the 
Convention exercised no influence upon the Prussian cabinet, 
and lived in isolation, a stranger, and suspected by his col
 
leagues of the corþs diþlollzatique. Contrary to the usage of 
foreign powers at Vienna, Bernadotte, under the order of the 
Directory, had insisted on hoisting the tri-colored flag before 
the gate of his palace; a mob tore it down, and kept the an1- 
b:lssador besieaed for some tÎ1ne. Bernadotte demanded 
b 
his passports and quitted Austria. The counsel of General 
Bonaparte was sought. " If you were wishing for war," said 
he to the Directory, "you might as well have prepared for it 
independently of the adventure of Bernadotte. It was not 
necessary to send your troops into Switzerland, into Southern 
I taly, and upon the shores of the ocean; these Ineasures indi- 
cated that you counted upon peace. Bernadotte has essen- 
tially erred. In declaring war, you will play the galne of 
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England. Be sur
 that Austria will giye you e\Tery satisfJ ç- 
tion." J-Ie offered at the same titne to repair to Rastatt tp 
nc;-otiate, but the Directory dreaded his influence, prepo
l' 
derant in diplolnatic councils as at the he
d of armies. ] 
 
had recognized the advantages which the expedition to Egyp\ 
offered to remove a servant who threatened to become a lna:\- 
ter. Orders were given to General Bonaparte to set out fc 1 
1'oulon. For a moment he hesitated to quit Europe. 1'h\ 1 
ill-feeling evinced towards him by the Directory had touched 
him to the quick. He spoke of sending in his resignation. 
Rewbell handed hÍ1n a pen. "\Yrite," said he. "Do you 
wish to retire fr0111 the service? The Republic will lose in 
you 3. brave and clever gener
l, but she h3.s still children 
who will not abandon her." l\Ierlin of Douai tore up the 
paper. 
"It is all over," said Bonaparte, on getting hOlne. "I 
have tried everything with them, but they don't want lne. It 
might be necessary to overthrow them and 111ake myself king, 
but it will not do to think of that yet. The nobles would 
never consent to it; I have tried how the land lies. The 
pear is not yet ripe; I should be alone; it is necessary to 
dazzle this country a while longer." 
Barras had formerly spoken of this question to the can. 
queror of Italy, in the hour of bis triumph. " They wanted 
to Inake me King of Italy or Duke of 1filan," said Bona- 
parte; "but I don't think of anything of that sort in any 
country." " You do well not to think of it in France,': 
replied the other, lately become a director of the Republic) 
"for if the Directory were to send you to the Temple to- 
1110rrow, there would not be four persons to oppose it." On 
l\iay 3, 179 6 , General Bonaparte set out for Toulon. 
It was only on l\1ay 19 that the fleet put to sea under the 
orders of Admiral Brueys. It included thirteen French and 
two Venetian ships of the line, fourteen Veneti
n or French 
frigates, and four hundred transport \>essels. Fifty thousand 
men embarLed, roused and excited by the proclamation 01 
their general:- 
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" Soldiers! you are one of the wings of the army of 
England. You ,vaged war 
nnongst the nlountains, on the 
plains, and in besieging cities. It remains for you to wage 
war upon the seas. 
"The Roman legions, that you have many tilnes imitated, 
but not yet equalled, fought against Carthage, time after 
time, upon the sea and on the plains of Zalna. Victory 
never forsook theIn, because they vv"ere constantly brave, pa- 
tient to endure fatigue, well disciplined, and united amongst 
thenlselves. 
" Soldiers! the eyes of Europe are upon you. You have 
great destinies to fulfil, battles to engage in, dangers and 
fatigues to overcon1e; you will do nlore than you have yet 
done for the prosperity of your country, the welfare of man- 
kind, and your own glory. 
" Soldiers, sailors - infantry, artillery, cavalry - be 
united! Remelnber that in the day of battle you have 
need of one another. 
"Soldiers, sailors, you have been hitherto neglected! 
To-day the greatest solicitude of the Republic is for you; 
you will be worthy of the anny of which you fonn part. 
"The genius- of Liberty, which froln the InOlnent of its 
birth has made the Republic the arbiter of Europe, wills also 
that it become the arbiter of the seas and of the most distant 
nations. " 
The soldiers were as yet ignorant of their destination; 
England was equally ignorant, and the Mediterranean was 
free. Nelson had received orders to re-enforce the blockade 
of Cadiz, and to cruise before Toulon. Tempests drove hilTI 
away towards the isles of Saint-Pierre; when he re-appeared 
upon our coasts, the divisions sent from Civita Vecchia and 
Ajaccio had already set sail for lVlalta. On June 9 they 
were joined by the chief squadron before that island. 
The briIIiant days of the order of the I-Iospitallers had 
come to an end. Torn by intestine dissensions, alternately 
under French or German domination, the Knights had rec- 
ognized as their protector the Enlperor Paul 1. of Russia. 
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In the imaginations of his mad brain, the czar had even 
conceived th
 design of appointing himself Grand .L,Iaster. 
Count Homspech, then at the head of the order, W:lS old and 
feeble; he had not been willing to believe in the infonnation 
gi \Ten by the Bailiff of Schenau :lfter the congress of Rastatt, 
that the Directory had designs on the island of 11al ta. 'Yhen 
the Ï1nmense squadron appeared in sight, and General Dona- 
parte delnandeclleave to enter the roadstead, disorder seized 
on all minds and all councils. The prepar:ltions for defence 
confusedly attempted by the I(nights 
\Vere hindered by the 
people of the island, who cried" Treason! " The entry to 
the ports was denied to the French fleet, and already prepa- 
rations were made for disembarkation and attack. Vessel 
after vessel was ranged in position. heightening the fright 
and confusion. The general sent to the French consul a 
letter addressed to the Grand l\1aster, annouílcing his inten- 
tion of taking by force that which the order of the Hospital- 
Iers refused to hUlnanity. At the san1e tilne the cOlnlnander 
of Bosredon gave in his resignation, declaring to the Grand 
Master that he had n1ade a vow to fight against Turks and 
not against the French. He was imn1ediately sent to prison. 
Already Generals Desaix, Baraguay d'HiIliers, and Vaubois, 
had carried the redoubts and landed. The populace took 
refuge in the city of ValeUa. 
The municipal authorities made known to the Grand 
Master that they were about to ask for a suspension of hos- 
tilities from Bonaparte; the Knights were furious in abuse, 
threatening to have the officials hanged. "Robbers and 
ass3.ssins are hanged," said the delegates boldly, "but depu- 
ties of the nation are usually heard." Ferdinand de Hom- 
spech yielded to the fear of a popular rebeIlion against order. 
The Dutch consul was requested to ask for a suspension of 
hostilities; the COlTIlnander of DolO1nieu. a member of the 
order, and who took part in the scientific expedition at- 
tached to the French Army, went to impress on the general 
the arguments in favor of clemency. Bonaparte never had 
any intention of using rigor. The plenipotentiaries soon 
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presented thenlselves on board Bonaparte's vesseL "You 
do well to COlne, gentlclnen, -, said he: "the bombardment 
was just going to begin." The island of l\Ialta was officially 
ceded to the French Republic, the Knights forswearing all 
alliance with Russia. "They would never have consented/' 
they declared, "to pass under the power of a schismatic
l 
prince." "Be that as it l1lay," said General Bonaparte, "we 
have prevented it." He treated generously the Grand IvIaster 
and the French Knights, whose pensions were assured to them. 
'fhe general prol1lised to use his good offices with the powers 
of Europe to insure the saIne advantages to other memb
rs 
of the order. Forty-four Knights elected to serve in the 
army of France. 
General Bonaparte entered the city of Valetta amidst the 
irritation of the people. He coldly received the Grand 
Master, who was to quit the island pronlptly. The place; 
was so strong that the military men were astonished at its 
having been so miserably defended. " It was lucky for us 
that there was sonle one here to open the gate to us," said 
General CaffarelIi; "without that, we should not have got 
in. ,
 
Eight hours later, on June 19, the French squadron 
again put to sea, leaving the new government of the island 
under the direction of General Vaubois. The prisoners had 
been set free, enlbarking in great nUlnbers on board the 
fleet, or restored to their native countries; thirty old or inva- 
lid Knights alone relnained at Malta, for the Inost part enl- 
ployed in the service of France. The English, Russian, and 
Portuguese merchandise was seized, and the Order of Malta 
was abolished. This was the third ancient and tilne-honored 
governnlent destroyed, since the peace of Canlpo Formio, by 
the French Revolution, without proyocation and without any 
pretext but the instinct of conquest. At the same titne 
Nelson arrived at Naples, pursuing the enenlY that had es- 
caped him. A thick fog enveloped for a time our fleet; 
upon this great highway of the seas, where ships encounter 
each other so often, the two fleets cruised without perceiving 
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ach other. Nelson arrived at Alexandria before the French 
vessels; turning to pursue theIn, he set sail towards the Dar- 
danelles. Bonaparte appeared before Alexandria July J, 
179 8 . 
He hurried forward the diselnbarkation, as he foresaw 
thte. return of the English. A sail appeared on the horizon. 
The general thought he saw the advanced guard of the Eng- 
lish fleet. "Fortune," he cried, "thou art forsaking me. 
\\'hat! not even five hours!" The tri-colored flab was rec- 
úgnized; only five thousand men had landed; the ,,,,eather 
was bad, and they were not able to disembark the horses. 
Hcedless of the gathering night, Bonaparte set out on foot 
for Alexandria, at the head of his troops. General Caffa- 
rell:
 with his wooden leg, accompanied hÎ1n boldly across 
the sands. "Caffarelli fears nothing," said the soldiers; 
"he hafJ always one foot in France." They arrived before 
,A.lexa.!1dria at the break of day. 
r[ h
 ancient city of .A.lexandria was in ruins, and served 
as a habitation for a few r\.rabs; the new city, rich and COll1- 
Inercial, was scarcely defended, and Bonaparte was soon 
Inaster of it. Kléber, \vounded during the assault, was in- 
trusted with the command of the garrison. The great bulk 
of the army pushed forward across the sands to march on 
Cairo. 
The capital of Egypt was protected by the army of the 
l\Iamelukes, formerly constituted by the Otton1an Porte as a 
guard for the pacha entrusted with the gov-:rnlnent of Egypt. 
They had becolne the masters of the country, without any 
consideration for the sultan or for his representatives. The 
!_Iamelukes, to the nUlnber of twelve or thirteen thousand, 
waited on, like the ancient Knights, by Arabian men-at- 
anus, obeyed only their chiefs or beys. The most powerful 
alnoni
st these beys was Ibrahiln, then charged with the 
adlnini.J
ration of the interior, and I\1urad, who directed the 
Inilita!i.'f affairs. The Coptic population obeyed the 1\Imne- 
lukes, and de\"oted themselves to COlnmerce. The ..Arabs, 
nUUlel JUS and considerable, were kept in angry subjection. 
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From the first, BOl1ap
lrte discerned this aniInosity of the two 
races. He addressed hinlself to the Arab sheiks, announ- 
cing his design of overthrowing the tyranny of the Manlelukes. 
Everywhere his proclamation called upon the Arabs to place 
theulselves under his protection. "People of Egypt,H said 
he, "they tell you that I am come to destroy your religion; 
do not believe them; tell thenl that I mn come to restore to 
you your rights, to punish the usurpers; and that I respect, 
nlore than the 1'vIanleluke, God and his prophet and the 
Koran. Is it not we who have destroyed the Pope, who said 
it was necessary to make war against I\1ussulmans? Is it 
not we who have destroyed the Knights of l\1alta, because 
those nladnlen believed that God willed them to make war 
against the I\1ussulnlans? Thrice happy those who are on 
our side! I-Iappy even those who reillain neuter! But woe, 
threefold woe, to those who shall ann for the J\1anleluke, and 
fight against us! God has cursed thenl as usurpers and 
tyrants. Is there a beautiful piece of land, it belongs to the 
J\1aInelukes. Is there a beautiful slave, a fine horse, or a 
grand house, it belongs to the l\IaInelukes. If Egypt is their 
domain, let them show the charter by which God has given it 
to them. God is just and pitiful to the people; He has 
ordained that the enlpire of the Man1elukes should end." 
The soldiers had received the instructions of their general, 
and, \yhilst laughing in their sleeves, conformed to the toler- 
ance which he exacted from theln with regard to Islanlism. 
Indifferent to all religious faith, they contenlplated with sonle 
astonishlnent the signs of l\1ussuhnan piety. Their courage 
and their patience were at once put under proof. In the 
n1Ïdst of a country foreign to their habits and manners, iso- 
b.ted in the bOS01l1 of an ilnnlense population that might at 
any Inoment beconle hostile, they traversed, without stores or 
wagons, a vast desert which refused then1 even a drop of 
water, for all the wells had been destroyed by the Arabs. 
The officers themseh'es \",ere irrit:lted and discouraged; only 
the general-in-chief, unconquerable and indefatigable, ani- 
mated his anny by his powerful will. They ani ved at the 
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banks of the Nile, and the sight of it revived the energies of 
his soldiers. The appearance of a small body of the enelny 
near the village of Chebreiss still further re-anill1ated their 
courage. "A little disheartened by fatigue, as always happens 
when one has enough of glory," said Bonaparte, "I find the 
soldiers adlnirable under fire." The 1vlaInelukes, led by 
lVIurad Bey, dashed in vain against our irrnnovable columns; 
they retired to join the Turkish army on the heights of Cairo. 
Ten thousand 1\1:an1elukes were assell1bled there for the de- 
fence of the capital. 
Already were seen the golden n1inarets of Cairo, and in 
the far distance, to the right, the ancient pyralnids, the ilnper- 
ishable work of Hebrew slaves. rrhe strong Ïlnagination of 
Bonaparte was struck by the sight. "Soldiers," he cried, 
pointing to theln with his hand, "renlenlber that froln the 
summits of those monuments forty centuries look down upon 
you!" Beside the general nlarched the illustrious savants 
who accolnpanied him, as bold and as indefatigable as him- 
self. The troops had conceived a great respect for theln since 
the cOlnbat of Chebreiss. ]\T onge and TIerthollet, who were 
the first attacked on the flotilla, had given proof of an heroic 
cahn. Upon the left bank of the Nile, opposite Cairo, Murad 
Bey waited for the invaders of the East. fIe had intrenched 
himself in the village of Enlbabeh; the fellahs and the jan- 
issaries defended the ralnparts; the l\lamelukes were spread 
out between the river and the pyrmnids. 
The French army was fonned into five squares, each con- 
sisting of one division. The bayonets sparkled in the sun 
like an insurmountable wall; when the l\1an1elukes precipi- 
tated thelnselves upon it for the attack, orders had been given 
to wait for the assault and fire all together. FrOln division to 
division, from fortress to fortress, the terrible squadrons, suc- 
cessively repulsed, began to fall into disorder. The janissa- 
ries and the fellahs had gone away before theln; they were 
attacked by two French dh'isions. Em babeh was captured. 
The l\Ialnelukes took flight, after setting fire to thcir camp, 
and to the barques that carried their riches. The battle of 
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the Pyran1Ïds \"as gained; the soldiers set thelIlselves to rob 
the dead, collecting rich spoils with e:lse. The sheiks opened 
the gates of Cairo to the vanquishers, and Bonaparte estab- 
lished hilnself in the palace of 1Iurad Bey. 
It was the powerful instinct of the new 111aster of Egypt to 
organize iInlnediately the administration of his conquests. 
,Assured of the support of the sheiks, the 
1amelukes driven 
into Syria or Upper Egypt, he constituted a councilor div:J.l1 
composed of the principal inhabitants of Cairo, which were 
to receive delegates from all the cities. I-Ie took part in the 
national fête of the rupture of tIle Nile dike at the mOlnent 
of the annual inundation. Lastly he established aInong the 
savants who acconlpanied hiIn an Institute of Egypt, charged 
to find what progress lnodern discovery could impart to the 
ancient civilization of the East. The Pacha of Cairo had 
retired with IbrahiIn Bey to Belbeys; Bonaparte assured him, 
as well as the other pachas, of the intinlate relations between 
France and the Sublinle Porte. "The sultan has no other 
ally in Europe," he said. 
Circumstances were combining to give hiln a cruel disap- 
pointInent, and strike a terrible blow at the sparkling edifice 
of his success. On quitting Alexandria, Bonaparte had 
charged Admiral Erueys with the care of the fleet. Large 
vessels could not enter into the port of Alexandria; the 
admiral fixed his broadsides to comilland the Bay of Aboukir, 
assured, as he belieyed, that he had taken up a position which 
would not permit the enemy to cut in between him and the 
shore. He did not detach his light ships to a(;t as scouts to 
keep watch for the English fleet. Nelson suddenly appeared 
without our sailors having recei,.ed any warning of his 
p- 
proach. 
The English vessels were smaller than ours. Nelson 
risked the manæuvre that Adn1Ïral Brueys judged impossible. 
,. If we succeed, what will the world think of it?" said the 
flag captain to Nelson. "There is no 'if' in the nlatter," re- 
plied Nelson; "we shall succeed; but as to knowing whether 
we sháll survive to tell it, that is another affair." (August I.) 
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One English ship ran aground, a second was compelled 
to lower its flag; but the intrepid obstinacy of the English 
achniral bore its fruit; the French line was turned, and Brueys 
found himself placed between two fires. He had been griev- 
ously wounded without consenting to quit the deck of his 
vessel; a cannon-ball laid him low. A few moments later the 
admiral's ship was on fire, and the "Orient" blew up with a 
1110st appalling explosion. The" Franklin" and the" Ton- 
nant" were fighting beside it: Admiral du Chayla, wounded, 
reviving after a long swoon, cried, "Why are you no longer 
firing?" h There are only three cannons more!" "Keep on 
firing to the last cannon-ball." The captain of the" Petit- 
Thouars" had lost both legs; fixed on end in a barrel of 
bran, he still directed the firing, but a cannon-ball carried 
away his arm, and he fell. "Never surrender," he murmured, 
in dying. \Vhen the" Tonnant," dismasted and cast on its 
side, was captured by the English, the tri-color flag still 
floated on its yards; corpses alone covered the deck. 
So many heroic efforts had not been able to save the 
French fleet. The right wing alone, under Admiral Ville- 
neuve, had not taken part in the combat, and it set sail for 
France. The English squadron had suffered greatly. Nelson 
was wounded, and had refused to allow his wounds to be 
dressed. "In n1Y turn," said he, "when you have finished 
with these brave n1en." He directed his course towards the 
Bay of Naples, where he was saluted by the applause of the 
court, every day more frightened and more irritated by the 
dreaded encroachments of the French Republic. 
1'he army of Egypt relnained alone, without any lneans of 
retaking the road to Europe in case of reverses, and de- 
prived of the resources which the fleet ought to have assured 
to it. " Now we are compelled to die here, or return great like 
the ancients," wrote Bonap
rte to General Kléber, still at the 
head of the garrison at Alexandria. "Yes," replied Kléber, 
" we Inust do great things;" and, with a curious instinct of 
his natural indolence, he added, "I will get 1l1Y faculties 
ready for theITh" Already, in order to re-anin1ate the courage 
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of his soldiers, the general-in-chief had employed them in 
several expeditions; on the 1st Vendélniaire, the anniversary 
of the proclaInation of the Republic, he caused to be in- 
scribed on POlnpey's Pillar the names of the first forty sol- 
diers who died in Egypt. He recalled at the saIne tilne, by 
a proclanlation, the glorious Inenlories of a short past. 
" Soldiers," said he, "we celebrate the first day of the 
year VII. of the Republic. Five years ago the independence 
of the French people was lnenaced, but you took Toulon. 
This was the presage of the ruin of your enelnies. A year 
after you defeated the Austrians at Dego. 
"In the following year you were at the summit of the 
Alps. You fought against Mantua two years ago, and you 
gained the celebrated victory. 
" Last year you were at the sources of the Drave and the 
Izonzo, on the return froln Genllany. Who would have said 
then that to-day you would be on the banks of the Nile, in 
the centre of the ancient continent? 
"From the English, celebrated in arts and commerce, to 
the hideous and ferocious Bedouin, you have fixed upon your- 
selves the gaze of the whole world. 
" Soldiers, your destiny is a splendid one, because you are 
worthy of what you have accolnplished, and of the opinion that 
Inen have of you. You will either die with honor, like the 
brave n1en whose nalnes are inscribed on this monument, or 
you will return to your country covered with laurels and the 
adlniration of all peoples." 
Desaix had pursued 1Iurad Bey into Upper Egypt, of 
which he had rendered hilnself Inaster after a sanguinary 
conflict on the 1st of October at Sedinlan. His steady, mild 
character had earned for him the title of the Just Sliltall. 
The _-\.rabs called Bonaparte the SuI/all of Fire, or the Favor- 
ite of Victory. The latter had advanced to Belbeys against 
Ibrahiul Bey; a violent insurrection which broke out at 
Cairo against the French had been severely repressed. But 
already the Porte was arming itself against the Republic, 
irritated and disquieted at the seizure of a province which it 
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no longer governed, but over which it had never relinquisheà 
its rights. England had placed troops and a fleet at the 
service of Turkey. Ibrahim Bey had found a refuge with 
the Djezzar, the Pacha of Acre, Seraskier of the army of 
Syria. Bonaparte conceived the idea of attacking the corps 
that were preparing, before they were organized and ready to 
fight. In his secret thoughts, powerful and chiInerical, he 
nursed the hope of pushing forward to Constantinople, seize 
ing that city, and making hunself Inaster of Europe byattack- 
ing it fronl its eastern side. It was to the conquest of the 
world that he marched in advancing against Jaffa. 
The fortress of EI-Arish was captured on February 19. 
On March 7, Jaffa succumbed after a nlurderous assault; 
the garrison was put to the sword. Siege was next laid to 
St. Jean d' Acre. 
The scene was changed. The conquerors of Europe, 
victorious against the 1\rlaIP.elukes, found themselves no 
longer in p
esence only of Orientals. Always heroic behind 
their walls, the Turks, ignorant and badly armed, ha.d re- 
ceived from the English a re-enforcell1ent of engineers and 
artilleryll1en. They had at their disposal the artillery prc, 
pared by Bonaparte for the siege of the place, but which 
were captured at sea by Sir Sydney Smith. After a first 
assault, bravely repulsed, whilst the general caused sonle 
mines to be prepared, he detached Kléber with his division 
to the side of the Jordan, in order to dispute the passage of 
the Turkish anny, which was coming froln Damascus to tl::.e 
succor of St. Jean d' Acre. Soon after, better infornled as to 
the force of the enemy, he himself set out to support Kléber. 
The cOll1bat had already commenced at the foot of l\1ount 
Tabor, when the general-in-chief appeared upon the plain. 
..A. mountain of corpses surrounded the French squares, and 
secured for them a horrible ralnpart; under the shelter of 
the firing and the snloke, the newly arrived troops formed in 
their turn columns of attack, and the Turks found thclnselyes 
assailed in all directions. The \'illage of Focli, situated at 
the foot of the ulountain, was carrieci at the point of tÌle 
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bayonet; the multitude of the enemy, stricken by terror, 
took to flight, abandoning their camp to pillage by the 
French. Bonaparte returned to St. JeJ.l1 d' Acre; new re- 
enforcements had just arrived in port, and the general-in- 
chief wished to attelnpt the assault before their diselnbarka- 
tion. At one 1110ment a breach was opened (May 8); a little 
corps of grenadiers had penetrated into the place, but the 
force which had just landed on the shore united with the be- 
sieged, and the French were repulsed. The advanced guard, 
shut up in a mosque, defended thel11selves with so lnuch fury 
that Sir Sydney Slnith himself demanded a capitulation for 
them. The assault was renewed on the loth of May, with 
the same result. Bonaparte decided upon raising the siege, 
bitterly affected by his defeat, and conyinced that the taking 
of St. Jean d'Acre would have opened to hinl the road to 
Turkey. More than once at the pinnacle of his power and 
his glory, he dolefully repeated, on pronouncing the nalne of 
Sydney Smith, "That man caused me to lose my fortune." 
The soldiers were downcast, like their general. Accus- 
tomed like him to victory, they commenced their retreat with 
ill humor, a great nUlnber of wounded encuinbering the 
march. One day in the desert, under the burning sun which 
devoured theIn, the Inen charged with carrying the litters re- 
fused to advance. It was in the division of Kléber that this 
disorder manifested itself, and the general ran to the place 
where the irritated soldiers surrounded the litters seated 
upon the ground. Kléber was bronzed like the men by the 
sun of Africa, and was taller by a head than Inost of theIn; 
his noble and haughty countenance was inflained by a gener- 
ous anger. Contact with all the nations of Europe had 
never enfeebled his Alsatian accent; he halted before the 
soldiers: " You rascals! " cried he, "you think that to make 
war is to pillage, and rob, and kill, and do all one's pleasure! 
No, I tell you, to Inake war is to be hungry and thirsty, it is 
to suffer and to die, it is to obey. Do you hear, rascals?" 
The soldiers rose up, confounded and sublnissivc. No more 
Inlumuring was heard; the men again took charge of the 
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litters, and the wounded were brought back to Cairo. Dur. 
ing the Illarch a large nurnber of soldiers succumbed to the 
plague, of which they had contracted the germs before Jaffa. 
The hospital of this city was fiIled with these unfortunates. 
Bonaparte had resolved to abandon the place, the ramparts 
of which he had caused to be blown up. The idea occurred 
to him to give the plague-stricken victims a dose of opiunl, 
in order to terminate their sufferings. " It is Iny business to 
cure, and not to kiIl," replied the physician, Desgenettes ; 
but the sick were abandoned to their sad fate. 
Bonaparte established himself afresh at Cairo, restoring 
by his presence the order which seelned likely to be dis
 
turbed, equally imposing silence on the murmurs of his 
troops and the discontent of his officers. They had been 
long deprived of all news fronl Europe; the tidings of the 
resuInption of hostilities had alone reached the army, iso- 
lated in its glory. The insupportable feeling of exile began 
to gain ground: the boldest demanded pennission to return 
to Europe. Already Kléber had let his ill temper break 
forth, soon assuaged by the involuntary adlniration with 
which Bonaparte inspired him. The second Turkish army, 
collected at Rhodes, had just cast anchor before Aboukir 
(July II, 1799). IVlannont, charged with preventing the dis- 
embarkation, had found the task beyond his forces; Bona.. 
parte hastened thither by forced nlarches. On July 25 he 
arrived at the entrance to the peninsula, defeating succes- 
sively the two lines of the enemy, after a frightful carnage, 
and under the fire froin the redoubts and the artillery. \Vhen 
he had forced back the feeble remains of the Turks into 
the fort of Aboukir, the sea was covered with corpses; and 
General Kléber, who had just arrived on the field, at the 
end of the day seized Bonaparte in his arms, raising him in 
triumph on his horse. " General!" cried he, "you are as 
great as the world! " 
This was the last victory, the last battle, that Bonaparte 
was to engage in, in that Egypt of which he had desireà to 
make a gate bctween Europe and Asia. By a malicious 
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politeness, Sir Sydney Snlith. who had escorted the Turkish 
anny before Aboukir, took care to send to the French gen- 
eral a packet of journals recently arrived from Europe. 
Bonaparte read all night; in the morning his resolution was 
taken. They were fighting in Europe disastrously, sorrow- 
fully, for France; he perceived the way open, and the ardor 
of ambition seized his mind. \Vithout speaking to anyone 
of his design he returned to Cairo; spending several days 
there in order to complete his design secretly, he drew up 
his instructions for Kléber, to whon1 he wished to intrust the 
army. Admiral Ganteaume had received his orders, and 
kept two frigates in readiness to put to sea. On the 22d of 
August, towards evening, a few boats left the shore, bearing, 
with the general-in-chief, Berthier, L:lnne.s, Murat, André- 
ossy, Berthollet, and Monge. For a moment the calm 
seemed to hold them back near the coast. "Fear nothing," 
said Bonaparte, "we shall set out." The ships were bad, 
the English cruisers ntllnerous; never had so Inany perils 
troubled the will of the general, but they did not hinder his 
voyage. On the morning of the 9th of October, the little 
convoy which brought back the conqueror of Italy and Egypt 
appeared in sight of St. Raphael, about half a league from 
Fréjus. In Provenc
, as at Ajaccio, where bad weather had 
obliged them to put into harbor, the municipal authorities 
refused to submit them to quarantine. "I-Ie COlnes to save 
the country," was everywhere the cry that hailed his arrival. 
The country was in danger; many evils had successively 
weighed upon it since General Bonaparte had quitted Toulon, 
fifteen months before, in pursuit of a glittering dream of 
glory; and these eyils were the bitter fruits of a long series 
of faults and crillles. 1"'he internal condition of the country, 
and the external condition of military affairs, were equally 
unfortunate and n1enacing. Hence arose the attraction which 
brought back from the East the great, alnbitious man, who 
was sincerely attached to those fortunes of France which he 
was about to link so long and so closely with his own. 
In spite of the tribute exacted from all conquered or sub. 
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missive countries, in spite of the riches found in the treasu. 
ries of the Swiss cantons, the resources of the Republic had 
reached that deplorable condicion which leads to and neces- 
sitates bankruptcy. The Convention had recently reduced 
to the saIne condition all the creditors of the state, whatever 
might be their origin, inscribing the sUlns due to theITI in the 
Great Ledger; for a long tilne they had been irregularly paid, 
and were settled in bonds of three-fourths. After the 18th 
Fructidor the Directory proposed to consolidate, upon the 
funds of the state, one-third of the public debt, payable only 
in specie; the other two-thirds were to be settled by bonds 
upon the national domains, every day more difficult to nego- 
tiate, and which had no value as currency. The contractors, 
the indemnities, the de bts of the public services, were to be 
regulated upon the same system. Numerous and heavy im- 
posts were added to bankruptcy, to aggravate the deplorable 
situation of commerce and business in France. The law of 
the 19th Fructidor, which obliged every emigrant who had 
returned to France to leave the territory immediately, had car- 
ried trouble into all families and all conditions of life. The 
new electors not appearing favorable to the Directory in spite 
of the pressure that had been exercised, two successive laws 
modified the proceedings for verification of powers, and 
altered the rules as to majorities in the councils. Treilhard 
replaced François of N eufchâteau as a director; he had been 
one of the French plenipotentiaries at Lille and at Rastatt, 
as well as one of the most active co-operators on the 18th 
Fructidor. The Directory remained proudly and resolutely 
revolutionary, everywhere inilnical to the established order 
and constituted powers of Europe, arrogant and tyrannical 
with its natural allies, attempting to hinder the COllllnerce of 
the United States with England, awkward in its diplomatic 
advances with Portugal as with 
\.ustria, in fine irreconcilable 
with the peace of the world. The efforts of England to 
renew against France a new coalition were everywhere pow- 
erfully seconded by France itself. 
The resolution of Austria w
s already taken. For a long 
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time pacific conferences had continued at Rastatt, with new 
plenipotentiaries froln the Republic, Jean Debry and Rober- 
iot, at Seltz, with François of N eufchâteau. They were at 
both places equally ineffective. The Emperor of R.ussia, 
Paul I., who had just succeeded to his mother, Catherine II., 
had pronounced haughtily against the Revolution and the 
French Republic. In concert with Austria, he sought in vain 
to draw the King of Prussia into the coalition. The occu- 
pation of :rvlalta by Bonaparte aggravated his irritation, as 
also that of England. The state of Italy every day more and 
1110re disquieted those princes who still held their dominions; 
the Cisalpine Republic had just passed through a new revo- 
lution, which placed it absolutely in dependence on France; 
a hateful disorder reigned at Rome and in the Roman Re- 
public, keeping up at the gates of the kingdom of Naples a 
continual centre of insurrection. 
It was in fact upon Naples that the first blows were to fall. 
The exigencies of the Directory, and the feeling of her dan- 
gers, had thrown Queen Caroline into an agitation which be- 
trayed itself in great warlike preparations. The alliances of 
the family with Austria were confirmed by a treaty; General 
Mack was sent to Naples to cOInInand the troops. The court 
had ordered a levy of one-fifth of the population. The vic- 
tory of Nelson at Aboukir had resulted in exalting his self- 
confidence; the English hero was !inked to the Neapolitan 
cause by bonds of shame. The enthusiasm went on growing. 
A manifesto of the King of Naples replied, on November 
22, 1798, to the attack of the French journals: the defence 
and tranquillity of his state, the re-establishment of the Holy 
Father at Ron1e, such were (said he) the causes of the arma- 
ments he had been compelled to set on foot. Five coluInns 
of attack entered the Roman states, ,-
'ithout a rallying-point 
or a centre of operation; the French were assailed every- 
where at once. General Championnet, who came to take 
command of the army, not being in a state to defend Rome, 
left a garrison at the castle of St. 
\.ngelo, and returned to 
Civita Castellana. The ICing of Naples entered Rome in 
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the midst of the most frightful disorder; the partisans of the 
French were iInprisoned or Inassacred; their houses were 
delivered to pillage. But already the Neapolitan columns 
had been beaten at several points. I\Iack besieged the castle 
of St. Angelo, having sent to the garrison this odious proc- 
lamation: "The French sick in the hospital of ROine will be 
considered as hostages. Every cannon-shot that comes froIU 
the castle will cause the death of one of them, who will be 
abandoned to the just anger of the people." The Austrian 
general found hilnself obliged to In arch to the aid of his 
Italian lieutenants. Rome was confided to the guardianship 
of the King of Naples. A series of defeats attended the 
little corps into which the Neapolitan forces were divided. 
Everywhere conquered, General l\1ack fell back upon Rome; 
his troops, undisciplined and wanting courage, shouted treason. 
The King of Naples had already retired to Albano, and he 
retook the road to his capital. When l\1ack had decided upon 
evacuating Rome, Championnet occupied anew the Eternal 
City. He scarcely accorded a few days of repose to his 
troops; already, and in spite of the superior forces of the 
Austrian general, he had conceived the audacious thought of 
invading the kingdom of Naples. General Duhesme had 
obtained son1e successes in the Abruzzi. The soldiers of the 
Republic, besides, expressed with regard to the Neapolitan 
troops the opinion which their king himself entertained con- 
cerning them, when in his old age he said to the prince his 
son, "Dress them how thou wilt, thou wilt never hinder them 
from saving themselves." The French anny entered the 
Neapolitan territory. 
The king raised the entire population. The hostility of 
the peasants everywhere retarded the march of the French 
anny; isolated soldiers were assassinated, detachn1ents were 
surprised upon the march. Religious fanaticism was added 
to patriotic terrors; at Naples the lazzaroni were armed in 
defence of St. J anuarius. 
They soon turned their forces against enemies better 
known and more hated than the French. The N eapolitap 
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people beIieyed then1selves betrayed by the court; 1t had 
taken the government in hand, and alone pretended to direct 
the defence. A small republican party excited the republi- 
can passions; the courtiers took fright, and they besought 
the king to flee. Nelson gave him the same advice. A ser- 
vant of the king, charged with a Inessage for the English 
adlniral, was massacred under the windows of the palace. In 
the night of the 20th or 21st of December, 1798, the king, 
the queen, and their children, General Acton, a favorite of 
the queen, and his friend Lady Hainilton, went on board the 
vessel of the English admiral to repair to Sicily. Detained 
for three days by contrary winds, the king refused to receive 
the delegates from all classes of the population who con- 
jured him not to abandon his capital. He had carried away 
all the precious objects of the palace, the jewels of the 
crown, and the money from the treasury. The vessels found 
in the port were set on fire, and the royal family quitted the 
roadstead of Naples. The government was confided to 
Prince Pignatelli. 
Championnet had been hindered by the unlooked-for 
resistance of Capua. IInmediately after the flight of the 
king, Pignatelli proposed to him an armistice; the citadel of 
Capua was delivered to the French, and a war contribution 
promised in twelve hours. The detachments of the French 
anny were united round the general-in-chief. \Vhen the news 
of the capitulation arrived in Naples, a general insurrection 
dro,-e out the governor, who fled to Sicily, where the king 
had hin1 put in prison. The national indignation at the 
same tilne constrained General Mack to seek a refuge in the 
French calnp. The insurgents, masters of Naples, chose at 
first as chiefs Prince :rvIoliterne and the Duke of Rocca- 
Romana. These made pacific overtures to Chmnpionnet, 
which were repulsed. The anger of the populace snatched 
the cOlnn1and fron1 then1. A flour-Inerchant, and a tavern- 
waiter nan1ed 11ichel Ie Madman, governed Naples. The 
trenches were abandoned as preparations for defence, the 
palaces were pillaged, the Duke della Torre and his brother 
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were burnt aIi'Te in the street, the Senate dissolved itself, and 
the great lords took to flight. The French army approached, 
and the republicans delivered to it the fort of St. ElIno. 
On the 21st of January, 1799, 22,000 French attacked at 
one time the different gates of the city. When the gates 
were forced, a furious resistance hindered for some tiIne the 
passage of the streets. General Championnet had sent a 
conciliatory message to the authorities, but these existed no 
longer; the unchained people were governed by no influ- 
ence. The general caused a white banner to be planted on 
the pri:k
cipal place, promising to the people of Naples liberty 
and prùsperity, assuring the lazzaroni at the san1e tilne of his 
respect for religion, and for the benevolent St. J anuarius. 
Michel Ie l\1adman demanded a guard for the patron of the 
city: two companies of grenadiers were told off for the 
cathedral. The soldiers cried, "Long live St. J anuarius ! " 
and the people answered, " Long live the French! " 
A few days later the Parthenopian Republic was pro- 
clain1ed, amidst the applause of the entire people. Vesuvius 
appeared surrounded by flames, which was regarded as a 
happy Olnen: the court of Palermo was forgotten. Austria 
had not accorded any aid to the warlike attempts of the 
King of Naples; the King of Sardinia, like the Grand Duke 
of Tuscany, had constantly resisted the efforts of the N eapoli- 
tans to induce them to enter upon hostilities towards France. 
But all Italy was doomed to come under the yoke of the 
Republic. The French and Italian revolutionists labored to 
stir up the people. A few Piedmontese exiles who had taken 
refuge upon the territory of the Ligurian Republic, in a dis- 
trict formerly belonging to Piedmont, served as a centre for 
the manæuvres of the J acobins; to these were joined some 
Genoan soìdiers, and a few French officers froln the corps of 
Brune, who threatened the provinces of Novara and Verceil. 
Sorne Piedmontese troops n1arched against these bands, and 
the latter were beaten, the prisoners being collected at 
Casale. Upon the entreaty of Ginguené, the French minis- 
ter, order was given to suspend the execution of the rebels, 
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but the courier delayed, and two French officers had alreadv 
been shot. The just indignation caused by this unfortunate 
event served the cause of the Directory. In their zeal, its 
agents overpassed their instructions; they delnanded the 
return of the Ininisters and the cession of the citadel at 
'l'urin, the only sufficient guaranty, said they, for the good 
behavior of the king towards the Republic. Charles EInar.- 
uel yielded to the violence of General Brune and the com- 
plaisant feebleness of Ginguené. The French general was 
charged with the maintenance of order in Piedmont, but 
already armed bands were again crossing the frontiers, count- 
ing upon the support of France. Brawls and quarrels broke 
out everywhere in Turin, and the king complained to the 
Directory, demanding the recall of Ginguené. Joubert had 
just replaced General Brune at the head of the army of Italy. 
But the fate of Piedmont was resolved upon. In vain the 
king asseinbled his troops, in order to send to the French 
army the contingent of 10,000 Inen which the treaties iIn- 
posed upon him; already the Victor and Dessoles divisions 
occupied Novara, and menaced Verceil. Suse, Coni, Ales- 
sandria had been surprised. On all hands people were 
intriguing near the king, to induce hiIn to abdicate. A 
threatening manifesto of General Joubert was published at 
Milan: "The court of Turin has filled up its measure, and 
has raised its mask. The blood of Piedmontese republicans 
has been shed in great waves by this atrocious court. The 
French Government, the friend of peace, sought to reclaim it 
by conciliatory courses; but its hopes have been shamefuHy 
betrayed. It orders its general to-day to avenge the honor 
of the great nation, and trust no longer a court unfaithful to 
its treaties. 
"Such are the motives for the entry of the French arn1Y 
into Piedmont. All friends of liberty are placed under the 
safeguard of the French army, and invited to unite themselves 
with it. The Piedmontese army forms a part of the French 
army. " 
The fortified places and the most considerable towns of 
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the kingdonl were occupied before the declaration of war; 
Turin was invested on all sides, and cOlnnlanded by the 
citadel held by the French troops. The king resolved on 
abdicating; his brother and successor, the Duke of Aosta, 
consented to sign a fonnula of acquiescence in the treaty. 
Generals Grouchy and Clauzel, charged with watching over 
the stipulations as well as the execution of the convention, 
tempered wisely the rigor of the instructions of the Direc- 
tory; Charles Emanuel retired freely into Sardinia, the pos- 
session of which was abandoned to hiln. A provisional 
governnlent was instituted, moderate and prudent, necessarily 
sublnissive to French i3fluence', and which soon demanded 
union with France. In spite of popular insurrections, and 
the patriotic repugnance of the nation, the annexation was in 
fact pronounced; a decisive vote ratified it. A few ,veeks 
later, in spite of his docility towards the Directory, the Grand 
Duke of T'uscany was obliged to quit his states, with all his 
family. "The detenninations of the court of Vienna in- 
fluenced those of the court of Tuscany," the French Govern- 
ment declared, "and it is not pennitted for the Directory to 
separate one from the other." Fonnerly the grand duke had 
been the first of all the European princes to recognize the 
French Republic. Reinhart, a French COl1l111issioner, was 
charged with the governnlent of Tuscany. 
rrhe conference was still going on at H..astatt, and already 
war had broken out on all sides. Italy had bent without 
reserve under the yoke of France; the French troops occu- 
pied the Grisons; the Russian arn1ies put thenlselves in 
nla:ching order; since the peace of Canlpo Formio, Austria. 
taci been working to re-organize and increase its forces. 
The Directory had not neglected silnilar preparations; but 
constantly absorbed in detached wars, it had seen the armies 
deprived of their best reginlents by the expedition to Egypt; 
and the old troops, little by little, enfeebled by desertion as 
,,,ell as by death. Europe. had risen against the Republic. 
encroaching and revolutionary. A new law, proposed by 
General Jourdan, in January, 1798, had established the n1Íli
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tary conscription for men of froln twenty to twenty-five years 
of age, but the first two classes did not suffice to furnish the 
200,000 Inen necessary for the cOl1lpletion of the cadres. All 
exenlptions had been suspended. The Corps Législatif au- 
thorized the Directory to anticipate the call; only young nlen 
of fronl twenty to twenty-two years could respond to it; all 
those who had attained in 1793 the age of eighteen years 
had taken part in the levy ell masse, and were still under 
the flags. The population of Belgiul11 refused to obey the 
requisition, and an insurrection broke out that it was neces- 
sary to repress by armed force. At the same moment the 
forces which the Directory h'ad sent to aid the insurrection 
which had just broken out in Ireland were defeated by Lord 
Cornwallis; General Humbert was obliged to surrender with 
1500 lllen (3d of September, 1798). 
Everywhere and at all points the Directory had main- 
tained a line of conduct certain to result in hostile reprisals: 
they dreaded this result, nevertheless, and desired to retard 
it. At Rastatt its plenipotentiaries had somewhat relaxed in 
their demand, as regards the elnpire, and still thought they 
were to dispose at their will of peace and war; the arn1Ìes 
were organized, however, and the French GovernInent ap- 
pointed the generals. Through that blindness which often 
subordinates military operations to considerations of revolu- 
tionary policy, the most illustrious chiefs, possessing the con- 
fidence of the troops, found thelllseives relegated to secondary 
posts. Moreau and Joubert were placed in the army of Italy, 
under the orders of the old and unpopular General Schérer; 
Bernadotte had refused this conunand, and was sent to the 
Rhine. Chmnpionnet, who had boldly opposed the govern- 
ment of the Commissioner of the Directory at Naples, was 
left without command; Jourdan was placed at the head of the 
army of the Danube; l\1asséna comlnanded the army of 
Helvetia. Everywhere the forces were insufficient, and scat- 
tered over an ilnnlense territory. \Yithout facilities for com- 
bining their operations, everywhere deceived as to the nunl- 
ber of the troops and the n1ilitary resources which had been 
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promised to them, badly supplied by the recruitment, which 
worked slowly, the French generals con1n1enced the war un- 
der disadvantageous conditions. They were sustained by the 
habit of victory and by their heroic courage, whilst all the 
tin1e fully alive to the dif-ficulties of the task they had under- 
taken. In France, public opinion was not favorable to war, 
but it sadly held its tongue. Already Jourdan and Berna- 
dotte had passed the Rhine, and the Archduke Charles had 
advanced against the army of the Danube; Masséna had 
occupied the town of Coire, when the Directory at length 
proposed the declaration of war to the Corps Législatif (14th 
of March, 1799). " Austria," said the ll1essage, "has COll- ß 
stantly violated the peace magnanimously accorded to her at 
Campo Formio." The moment had COlne when the Directory 
was no longer in a position to telnporize, and to use language 
which would compromise the national dignity and the safety 
of the state. A fixed tÏ1ne had been given to his Imperial 
Majesty, in which to return a categorical and satisfactory 
reply, in default of which his silence had to be regarded as 
a hostile act. The tilne expired on the 15th of February, 
and no response had been recei\Ted. The Corps Législatif 
voted unhesitatingly the declaration of war. A few days 
later, Jourdan, with forces manifestly insufficient, engaged in 
battle between Liptingen and Stockach, against the Arch- 
duke Charles (25th of :rvIarch). In spite of his vigorous re- 
sistance, he saw hin1self repulsed, separated from some of 
his divisions, and compelled to beat a retreat. :rvIasséna re- 
mained without comlnunication with the army of the Danube, 
that he had been unable to support, held in check as he was 
by a detached corps of the .A.ustrian army 
 he saw himself 
compelled to fall back into the interior of Switzerland. In 
spite of his success in the Valteline, General Lecourbe, left 
without aid, had similarly effected his retreat. 
The projects of the Directory in Germany had wofully 
miscarried; the reverses of the army in Italy were yet more 
grave. In accordance with the orders he had received, 
Schérer had resolved to pass the.. \dige ; he seized 7 on l\Iarch 
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26, the Austrian camp at Pastrengo, but he did not profit by 
this advantage; his forces were scattered. General Sérurier 
had been repulsed by I(ray, near Legnano, on April 5; the 
French were beaten at 11agnano - a cle\'er movement of 
1Ioreau sayed a part of the army, but the prisoners were 
numerous. The forces, already inferior to those of the ene- 
Iny, were din1inished; the anny was discontented; the gen- 
eral-in-chief, indecisive and troubled, retired upon the Oglio, 
and then upon the Adda. Before even receiving the orders 
of the Directory, he transferred the command to Moreau; 
the latter was vanquished at Cassano, and the French army 
returned to Milan. The Russian arnlY, under the orders of 
General Suwarrow, did not wait long before following it; 
Moreau crossed the Po, between Alessandria and V olenza, 
having at his disposal no more than 20,000 men. The Rus- 
sians ascended the left bank of the river Po to Turin, which 
they had just entered; everywhere local insurrections sec- 
onded the efforts of the allies. On 1\1ay 7, 1\1acdonald evac- 
uated Naples, preserving to the last mOlnent the secret of his 
ßlovements, and the city was given over to all the horrors of 
a bloody re-action: he rallied by the way several divisions. 
On joining :rvIoreau, the two generals thought to be able to 
profit by the scattering of the forces of Suwarrow. The 
annyof Naples had driven the Austrians from l\10dena, when 
the Russians succeeded in placing themselves bet\veen the 
two corþs d'ar11lée. On the 18th of June, on the shores of 
the Trebie, 1Iacdonald fought with 30,000 lnen against 45,000 
of the enelny. \V ounded and ill, carried at the head of his 
troops on a litter, he disputed for two days the passage of the 
river ,,,,ith Suwarrow, supported by the Austrian generals, Ott 
and 1\lélas. Beaten at last and repulsed, he was not able to 
effect his junction with :J\loreau, who had beaten General 
Bellegarde; the citadel of Turin surrendered. Alone in 
Switzerland, l\Iasséna held the length of the chain of the Albis. 
The Archduke Charles occupied Schaffhausen and Zurich. 
A crinle, of which history has not yet discoyered the origin 
0r the true perpetrators, had produced in France patriotiC' 
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anger and sorrow. The plenipotentiaries of the Directory 
had for a long time prolonged their stay at Rastatt. The war 
was everywhere raging when, on the 28th of April, in the 
evening, Jean Debry, Bonnier, and Roberjot, accon1panied by 
their faInilies, at last quitted the scene of the Congress. 
IVlany members of the COljJS diplomatique had conceived fears 
as to their safety. They demanded a safe-conduct froln the 
Austrian Colonel Barbaczi, who comn1anded the hussars. fIe 
replied to the Baron d' .A.lbini, Ininister of the city of May- 
ence, that he had not tilne to write, but that the French pleni- 
potentiaries Inight trayel without danger; he insisted at the 
saIne tin1e that they should set out in twenty-four hours. The 
hussars escorted the carriages as far as the gates of the city. 
It was nine o'clock, and the convoy had got a little way 
from Rastatt, when the carriage of Jean Debry was stopped 
by hussars, who attacked hiIll with their swords. They be- 
lieved hin1 dead, and pillaged his baggage, without attacking 

In1e. Debry and her daughters. At the SaIne instant Bon- 
nier succun1bed, covered with wounds, and Roberjot was 
killed in the arn1S of his wife. Next lTIorning, at break of day, 
on hearing the report of the outrage which had been com- 
mitted, patrols were scattered over the environs of the city, 
and Jean Debry was found still living. Upon the protests of 
the Congress, the unfortunate plenipotentiary and his family, 
and the widows of his colleagues, were taken back to Stras- 
bourg, accon1panied by an escort of Baden troops. " It is a 
misfortune," said the captain c0l11manding at Rastatt: "but 
whose fault is it ? No one ordered it." And he added with 
cynical 1laïveté: " And we also, they have killed our generals." 
The absence of any inquiry and of any punishment for 
the authors of the crilne caused grave suspicions to weigh 
heavily on the Austrian Government, who were accused of 
having wished to destroy the proofs of clandestine intrigues 
contrary to the general interests of the eInpire. In France 
the saIne culpable intentions were imputed to the Directory. 
Its enelnies becalne e\"ery day lllOre numerous and more bold. 
By destroying the moderate party in the Corps Législatif, the 
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18th Fructidor had freed from all obstruction the avowed and 
obstinate revolutionists. In vain the Directory had sought 
to satisfy theIn, by flattering their passions and their resent- 
ments, by proscribing afresh the emigrants and renewing the 
war. They could not escape fron1 that increasing burden of 
power which compelled thelTI to struggle against anarchy; 
the J acobins had become its adversaries, like the moderates. 
The elections of 1799 were mostly adverse to it, but it had no 
longer the power to impose upon the Corps Législatif its arbi- 
trary invalidations. In its own councils, the vote, always 
obedient to the wind of the day, indicated Rewbell as the 
retiring member of the Directory; he was replaced by Sièyes, 
intensely hostile to the Constitution of 1796, and ready, it 
was believed, to serve those who would give him the opportu- 
nity of trying his plans of governn1ent. 
Scarcely had the Council of Five Hundred assembled 
than the attack against the Directory cOlnn1enced. The 
miserable condition of affairs furnished abundant pretexts 
for opposition; the deficiency of the budget, the blows aimed 
at freedom of thought, the unfortunate direction of military 
operations, were successively the object of discussion. With- 
out being positiyely engaged in any party, Lucien Bonaparte 
rendered himself conspicuous by his efforts to acquire an 
influence hostile to the governn1ent. The election of Treil- 
hard to the Directory had been previously contested, the ye
r 
exacted by the constitution not having completely expired 
when he had been appointed director; the quarrel was again 
taken up, and the councils resolved to replace him as a mem- 
ber of the Directory. The candidate of the J acobins, Gohier, 
was elected. ...\. n1essage fron1 the Directory had entreated 
the confidence of the Corps Législatif; it painted in the most 
sOlnbre colors the state of the interior of France: "The 
reverses of the armies, the doubts as to the intentions of 
government, the false news, the sinister prognostications, are 
spreading a growing agitation that envenon1S the strife of 
impassioned opinions. The double fanaticism of the throne 
and the altar break forth with violence, fortified by the hopes 
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that rest on the success of foreign armies. The pillage of 
the public treasuries, attacks directed against functioncuies, 
the iner
ia of a great number amongst theIn, the assassination 
of republicans - such is the aspect presented by lTIany de- 
partnlents. In the west the Chouans Inake attempts to unite; 
III sonle parts of the south the assassins organize then1selves; 
e\"erywhere fear and consternation are spreading. In order 
to destroy the impious coalition of despotisl1l and barbarism, 
great efforts and energetic 111easures are necessary. lVlay this 
moment, signalized as that of discord and schism between 
the powers of the state, be signalized on the contrary by their 
re-union and hannony." 
The Council of Five Hundred replied to the conciliatory 
advances of the Directory with angry scorn. " You propose 
to us harnlony !" cried Boub.y, formerly actively engaged in 
the COlt} d'état of the 18th Fructidor, "what harmony can there 
be between the Corps Législatif working for the safety of the 
republic, and men who neglect no opportunity to bring about 
its ruin?" A cOlnmission of eleven menlbers was appointed 
to exmnine into the acts of the Directory; Generals Augereau 
and J ourclan fonned part of it. Jourdan had just been van- 
quished; Augereau, deprived of his conlmand in the army of 
the Rhine, where he was surrounded by the most ardent 
J acobins, had been recalled from Perpignan by the choice of 
the electors. The idea was soon conceived of achieying the 
tranSfOrl1lation of the Directory by insisting on the dismissal 
of l\lerlin and of Révellière- Lépeaux. Barras was already 
won over to the new conlbination. La Révellière Ie
:sted. 
On the day of the inst
llation of Gohier, a violent SCF-r.e took 
place between hiin and Barras. "It is done; swords are 
drawn," cried the gentlenlan, always cynically bold. "\Vhat 
dost thou talk about swords for, wretch?" replied La Ré';el- 
lière; "there are here only kni,'es, and they 
tre directed 
against irrepr02chable men, whose t1uO:1ts you wish to cut, 
110t being able to (haw tllcm into \\'e,lkness." 
La Révellière yiclded at last with dignity and disin terest- 
edness (30th Prairial); l\Ierlin fanawed his example. Against 
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the secret wIsh of Sièyes, the councils appointed H..oger-Ducos 
and General IVloulin, both insignificant and mediocre, but 
ardently engaged in the ranks of the revolutionary patriots. 
Sièyes had said to Gohier on the first àay: "Here are 
we, members of a government which (we cannot conceal it) is 
Inenaced with its approaching end; but when the ice breaks 
up clever pilots know how to escape the mess. A governl11ent 
that falls does not always drag down with it those who are at 
the head of it." 
1\1eanwhile at the tilne when the projects of Sièyes, often 
vague and always n1ysterious, should have acted upon the 
destinies of France, revolutionary passions, re-anil11ated by th
 
hope of success in the interior, as well as by the dangers 
which lnenaced the annies, in1posed on the Directory and the 
Corps Législatif violent lneasures, worthy of the arbitrary 
power of the Convention. Conscripts fronl all classes were 
called to serye under the flag; and in order to defray the 
expenses of the war, a forced and progressive loan had to be 
levied upon the rich. At the same time, and in order to stifle 
the royalist n10vel11ents which nlanifested themselves in the 
provinces of the west and at certain points in the south, a 
law, called the Law of Hostages, cast into prison the fal11Îlies 
of en1igrants suspected of fomenting insurrection. In the 
event of the assassination of a public functionary, or a pur- 
chase of public property, four hostages were to be transported 
to Cayenne. At many points the Chouans l1lade reprisals, 
and possessed theillseives of hostages in their turn. 
In this first return of the power hostile to the constituted 
directors, Chalnpionnet was charged to fornl the army of the 
Alps, Bernadotte became n1Înister of war, Joubert received 
the COlnnland of the anny in Italy. The lnarriage of the 
young general with l\flle. de Sénlonville had enrolled hiln in 
the ranks of the politicians; Sièyes counted upon hin1 in the 
event of a COli} d'étal, but he was nlore desirous of running 
away to the anny; he had already been too long away. _\1- 
ways 1110dest and patriotically devoted, l\loreau, who saw 
himself once n10re renloved fron1 the c0l1l111
nd of the anny 
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he had saved, welcomed his young colleague with h,,::arty good 
will; the latter begged for his counsel. l\[antua, Tortona, 
Alessandria, were besieged by the Austro-J
ussian an1ìY, and 
on the point of succumbing; but "the greatest enelnies, 
Ineanwhile, were not the Austrians, nor the Russians, nor the 
bands of Piedmontese brigands," says Gouvion St. Cyr, in 
his lJf/nzoires. " It was the scarcity of 111oney, of provisions, 
of clothing, of shoes, of wagons, and often of 111unitions. 
Never had an army been so fors:lken by the governlnent, and 
never had one suffered 1110re privations." Less clever in the 
conduct of a can1paign than heroically stubborn in the field 
of battle, Suwarro\V had not known how to profit by the vic- 
tory of the Trebie. The delay in the French 0perations 
tended to restore hin1 his advantages. 
Joubert still w2ited, struggling with his natur3.1 ardoì. " I 
must not give people occasion to say," s
id he, " 'That is a 
young giddy he
d just escaped frOln college, come to be 
beaten.'" On June 14 he occupied the plain which extended 
between Tortona and Alessandria; before hiIn was the Russiar
 
anny. The corps of General I(ray, rendered available by t11":' 
surrender of l\Iantua, CaIne to effect a junction with Suwarrow. 
General l\félas arrived with re-enforcements. Joubert's caI 
culations proved false with regard to the force of his ad ver. 
saries; he was silent and undecided, projecting a retreat 
instead of the splendid stroke he had meditated. On the 
15 th , at early 1110rning, Suyvarrow attacked the advanced 
guard, and Joubert hastened thither with 
Iore9-u. " Let us 
throw ourselves amongst the sharp-shooters," said he to his 
aides-de-camp, but at the same m0111ent he fell, struck by a 
"ball. On quitting Paris he said to his wife, "Thou vdlt see 
\11e again, dead or victorious." 
General }\Ioreau ilnmediately took the command, well 
supplied by Gouviol1 St. Cyr, who occupied the little \"illage 
of Novi. The victory, long and bravely disputed, settled at 
length on the side of nUlnbers, several generals of artillery 
falling into the hands of General Kray; 
Ioreau W3.S obliged 
to retire towards Gavi, still defending the rO:1d to CelJoa. 
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The differen
e of opinion that prevailed between the 111ilitary 
views of the Aulic Council and the rou
h proceedings of 
Suwarrow, hindered and retarded tIIC oper
tions of the allies. 
The Russian general called upon the Italian people to rise in 
rehêllion against the forei
n yoke; tbe Austrian general was 
disquieted at the consequence of this policy, and Suwarro\V 
was sent against the Swiss. General Korsakov had pre- 
ceded hill1 with 30,000 men. 
The Archduke Charles had failed in his efforts to dis- 
lodge Masséna from his position between the Aar and the 
Lin11nat. The French had becoll1e ll1asters of the St. Gothard, 
occupying also the passage of the SÏ111plon; one division 
extended into Valais. Detaching fron1 his anny a corps com- 
ll1anded by General Hatz, who In he left in Switzerland, the arch- 
d'..lke advanced towards the Rhine, where I\10reau had just been 
sent; Switzerland was intrusted to the Russians; Suwarrow, 
Korsakov, and the relnains of the army of Condé. henceforth 
in the service of Russia, lnenaced at once General l\Iasséna. 
I-Ie did not wait for the terrible effort of so l11any united 
foes. Forestalling the movement of Suwarrow, always arro- 
gantly con\'inced of his superiority, Masséna attacked, in the 
night of SepteI11ber 24-25, 1799, the Russian posts which 
defended the Limn1at, near Zurich. At the same tin1e Gen- 
eral Soult passed the Linth, between the lake of Zurich and 
the lake of Wallenstadt, the two shores ha\-ing been con- 
nected by bridges of boats: on the 25th all the right bank 
was in the hands of the French. After sunllnonses to evac- 
uate the to\vn, l\fasséna carried Zurich by assault on the 26th 
of Septen1oer; the army of Kors
kov, eetirely defeated, fell 
back upon \Vinterthur. Suwarrow approached, and :J\1asséna 
advanced to meet him, driving hilll beyond the Grisons, after 
a series of c0I11bats unifofInly fortunate. l'vlarching then 
against the relnains of the arn1Y of Korsakov, united with a 
corps of emigrants, he drove the enemy across the right bank 
of the Rhine, and succeeded in occupying the town of Con- 
stance. Suwarrow had seen his soldiers decimated by the 
sufferings of the calnpaign as ,veIl a
 by the fire of the 
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enemy. "A battle of fifteen days, upon a line sixty leagues 
in extent, against three combined arn1Ìes conducted by 
generals of great reputation, occupying positions deeJned 
impregnable, such have been the operations of the army of 
Helvetia," wrote Masséna in his report to the Directory. 
The face of affairs had changed; the heroic determination 
of :ivlasséna had delivered Switzerland, and protected by a 
couþ de main the passage of the Alps and the Apennines. 
The most famous enemy of the French Republic had reo 
ceived at the same tÌ1ne a great check. For the first tÌ1ne 
for many years England had wished to intervene in the war 
by a continental expedition. In the first days of August, 
General Abercron1by had invaded Holland with 15,000 men, 
but General Brune stopped hiln before Alklnaar. The Duke 
of York brought re-enforcelnents, and a Russian corps had 
joined hhn, but repulsed by Brune on S
ptelnber 19, the 
prince retired amongst the hills. Cantoned at Kastrikun1, 
in a bad season, and in a damp, cold clilnate, the I)uke of 
York proposed a capitulation. The English Government had 
counted on an insurrection of the population, but only had 
been deceived in its hopes. The navy had yielded to the 
intrigues of the agents of the Prince of Orange; a part of 
the fleet was surrendered, while other vessels had been cap- 
tured. The destruction of that celebrated navy, which had 
so long struggled against her own, was the only advantage 
that England reaped frOln this campaign, severely criticised 
by public opinion at hOJne. 
Yet once lnore the effort of the coalition had been frus- 
trated by the tried courage of the French arn1Ïes, but the 
ren1ains of our power in Italy were gravely menaced; the 
Archduk
 Charles occupied the shores of the Rhine with 
overwhe
n1ing forces. In the interior, disorder continued to 
increase. The patriots had re-opened a club of J acobins in 
that very riding-school where formerly sat the great assem- 
blies of the Re,'olution; the violence of their language 
equalled that of their terrible predecessors. The djssen- 
sions in the Directory became each day more marked; 
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the moderates and the politicians grouped then1selyes round 
Sièyes, condemned by the anarchists, and who had been able 
to obtain the support of Roger-Ducos, a fonner Girondist of 
a naturally n10derate spirit. Gohier and General l\Ioulin 
were violently hostile to then1; Barras still intrigued between 
the two parties, but he already inclined towards the politi- 
cians. The Council of Five Hundred was influenced by 
the revolutionary ?gitations. The Ancients relnained faith. 
ful to their accustomed Inoderation; it was by their assist- 
ance that the Directory ilnposed silence upon the new club 
of the J acobins. First at the riding-school, then in the Rue 
du Bac, then in the church of St. ThoIl1as Aquinas, the 
anarchist assemblies were forbidden. Bernadotte had been 
adroitly removed froln the ministry of war, and the police 
had been confided to Fouché. Before the successes of l\las- 
séna in Switzerland had calmed the general disquietude, the 
patriots wished to declare the country in danger. The ma- 
jority of the Directory were ardently opposed to this resolu- 
tion: against them was the proposition directed. It W3.S 
rejected; but forebodings of a new revolution were already 
weighing heavily on all n1inds. \Vould the Directory triumph 
.over the J acobins, in its own bosom, in the assemblies and 
outside the assen1blies? \Yould it be vanquished by these 
eternal enen1ies of order and regular governn1ent? V./hat 
was Sièyes thinking about? Did he know himself? I-Ie had 
several tÎ1nes exclaimed, "France will only be saved by a 
head and a sword." Some people say that he had already 
written to General Bonaparte, ordering hiIn to return to 
France; others say that his most confidential friends had 
counselled hiln to take this step, but that Sièyes had con- 
temptuously answered, "The cure would be worse than the 
disease." In the midst of these disorders and confused 
agitations, without having receiyed any letters or order of 
recaH, General Bonaparte arrived at Paris, at seven in the 
morning of October 16, 1799. Prudent and mistrustful, he 
had written to his wife that he would arrive by the Burgundy 
route. Accompanied by her brothers-in-law, sne came to 
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Ineet him, but the general reached Paris before them, by 
another way. 
Bonaparte's first visit was to Gohier, then president of 
the Directory. "The tidings that reached me in Egypt," 
said he, "were so alarming, that I could not hesitate to quit 
Iny anny in order to share your perils." 
"General," replied Gohier, "they were great, but we have 
con1e forth from them gloriously. You are just in time to 
celebrate the triuInphs of your companions in anns." 
Bonaparte did not deceive hÎ1nself as to the sentiments 
of the directors with respect to his return to France. Dis- 
quietude and suspicion showed itself in their acts as wel1 as 
in their words; the transports of the public confidence and 
joy increased their discontent. The general showed himself 
cold and reserved; he received very few persons, mostly old 
friends or philosophers, resun1Ïng in public the costume of 
the Institute. In the depths of his soul he had long made 
up' his n1ind to becolne master; he was not yet quite decided 
as to the means to be employed. He had an idea of getting 
appointed director in the place of Sièyes. The latter had 
rejected the proposal of Gohier and Moulin, who wished to 
send Bonaparte back to the army of Italy. "Let us con- 
gratulate ourselves on his inactivity," said he. "
Te must 
not place anns in the hands of òne whose designs we do not 
yet know. Do not let us replace him in a theatre of glory; 
let us not trouble about him, but study to forget him." 
Barras said ironically, "The þe/it caþoral has arranged his 
affairs in Italy sufficiently well to have no need of returning 
there." When a chief command was at length offered to 
Bonaparte, he dryly excused himself on grounds of health. 
From that time, however, he began to sound Barras and Sièyes. 
No sympathy united these three men. In spite of the 
old relations that had existed between theIn, and the services 
that Barr
s had fornìcrly rendered to Bonaparte, he did not 
like the general, and, whilst foreseeing his proceedings, did 
not aid them. "The Repub1ic is perishing," said he one day 
when they were alone together; "it is necessary to make a 
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great change, and appoint I-Iédouville president. You will 
go to the army. As for me, I an1 ill, unpopular, and used up. 
I am no longer good for anything but private life." Bona- 
p
rte shrugged his shoulders, but said nothing. General 
J-Iédouville was an honest 111 an, without spirit and without 
alubition. 
Sièyes long resisted the entreaties of his friends, who 
pressed him to enter into lnore intimate rel
tiür
s with Bona- 
parte. In n1eeting him in society, the gener
l had affected 
not to notice the director. "Do you see this little insolent? " 
said Sièyes; "he has not even saluted the n1e111ber of a gov- 
ernlnent that ought to have had hilu shot." \Yhen Sièyes at 
length yielded to the prayers of Cabanis and Joseph Bona- 
parte, he still displayed a lively irritation. " You wish it," 
said he, "but I know the lot that awaits 111e. \Vhen he has 
succeeded he will relnove his colleagues, and cast them be- 
hind his back like that." So saying, he pushed back his two 
interlocutors, who persisted in their opinion. The galne was 
soon to be definitely played out between the general and the 
director. 
Bonaparte had assured hill1self of the co-operation of sev- 
eral generals. Bernadotte reluained deaf to all his insinua- 
tions, but Macdonald and Sérurier had promised their sup- 
port. l'vloreau was unwilling to listen to the explanations of 
Bonaparte. "I do not want to know all that," said he; "but 
I am as weary as you are of the yoke of the advocates, and I 
am perfectly ready to second you." Gohier and Moulin 
knew nothing; lVladan1e Bonaparte appeared to be living in 
great intimacy with the wife of the former. Moulin presided 
at the banquet given by the Corps Législatif to the conqueror 
of Egypt. In the Council of Five Hundred a large nUluber 
of men1bers were hostile to Bonaparte, and suspected his de- 
signs. The feast was a luelancholy one, all the guests being 
silent. The general had a bottle of wine and a piece of 
bread brought hhn; he would not touch the dishes that were 
pressed upon him. Already the last preparations for the con- 
spiracy were settled. Public opinion was surprised at so 
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"STAY. HERE IS THE SABRE WHICH I BORE Af THE PYRAMIDS." 
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much delay. "He has been here fifteen d3YS already," it 
was said, "and he has not yet o,"erturned the Directory." 
The thunderbolt was not to be much longer delayed. 
On the 18th Brun1aire (Noveulber 9), before daylight
 
the little house of General Bonaparte was crowded by all the 
generals then in Paris; the officers waited in the court. Le- 
febvre, who conlnl
nded the division of Paris, receh"ed a late 
notice; he was astonished at encountering in the streets 
son1e troops which he had not ordered out. \;Yhen he en- 
tered, Bonaparte CaIne to him. " You are one of the sup- 
ports of the Republic, LeÍebvre," said he; "you will not allow 
us to perish in the hands of these lawyers? Stay, - here is 
the sword which I bore at the Pyralnids: I give it you as a 
token of esteen1 and confidence." Lefebvre was an honest 
rude soldier. "Let us cast the lawyers into the river," 
said he. Bernadotte pe-rsistcd in refusing his concurrence. 
Augereau had not been sUlnnloned, but presented himself 
during the day. "Thou art no longer disposed to trust little 
Augereau," said he reproachfully to his fornler c01l1panion in 
anns. The general only exacted fronl him a silent neutrality; 
Jourdan was in the san1e case. 
The Council of the Ancients, like the generals, had been 
specially called together; but the members favorable to the 
revolutionary party had not been sun1moned. The Con11nis- 
sion of Inspectors proposed a decree which ordered the trans- 
ference of the Corps Législatif to St. Cloud, the only means, 
it was said, of escaping fronl the J acobin conspiracy, which 
n1enaced the freedom of discussion. Another article in- 
trusted to General Bonaparte the cOlnnland of all the forces 
then in Paris. Called to the midst of the council to take the 
oath, before even responding to this invitation the new COln- 
Inander-in-chief asked for the concurrence and faithful sup- 
port of all his COl1uades in the army. It was in con1pany 
with fonner rivals of his glory that Bonaparte appeared at the 
council. 
After the reading of the decree, and without having taken 
the oath, he COl1unencccl to speak:. "Citizen representatives," 
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said he," the Republic was perishing; you perceived it, and 
your decree has just saved it. \Yoe 10 those who desire trou. 
ble or disorder! .Aided by General Lefebvre, General Eer- 
thier and all my former companions in 
nns, I will prevent 
them. Let no one seek in the past for exalnples with which 
to hinder our progress. Nothing in history resenlbles the 
end of the 18th century; nothing in the end of the 18th cen- 
tury resenlbles the present Inoment. \Ve will have a Repub- 
lic founded upon true liberty, upon c iviJ liberty, upon na- 
tional representation; we will have it, I s\vear it; in my own 
name and in that of Iny companions in arms." All the gen- 
erals cried out, " I swear it." Troops occupied the Place de 
la Révolution, the Carrol:sel, and the garden of the Tuileries. 
First, the regiment of dragoons under Colonel Sébastiani, 
saluted General Bonaparte with acc1aInations; all the corps 
followed the example, and the applause of the populace 
sounded from every side. Already Sièyes and Roger-Ducos 
had sent in their resignation to the new ruler of tbe fortunes 
of the Republic. Barras renla!ned tranquilly in his bath; his 
secretary, Bottot, was charged \vith the delivery to General 
Bonaparte of the letter that Talleyrand and Ræderer had 
succeeded in getting from hinl. \Vhen Bottot entered the 
Tuileries, Bonaparte advanced towards him, and with a high 
voice and menacing gestures, speaking rather for the public 
than for those actually present, and demanding an account 
of their conduct from the directors, - " \Vhat have you done," 
he cried, "with that France which I lnade so brilliant? I 
left you with victories; I return to find you with reverses. 
I left you the millions of Italy; I return to a scene of legal 
spoliations and n1iseryeverywhere. \Vhat has become of the 
100,000 nlen vv-ho have disappeared from the soil of France? 
They are deåd, and they were my comp2.nions in arms. Such 
a st3.te of things can last no longer; in less than three years 
:.t would conduct us through anarchy back to despotism." 
He was still speaking when Gohier entered, accompanied 
by Moulin, both still confounded at the news which had just 
reached thenl; they protested, and refused to give in their 
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rt-
signations. "There is no longer a Directory!" replied 
General Bonaparte. "It is necess2ry to save the Republic; 
I wish to do it." l\10re
u was directed to guard Gohier, who 
returned to the Luxembourg; General l\10ulin escaped. 
The first step was taken, important and decisive as regards 
the Directory and the anny; but success in the Corps Légis- 
latif still reluained doubtful in the eyes of the Inost resolute. 
Sièyes advised the inunediate arrest of forty n1eu1bers of the 
opposition. " No !" said Bonaparte, cloaking his audacity 
with a scruple; "I have sworn this Inorning to protect the 
nãtional representation, and I will not break n1Y oath." He 
equally rejected all the little n1aterial Ineans by which the 
entry to the hall might have been closed against the ad- 
versely disposed deputies. "\Vhy so n1any precautions?" 
said he. "Our triumph ought not to reselnble that of a fae.. 
tious minority." Before they separated it had been agreed 
to fonn a provisional government cOlnposed of three consuls, 
Bonaparte, Sièyes, and Roger- Ducos. It was decided that 
the Corps Législatif should be adjourned for three months. 
The general went forth, the sole possessor of legal power, 
sovereign and absolute. Those who had sworn to aid him 
gazed at him as he retired. " You have a Inaster!" said 
Sièyes coolly, as he rose in his turn. Fouché shrugged his 
shoulders: "\Vhat would you have? " said he. "It is done." 
Next day, at one o'clock, the two councils asselnbled. No 
attelnpts 2.t insurrection had been made by the J acobins. 
\Vhcn the sitting of the Five Hundred was opened, upon the 
proposition to fonn a commission to deliberate upon the situ- 
ation of the n..epublic, cries were raised: "The Constitution: 
the Constitution! No Dictatorship!" The call by nalne was 
dcm
nded, and a new oath of fidelity to the Constitution. 
Lavalette brought this news to General Bonaparte, who was 
with Sièyes in a room of the palace. He turned brusquely 
towards the old director: " You see what they are about! " 
Sièycs relnained in1passible. "To swear to a part of the 
Constitution may pass," said he ; "but to swear to it in its 
en tirety; this is too Inuch! " 
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Bonaparte \vent out acco111paniecl by the generals. . Strik- 
ing the ground with his riding-whip, " It is necessary to ll1ake 
an end of this," he said. Fouché had anticipated hin1: "!,1 Y 
precautions are taken; the first who stirs will be thrown 
into the river. I will answer for Paris. Keep watch oyer 
St. Cloud; otherwise the gowns would get the better of the 
bayonets." Augereau, diyided between various feelings, left 
the Council of the Five Hundred. "You have got yourself 
in a pretty position! " said he to his old cOlnlnander. " It 
was much worse at Arcola," replied Bonaparte. "Go and 
tell your friends that the wine is uncorked, and Inust be 
drunk." He entered at the saIne tilne the Council of the 
Five I-Iundred, assembled in the grand gallery of the palace. 
Bonaparte never possessed the gift of speech otherwise 
than by fits and starts, and in the outbreak of a transport at 
times rising to eloquence. He was now troubled and irri.. 
tated; the natural force of his thoughts escaped him before 
this asselnbly of debaters and advocates, fa\Torable, however, 
for the lnost p:ut, to his designs. The interruptions en1b;lr- 
rassed hin1; his stunted phrases, confused and often inco- 
herent, badly expressed the bold resolution which his con- 
duct had inspired. " Cæsar ! Cromwell!" said he, "they 
have given - lne these names; it is a calumny. I could have 
done as they did on 111Y return from Italy. I did not wish it; 
I do not wish it to-day. You demand the Constitution ? You 
broke it on the 18th Fructidor; you broke it on the 22d Flo- 
réal; you broke it on the 20th Prairial. It can be no longer 
a n1eans of safety, since it obtains respect from no one; we 
cannot restore its position. l\1ay every citizen find again 
that liberty which is his due, and which this Constitution has 
not been able to gU:lrantee to him." 
The opposing deputies persisted; Bonaparte invoked the 
contradictory names of Barras and of l\10ulin. "Both of 
these ha\"e asked lne to place n1yself at the head of n1en 
whose. opinions are truly liberal. All France thinks with 
theln that the Constitution Cé1nnot save the country." fIe 
grew warm with his discourse. "If some orator in the pay 
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of the foreigner," he cried at length, " dares to propose to 
place me outside the law, let hin1 take care, or he may bring 
his sentence upon hilnself. If he speaks of putting me out- 
side the law, I shall call upon you, n1Y brave companions in 
arms- upon you, grenadiers, whose bearskins I see here- 
upon you, brave soldiers with your bayonets. Bear in mind 
that I lnarch under the protection of the God of Fortune and 
the God of War." 
So nlany threats and so much arrogance badly supported 
the reasons which all divined, but which Bonaparte himself 
dared not express before the representatives of the nation. 
On entering the Council of Five Hundred the general was 
in1mediately received with murmurs, which soon became 
cries. The grenadiers had entered at the same time as him- 
self into the hall. " "Yhat !" they cried; "soldiers here? 
Arms? "'That is intended? Down \vith the dictator!" The 
deputy Destrelnx took him by the arms, " Is it then for this 
thou hast conquered?" I-IustIed and pressed in every di- 
rection, rudely abused and questioned, Bonaparte was joined 
in the midst of the crowd by the grenadiers, uneasy about their 
genera1. Lefebvre canle forward, and drew hilu froln the hall. 
Lucien Bonaparte, who presided this day at the Council of 
Five Hundred, was sent for by his brother. In vain had 
Lucien sought to excuse the coup d'état,. his voice was stifled 
by clamor. Taking off his robe and hat, "I renounce these 
insignia since I cannot be he2.rd," said he, and followed the 
grenadiers sent to bring him to the general. The soldiers 
thelnselves appeared to hesitate, and Lucien mounted on 
horseback, and warmly harangued then1. "There is no 
longer a president," said he; "the majority of your repre- 
sentatives are crushed by fear of scoundrels. Let your bay- 
onets deliver theln from the stiletto. I intrust ).ou with this 
duty. You will only recognize as legislators those who gather 
round Ine. Those who relnain in the Orangery ought to be 
expelled; they are no longer representatives of the people!" 
1\1:ost of the soldiers cried, 
'Long Ii ,.e Bonaparte!" The 
sentilnent, however, was not unanimous. " Is it necessary to 
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enter the hall?" said Murat, advancing. " Yes!" replied 
the general. "Citizen representatives," cried Colonel Du- 
jardin, placing his foot on the threshold of the Orangery, " I 
invite you to retire; we can no longer answer for the security 
of the council!" Twice the grenadiers traversed the hall ; 
on retracing their steps, the drun1s beat a salute, and the sol- 
diers pushed the representatives before then1. The red 
cloaks and hats gradually disappeared; the most obstinate 
scarcely resisted, a large number passing out by the win- 
dows. When he had alone confronted the anger of the Five 
Hundred, the person of General Bonaparte was not menaced; 
no serious violence was displayed towards the representa- 
tives; the people without emotion saw them driven from 
their hall. France was weary of so many shocks; the feeble- 
ness of the Directory succeeding to the revolutionary out- 
bursts, drove the country, downcast and indifferent, into the 
arms of the new master, to whom it had not given the power 
which it permitted him to usurp. He had so many times 
assured to it the joys of victory that it conceh-ed a hope of 
obtaining through him SOine repose. 
On the same evening, in a sn1all gathering of members of 
the Council of the Ancients, a law was voted constituting ;, a 
consular executive comn1Ïssion, composed of Citizens Sièyes, 
Roger-Ducos, and Bonaparte. This commission was invested 
with the plenitude of dictatorial power, specially charged 
with the organization of order in all parts of the administra- 
tion, with the re-establishment of tranquillity in the interior, 
and the bringing about of a solid and honorable peace." 
A commission of twenty-five members, chosen in each of 
the two councils, was to assist the executive power in this 
difficult task. The reign of the assemblies was for a long 
time finished; the dictatorship had begun. 
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